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Business as usual 
Whatever the weather the Life- 
boat Service is on the job, 
saving over 600 lives a year. It 
is entirely dependent on volun- 
tary contributions. Help it to 
keep going by sending a con- 
Sa tribution, however small, to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 
Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland. Secretary: Col. A. D. Burnect Brown, O.B.E., M.C.,T.D,, M.A. 














METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


Specialised Postal Coaching for the Army 
PROMOTION AND STAFF COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


Adequate Examination Practice—Complete Model Answers to all Tests—Expert 
Guidance by experienced Army Tutors—Authoritative Study Notes—All Tuition 
conducted through the medium of the Post—Air Mail to Officers Overseas— 
Guarantee of Coaching unti] Successful—Moderate fees payable by instalments. 
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INTENSIVE COMMERCIAL TRAINING 
FOR EMPLOYMENT ON RETIREMENT 


Write today for particulars and/or advice, stating examination or ( 
civilian career in which interested, to the Secretary, (M4), 
Metropolitan College, St. Albans. 


ST ALBANS. 











a BILLS 


you are looking ahead and wish to be sure of your children’s 
education and maintenance even if you yourself should die— 


, : you wish to spread the cost 


over as long a period as possible— 


| < you wonder how you are ever going 


to meet the cost at all— 


i e you would like to save 
a substantial part of the cost — AND PARTICULARLY 


| r you are serving in 


The NAVY, 
The ARMY, or 


The AIR FORCE 


AND THEREFORE NEED SPECIAL ADVICE 
ON PROVISION FOR YOUR CHILDREN’S 
EDUCATION 


you should write to 


THE SCHOOL FEES INSURANCE AGENCY, LTD. 
10, QUEEN STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKS. 


A firm of insurance consultants 
who specialize in the solution of these problems 
and offer sensible advice free. 


IF you are glad to be needing to plan like this, and 


iF you would care to help children less fortunate, 
then please send a donation to 
The Treasurer, 
National Spastics Society, 
28 Fitzroy Square, W.1. 


or we will gladly forward it for you 





For rapid earthmoving ... 


Earthmoving Equipment is only 
one aspect of the organisation 

hich supplies the world with 
printing machines, cement plant, 
power station plant and capital 
equipment of many kinds... 
great liners and tankers, aircraft 
carriers and submarines .. . out- 
standing passenger aircraft like 
the VISCOUNT and military air- 
craft like the four-jet VALIANT. 


ICKERS -ARMSTRONGS 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LIMITED VICKERS HOUSE BROADWAY LONDON SWI 
TGA VA22 


Development in civil and highway 
engineering calls for faster methods of 
earthmoving, and the Vickers Vigor Tractor 
is designed for this purpose. Together with 
a range of matched equipment it provides 
the greater earthmoving efficiency essential 
for profitable operation. Distributed by 
Jack Olding & Co. Ltd., the Vigor is the 
answer to the urgent need for improved 
performance on development projects 
everywhere. 
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All-weather fighter for the Royal Navy 


carrying de Havilland Firestreak guided weapons 
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i TOBACCO AT ITS BEST 





WELL MADE - WELL PACKED 
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The Blackburn Design Team have extensive practical 


experience in solving the problems of mobility for the 


Army and of its supply by air. 


BLACKBURN AND GENERAL AIRCRAFT LIMITED * BROUGH °* E. YORKS 
lilja 











@ More than fifty civil airlines and over thirty air 
forces fit Marconi ground or airborne radio, radar 
or navigational aids. Airports all over the world relv 
on Marconi ground installations @ The armed 
services of overseas countries and Great Britain 
have entrusted radar defence networks to Marconi’s 
@ The broadcasting authorities of 75% of the 
countries of the world operate Marconi broad- 
casting or television equipment ®@ 80 countries 
have Marconi equipped radio telegraph and 
communications systems @ All the radio approach 
and marker beacons round the coasts of Britain 
have been supplied by Marconi’s. 
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SYSTEM PLANNERS, 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS, 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF AERONAUTICAL, BROADCASTING, 
COMMUNICATION AND MARITIME 
RADIO EQUIPMENT, 
TELEVISION EQUIPMENT, 
RADAR AND NAVIGATIONAL AIDS 
















MARCONI 


on land, at sea and in the air 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX, eA 
° LGS 


















Westland WESSEX 











The Wessex is the first helicopter in the world to go into production 
powered by a free-turbine engine. During the first flight of the prototype 
last year it was airborne for sixty-five minutes. It has now embarked upon an 
intensive flight test programme. 


The free-turbine engine gives the Wessex advantages of supreme 
economic and operational importance: 


It enables the helicopter to be airborne from a cold start within 
45 seconds. 


It uses the same fuel as jet aircraft, thus eliminating the neces- 
sity to store two types of fuel on airfields and aircraft carriers. 


It reduces the noise element inherent in piston-engined heli- 
copters to an unobtrusive purr. 


It reduces vibration to the minimum, which means less wear on 
components and greater comfort for passengers and crew. 


The compactness and light weight of the engine allow for 
increased payload. 


The Wessex has been ordered for the Royal Navy for anti-submarine 
duties. It is powered by a single Napier Gazelle free-turbine engine. 


W E S TL A N D The Hallmark of British Helicopters 


WESTLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITED = YEOVIL —* BNRGLAND 




















Life Assurance 


The uses of Life Assurance are not confined to protection for widows and children, 
though this must always be the main object (as no man is ever beyond the risk of 
matrimony !) Policies properly arranged are also the best possible investments ; they 
relieve anxiety as to finance for educating children; they provide for future house 
purchase and for old age. The selection of Company and type of Policy requires skilled 
and unbiased advice. 

In most cases, Income Tax is reduced by 17% of the Premiums, which is equivalent 
to a subsidy of 20-45% on your Net Outlay. This is a primary factor in making Life 
Assurance such a profitable investment. 

Unless there is a present intention of flying as air crew, Policies can be obtained 
at NORMAL CIVILIAN PREMIUMS, and these Policies are World-Wide and 
unrestricted, fully covering War and Flying Risks. 

The sooner you start a Policy to achieve a desired result, the lower the Premiums, 
and delay always involves the risk of ill-health. Therefore, the right time to act is NOW. 

Existing Policies which contain restrictions or charge extra Premiums (of which 
the Officer may be unaware) can usually be dealt with to his advantage, as can those 
with Companies who pay low rates of Bonus. I recommend that all existing Policies 
should be sent to me for inspection. 

I am not tied to any Company, and my advice is completely unbiased. I accept 
no fees in any circumstances, as I rely on the usual Commission from Companies on 
Policies arranged through my Agency. I ask that my letters be treated as personal and 
confidential, and that resulting Proposals be passed to me. My advice does NOT 
commit an Officer in any way. 

I also arrange General Insurance of all kinds, such as Personal Accidents, Winter 
Sports, Motor Cars, Household, and All Risks Cover for Personal Effects and Valuables 
(in Europe 15/-% as against 25/-% normally charged). 


Brigadier R. T. WILLIAMS (R. T. Williams, Ltd.) 
69-70 EAST STREET, BRIGHTON Telephone : Brighton 23056 
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are your plans for 


CIVILIAN LIFE 


CIVILIAN CAREERS 


for Industry and Commerce 


CAREERS CONSULTANTS Ltd. 
29 CORK ST., PICCADILLY, W.! 
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WHAT 


Write for a free booklet 


How to Prepare Yourself 
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THE DENHOLM-YOUNG 
OFFICERS’ CIVIL LIFE 
ADVICE BUREAU 


(Colonel C. P. S. Denholm-Young, 


0.B.E.; F.C.C.S.) 


Most officers retire long before 
their civilian counterparts do. Thus 
all officers over 40 would be well 
advised to plan their civilian futures 
and study in their spare time to this 
end. I have helped many such 
officers by 2-hour consultations or 
by correspondence. My fees are 
moderate. Whether you plan to 
retire shortly or not for a number of 
years, there is much that I can do to 
help you. I suggest, therefore, that 
you write to me now for details of my 
service. If you do nothing about 
your return to civil life until the last 
minute, you will find it very difficult 
indeed to'find suitable employment. 

I can also do much to help officers 
who have already retired. 


29 CORK STREET, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
Tel : REGent 1079 


{Licensed annually by the London County Council) 
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NOW-THUNDERBIRDS FOR THE R.A.F 


The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Thunderbird, already in 


production for the Army, has now been ordered for the R.A.F. 


It is the only ground-to-air guided missile in 


production for both Services. 
“ENGLISH ELECTRIC guided weapons THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LTD 


Guided Weapons Division: Luton + Stevenage « Woomera 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC AVIATION GROUP 
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for VICTOR 


The development potential 

of the crescent-winged Victor 
will ensure that it maintains 

its position as Britain’s premier 
strategic bomber. 
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For over forty years companies of the Hawker Siddeley 
Group have pioneered and developed aircraft 


and aero engines. Today the Peestes. Ry 
Group is one of the world’s leading 


aircraft designers and builders, whose aircraft and 
aero engines are proving their excellence 
in the air forces of the Free World. 

For this reason, the work of the 
Hawker Siddeley Group is 





of fundamental importance 
to Britain, in an age 

when freedom 

and security against 
aggression depend 

more and more upon 
adequate air power. 


Hawker Siddeley Group 


18 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 


A. V. ROE * GLOSTER * ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH * HAWKER * ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 
HAWKSLEY * HAWKER SIDDELEY NUCLEAR POWER * AIR SERVICE TRAINING * TEMPLEWOOD 
ENGINEERING * HIGH DUTY ALLOys and in Canada: AVRO AIRCRAFT * ORENDA ENGINES 
CANADIAN STEEL IMPROVEMENT * CANADIAN CAR AND FOUNDRY * CANADIAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES 


COUNCIL 


May, 1958 


Chairman of the Council 
General Sir George Erskine, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C., has been elected 
Chairman of the Council for 1958. 


Vice-Chairman of the Council 
General Sir Campbell R. Hardy, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., R.M., has been elected 
Vice-Chairman of the Council for 1958. 


Vice-President 
Air Chief Marshal Sir James M. Robb, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C., has 
been elected a Vice-President of the Institution. 


Elected Members 
These are recorded in the Proceedings of the 127th Anniversary Meeting published 
in this issue of the JOURNAL. 


Representative Member 

Captain M. J. Ross, D.S.C., R.N., has accepted the Council’s invitation to serve 
as the Admiralty Representative on his appointment as Director of Tactical and Staff 
Duties, vice Captain G. W. Hawkins, R.N. 
Ex Officio Member 

Major-General W. R. Cox, C.B., D.S.O., has accepted the invitation of the Council 
to become an ex officio Member on taking up the appointment of Director, Territorial 
Army and Cadets, vice Major-General M. M. A. R. West, C.B., D.S.O. 


Honorary Member 
Major-General R. W. Knights, O.B.E., Head of the Australian Joint Services Staff 
in London, has accepted Honorary Membership of the Council. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The following officers joined the Institution between 9th January and 2nd April, 
1958 :— 

NAVY 
Lieutenant-Commander G. M. Lloyd, R.N. 
Captain H. G. Hopper, R.N. (Retd.). 
Lieutenant-Commander G. R. MacFarlane, R.C.N. 
Commander M. J. McDowell, R.N.Z.N. 
Lieutenant M. J. A. Hornblower, R.N. 
Lieutenant-Commander A. R. C. Rowe, D.S.C., R.N. (Retd.). 
Lieutenant J. R. H. MclIlwraith, R.N. 
Lieutenant-Commander M. K. MccGwire, R.N. 
Lieutenant P. Goodlet, R.M. 
Commander J. W. Kelly, D.S.C., R.N. 


ARMY 


Major Q. E. Lawson, M.B.E., C.D., Canadian Provost Corps. 
Captain A. A. Mathieson, Royal Tank Regiment. 

Major W. W. Cock, Royal Signals. 

Captain A. Sosnkowski, Royal Canadian Horse Artillery. 
2nd Lieutenant K. Hammond-Gearing, Royal Artillery. 
Colonel P. W. G. Pope, D.S.O., M.C., late Royal Artillery. 
Lieutenant M. Lees, Royal Artillery. 

2nd Lieutenant A. A. Fitzjohn, Royal Engineers. 

Captain J. P. B. Agate, Grenadier Guards. 
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Brigadier M. A. Beg, Pakistan Army. 

Colonel R. A. Barron, late Royal Engineers. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. C. Woollett, C.B.E., M.C., Royal Engineers. 

Captain T. C. Segsworth, Canadian Army. 

Brigadier C. N. Barclay, C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Captain I. C. Lawson, late R.A.S.C. 

Lieut.-Colonel M. S. Chatterjee, Indian Army. 

Captain R. I. Radford, Royal Engineers. 

Lieut.-Colonel G. E. Simmons, R.C.A.S.C. 

Brigadier G. L. Galloway, D.S.O., O.B.E., G.M. 

Lieutenant D. Johnson, late The North Staffordshire Regiment. 

Lieutenant G. C. Sharpe, The Queen’s Royal Regiment. 

Brigadier J. N. Bierman, C.B.E., South African Staff Corps. 

Captain T. H. Pares, Royal Artillery. 

Captain K. G. Stevens, Intelligence Corps. 

Captain M. J. Fisher, Royal Artillery. 

Major J. Petty, M.C., The Border Regiment. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. R. P. Montgomery, M.C., late The Oxfordshire and Bucking- 
hamshire Light Infantry. 


Major N. R. Bery, Indian Army Ordnance Corps. 


Captain H. N. Healey, R.A.O.C. 

2nd Lieutenant P. A. Gray, The Queen’s Royal Regiment. 
Major E. G. B. Davies-Scourfield, M.B.E., M.C., The King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 
Major D. J. Cutfield, 7th Gurkha Rifies. 

Captain P. A. Drew, R.A.S.C. 

Major C. C. Norbury, M.B.E., M.C., The Essex Regiment. 
Major N. M. R. Lewis, Royal Artillery. 

Captain J. W. S. Meares, R.A.S.C. 

Captain D. A. Wilcox, Royal Artillery. 

Captain V. Newton, Royal Artillery. 

Captain N. E. Parsons, Royal Artillery. 


AIR FORCE 


Flight Lieutenant E. J. Gee, R.A.F. 

Group Captain R. J. Carvell, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader M. H. Miller, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader E. C. Rigg, A.F.C., R.A.F. 
Wing Commander W. D. Smith, R.A.F. 

Group Captain T. P. Gleave, G.C., O.B.E., R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant B. D. Smith, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader T. C. L. Brown, G.M., R.A.F. 
Wing Commander J. R. Musgrave, D.S.O., R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant L. J. Ayling, M.B.E., R.A.F. 
Air Commodore P. H. Dunn, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant W. Topping, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant D. A. Ward, R.A.F. 

Wing Commander E. W. Pierce, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader J. Flynn, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader B. Lax, R.A.F. 

Group Captain R. F. Gross, R.C.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant C. R. Evans, R.A.F. 


CIVIL SERVICE 
R. Hyslop, Esq., Australian Department of the Navy. 
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PRIZE MEMBERSHIP 


Sub-Lieutenant P. Le Pla, R.N., 2nd Lieutenant P. H. Plowman, Royal Tank 
Regiment, and 2nd Lieutenant J. A. Jackson, Royal Army Ordnance Corps, have been 
awarded five years’ free membership of the Institution. 


LIAISON OFFICERS 


The following alterations to the list of Liaison Officers, as published in February, 
have taken place :— 


Command or Establishment Name 
Home Fleet Sag baa ... Commander R. D. Henderson, R.N. 
Portsmouth “atk dass ... Lieut.-Commander R. W. Garner, R.N., R.N. 
Barracks. 
B.A.O.R. ... er ‘ea ... Lieut.-Colonel J. C. Woollett, C.B.E., M.C. 
MUSEUM 
ADDITIONS 


A field officer’s gold medal for Fuentes D’Onor and an Indian Mutiny medal awarded 
to Major A. McDonnell and Ewen McDonell respectively, and a silver statuette of an 
officer of the first World War period (9728-30). Given by the Hon. Anne MacDonnell. 


JOURNAL 


Offers of suitable contributions to the JouURNAL are invited. Confidential matters 
cannot be used, but there is ample scope for professional articles which contain useful 
lessons of recent wars ; also contributions of a general Service character, such as strategic 
principles, command and leadership, morale, staff work, and naval, military, and air force 
history, customs, and traditions. 


The Editor is authorized to receive articles from serving officers and, if found suitable, 
to seek permission for their publication from the appropriate Service Department. 


Army officers are reminded that such articles must be accompanied by the written 
approval of the author’s commanding officer. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Members are particularly requested to notify any change of address which will affect 
the dispatch of the JOURNAL. 


Naval officers are strongly advised to keep the Institution informed of their address, 
as JOURNALS sent to them via N.C.W. Branch of the Admiralty are invariably greatly 
delayed. 


As a serving officer is liable to frequent changes of station, it is better for such 
members to register either a permanent home or a bank address. 


POSTAL SERVICE BY AIR MAIL 


In order to keep the annual membership subscription to the lowest possible rate it 
is not economic in normal circumstances for the Institution to send letters, etc., overseas 
by air mail. Members who require answers by this service should enclose the necessary 
international reply coupons when making an enquiry. 


LECTURE PROGRAMME 


Sir Tom O’Brien, M.P., desires to express his deepest regret for the late cancellation 
of his lecture on 12th February, which was caused through a mishap to his car. The 
lecture has now been arranged for 5th November. 
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EDITOR’S NOTES 


‘ N J ATER seems to flow under bridges much faster in these days than ever 
it used todo. As recently as 9th October last year Commander Sir Stephen 
King-Hall presented his provocative lecture at our Institution. It was 

published in our JOURNAL only last February. And now we see his thesis expanded 

into a nation-wide crusade for unilateral abandonment of the nuclear weapon by 

Great Britain. Hundreds of thousands of words of print and millions of words of 

rhetoric, for and against, have assailed our eyes and ears. And even as these words 

are being written a four-day march of enthusiasts from Trafalgar Square to 

Aldermaston to protest against the manufacture of nuclear weapons is being planned. 

It is to be urged along its way by the music of skiffle groups, a form of accompaniment 

that seems to harmonize strangely with the apparent earnestness of the occasion. 

Admirable as ‘skifflers’ and their music may be, one wonders whether they have 

really grasped the full implications of the movement which they have undertaken so 

energetically to serenade. A great deal more than emotion is required before any 
decision such as this protest march envisages is taken, for emotion has frequently 
proved itself an indifferent counsellor. 


One can hope that it was not this JouRNAL alone which started all this 
hullabaloo. We exist as a platform for serious discussion of matters of Service 
interest and certainly it is right that the Institution should extend its hospitality 
to every point of view which bears upon subjects which affect, or may affect, any 
or all of the Services. But this new movement would have been launched whether 
or no Sir Stephen King-Hall had lectured to us: all we were given on gth October 
was but a pre-view, so to speak, of an inevitable forthcoming event. 


In all this discussion for and against the abandonment of the nuclear weapon 
there is the recurring theme that the hydrogen bomb is an evil weapon, and that 
therefore we at any rate should have no truck with it. No one in their senses will 
dispute that the bomb is evil. This, however, is begging the question, for what is 
really evil is not so much the bomb itself, but war, and all the weapons of war. 
Is it to be argued that there are degrees of evil, that for example the raid on Hamburg 
which killed 60,000 people is less evil than the raid on Hiroshima which killed 40,000, 


merely because the first was carried out with conventional weapons and the second 
with atomic ? 


It has been calculated that, between 1939 and 1945, some 40,000,000 people lost 
their lives from all causes. Each was a man, a woman, or a child, with all the hopes 
and desires, the beliefs and the glories, which make up so much of human life. They 
perished in a war fought with what we know as conventional weapons. How do we 
measure that evil as against this new evil? Can anyone in honesty claim it as a 
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lesser evil than the evil of a nuclear war? He would have 40,000,000 witnesses 
against him if he did. 


Time does not stand still. The abandonment of the nuclear weapon must 
inevitably mean also the abandonment of the conventional weapon, for one cannot 
parry a bullet with a sword. If the argument is carried through to its logical 
conclusion it seems inescapable to assume that this present crusade is in fact a 
crusade for unilateral total disarmament and total pacifism. It may well be that 
the leaders of this crusade have not yet carried through their thoughts on its 
implications so as to reach this conclusion, yet viewed in all its aspects there can be 
no reasonable half-way house between the two. And if history has anything to 
teach us, it is that in this imperfect world of ours a nation goes unarmed only at its 
peril. More than one country has seen its days of greatness slip away either through 
apathy or an unwillingness to shoulder the burden of adequate defence. 


In matters of moment such as this it is not only wise, but vitally necessary, to 
subject any proposal to an analysis that reduces it to its fundamental elements. 
In this particular case the fundamental element is unilateral total disarmament. 
Whether that is desirable or not is not the JouRNAL’s task to judge. All that we 
can tr¥ to do is to bring the whole matter into a reasonable perspective, and perhaps 
to reiterate once more our belief that it is not so much the bomb, as war itself, which 
is the evil which bedevils our times. Indeed, if the bomb does what it is designed 
to do and banishes major war from the world, we may yet elevate it to sainthood. 


That all this was triggered off by a lecture in our Institution is a remarkable 
fact. It may not, perhaps, have taken the direction which many of us would consider 
the wisest course for Britain in the present world temper, but it does at least show 
that, in great matters as well as small, the Institution is fulfilling its function as a 
forum for advanced thought. 


* * * 


In this issue of the JouRNAL Captain Wynne completes his analysis of the 


Schlieffen Plan. His has been a work of sustained research and thought, and his 
final conclusion presents a possibility no less deadly than that engendered by Sir 
Stephen King-Hall in his thesis. The imagination may boggle somewhat at Schlieffen 
expanded to so vast a scale. Yet there is in Captain Wynne’s proposition a logical 
development of Schlieffen’s tactical thought enlarged into a strategical pattern. 
In this connection it may be wise to recall the advice given to Hitler by Admiral 
Raeder, the ablest of all the German strategists of the last war. He, too, saw in 
North Africa the means of gaining the victory, using the conquest of Greece and 
Crete as additional bases of attack. This, of course, was not Schlieffen’s doctrine in 
all its full purity but it was a similar plan of massive encirclement which, if carried 
out, could have caused us untold trouble. 


As a logical succession to Captain Wynne’s examination of the Schlieffen doctrine 
and to his final suggestion of a possible development, two forthcoming articles will 
carry a further inquiry into the validity of his thesis. Lieut.-Colonel Caiger-Watson 
analyses Soviet military doctrine with the view of discovering just how much 
influence Schlieffen has had in the formulation of Russian tactical thought, while 
Commander Barley and Lieut.-Commander Waters examine the implications of the 
Soviet submarine threat in the Atlantic, which Captain Wynne postulates as 
virtually a second enveloping force. Both these articles will appear in our August 


issue, and there may well be others on similar lines. 
= =, 7 
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Two important lectures are printed in this number of the JouRNAL, one by 
General Sir Ian Jacob on external broadcasting, the other by Rear-Admiral Wilson 
on nuclear propulsion for ships. Admiral Wilson’s lecture engendered considerable 
discussion, rather more on the technical side, perhaps, than on a more general level, 
but the whole tenor of his talk was vastly reassuring in its evidence and insistence 
that in this inevitable and revolutionary maritime technique Britain is not being 
left behind. It was refreshing to hear that the intention is to get a nuclear-powered 
ship to sea as quickly as possible and not to wait for overlong research to indicate 
the best reactor design. Obviously the best design will emerge in time, but there 
comes a stage in all research and development when the line must be drawn and the 
results to date embodied in an actual prototype. Although Admiral Wilson gave us 
no dates and no forecasts, some of his observations gave us reason to hope that the 
Admiralty has now drawn that line. If that is a correct interpretation of his address, 


then maybe we shall see the Dreadnought under way on nuclear propulsion by 1961 
or 1962. 





THE CONDUCT OF EXTERNAL BROADCASTING 
By Lreut.-GENERAL Sir Ian Jacos, K.B.E., C.B. 
On Wednesday, 20th November, 1957, at 3 p.m. 
GENERAL SIR GEORGE ERSKINE, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C., in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN : It gives me very great pleasure to introduce to you this afternoon 
our lecturer, who is a distinguished soldier who operated, you might say, at the summit 
of affairs in the last war. Since then he has been intimately concerned with the B.B.C., 
first as Controller of European Services in 1946, then as Director of Overseas Services 
in 1948, and now as Director-General of the B.B.C. He will talk to us on a very 
interesting subject, on which we are all looking forward to hearing his views. It is the 
conduct of external broadcasting. 


LECTURE 
VERY much welcome this opportunity of addressing this Institution on a 
subject which has been much to the fore during the past year and about which 


there is a great deal of misconception. I would like to start with a short 
historical note. 


The Corporation, on its own initiative, began a regular service of broadcasts to 
audiences outside this country in 1932 when it created what was then called the 
Empire Service. This was the forerunner of what is now known as the General 
Overseas Service in English. Our first language transmissions were made in Arabic 
for the Middle East in 1938 at the request of the Government, who wished the B.B.C. 
to counteract the Italian broadcasts from Bari. From then on our services extended 
rapidly before and during the war, and this summer we were broadcasting 569 hours 
per week in 44 languages, compared with a war-time peak of about goo hours a week. 
I will refer to the effect on our operations of the recent Government White Paper in 
a moment, but first I should like to state the constitutional position. 


The Corporation now broadcasts as agents for the Government. The Foreign - 


Office, the Commonwealth Relations Office, the Colonial Office, the Board of Trade, 
and the War Office, who are known as the Prescribing Departments, prescribe the 
languages we shall use and the amount of broadcasting we shall do. It has been 
laid down that the B.B.C. should be in close touch with the Government and 
Government Departments so as to be fully informed of Government policy in relation 
to the countries to whom we broadcast. Apart from this we have been given only 
two instructions. The first is that the treatment of news items for audiences abroad 
must not differ in any material way from its treatment for audiences at home. The 
second is that we should plan our programmes in the national interest. Subject to 
these instructions, the Corporation is entirely responsible for all its output and 
receives no direction from the Government or anyone else. Our task has been given 
to us and we are left free to carry it out to the best of our ability. 


During the war the B.B.C. was subject to the National Government’s general 
direction of the war effort, and the external services had a special relationship with 
the Political Warfare Executive. The actual conduct of broadcasting was, however, 
left to the professionals. 


The essence of the arrangement is that we should have very full information 
from the Government and from other sources and should not be in any way interfered 
with. This is most important because the planning of broadcasts is a highly 


professional activity conducted over a long term and should not be the sport of 
opportunistic amateurs. 
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An important point to note is that the B.B.C. has become an international 
institution of the highest importance which holds the respect and affection of millions 
of people in every part of the world. In the last 12 years I have travelled in many 
countries and in only one place in all my travels have I met anyone to whom the 
initials B.B.C. were meaningless. That was in the customs at New York. 


Over the last three or four years, starting with a Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Drogheda which sat in 1953, the Government has reviewed the scope 
and nature of external information services, including the external service of the 
B.B.C. The result of their labours was issued in the White Paper of July this year 
and I must briefly give you what the effects of this paper are. 


First of all, it reaffirms the constitutional position and the independence of the 
B.B.C. in its external output. Secondly, it announces the abolition of five of our 
services to foreign countries, namely those to Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
and Portugal. It also announces a reduction in the scale of our service to France, 
Italy, and Austria, and the abolition of our small service in Afrikaans for South Africa. 
On the other hand it confirmed an increase of a little over double its previous size 
of the Arabic service and the extension of the newly established services in Hausa, 
Swahili, and Somali. It also allowed for additional expenditure to restore economies 
in our general operation which had had to be made in previous years, and particularly 
to restore the cut of three hours in the General Overseas Service in English, which 
will now revert to a 24-hour-a-day service. Finally, it foreshadowed a programme of 
capital expenditure designed to bring up to date our obsolescent technical facilities 
upon which little had been spent for many years. 

The provisions of the White Paper, though in some respects most valuable, do 
in my opinion a great dis-service to the B.B.C. by making a considerable gash in its 
structure in the abolition of the Scandinavian and other services. Not only does this 
cause a slackening in the most important links with our friends but it impinges on 
the world-wide nature of our service, upon which the great value of the B.B.C. to 
the country so largely depends. However, it will be a great step forward if the 
provisions of this White Paper can be read as settled policy for the next few years, 
because nothing is more harmful than year to year uncertainty. 


The external services are financed by a grant in aid to the Corporation which 
covers the definable additional cost to the Corporation of running the external service. 
Nevertheless, we regard these services as an integral part of the Corporation, and one 
of the strengths that they possess is that they are, in the eyes of the world, the same 
voice that speaks to the people of this country. 

You will see from what I have said that we are broadcasting to audiences with 
many different characteristics. If I list them it will help you to understand their 
variation. First we have the British abroad in every part of the world, and along 
with them we have people in all parts of the Commonwealth for whom we provide 
not only the most valuable link but also a steady flow of programmes for rebroad- 
casting. Our services provide a backbone for many local services throughout the 
Colonies, and are rebroadcast largely in the English-speaking Dominions. 


Then we have the steadily increasing number of English-speaking foreigners. 
We are ourselves doing a great deal to increase the number of these through our 
widespread “ English by Radio ”’ programmes. There is an immense interest overseas 
in learning English and we are one of the most powerful of the agencies in this country 


who are fostering this interest. We are helping to make English the great international 
language. 
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Then we have our friends and allies in many foreign countries, both in the free 
world and behind the Iron Curtain. To these we speak in their own languages. 
Finally we have the people of countries whose policy is hostile to our own. 


The point which frequently gets overlooked is that broadcasting is directed to 
individual people in large numbers and not to Governments. Our task in relation to 
all foreign audiences is fundamentally the same, no matter what may be their state 
of advancement or the nature of their Government. It is to implant in the minds of 
these people a friendly understanding of this country and its people. It is by doing 
this that broadcasting is able to advance the national interest. The method of doing 
it is the skilled job which we have studied in every kind of situation for 25 years. 
We have built up over these years an exceedingly able and skilled staff, imbued with 
common principles but organized in groups whose duty it is to acquire and maintain 
a detailed knowledge of the particular audience to whom they are directing their 
broadcasts, so as to be very closely aware of how best to create the friendly interest 
we seek. Their duty also is to be closely in touch with what is going on in this 
country, not only in Government circles but in industry, in culture, in the arts, and 
in the géneral life of the country. 


In doing our work we have to remember first that broadcasting is a long-term 
business. Principles and practices employed must stand the test of time. Secondly, 
one cannot assume that broadcasts designed for a particular audience will not be 
heard elsewhere. In a world-wide service like ours, great numbers of people in many 
parts of the world can hear at least two services, and as the knowledge of languages, 
particularly of English, increases, they can compare what is said in one service with 
what is said in another. In many parts of Europe they can also compare our external 
services with our domestic services. A world-wide service of this nature must be 
consistent. 


Finally, we have to remember that the reputation, standing, and integrity of the 
B.B.C. and its services are matters of the highest importance and are a vital factor 
in the success of the task that we have to carry out on behalf of this country. 


Bearing these questions in mind, we have to ask ourselves what means are likely 
to be effective in achieving our aim. 


A lot of muddled talk goes on in which words like ‘ propaganda ’ and ‘ selling 
Britain ’ are loosely used. These can be very misleading phrases or slogans unless 
they are carefully analysed in relation to the job in hand. We have made a profound 
study of our job in the last 20 years, during which period we have been faced with 
situations of every kind. We have had to broadcast to audiences in enemy countries 
and in occupied countries during a full-scale war. We have had to deal with the 
problems of local war and cold war. We have had to cope with aggressive nationalism 
and with racialism. In all these different situations it is essential to consider the 
background against which our broadcasts are going to be heard by the audience in 
question. We have to consider their state of knowledge, their access to other 
information. We have to know what they are being told from other sources. We 
have to know the state of mind of people, some of whom may be living. under a 
grinding tyranny or who have no opportunity whatever for travelling outside their 
own countries. In other countries we have to interest audiences who have free 
access to information and who are living full and varied lives. All these factors have 
to be carefully assessed in deciding how to make ourselves intelligible, how to make 
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our broadcasts interesting and useful, and how to make them carry conviction. Each 
audience presents its special problems, and our different services, while they must be 
entirely consistent with one another in their facts, have got to be made up and 
presented individually. Having said this, there are some principles, we believe, which 
are of universal application. Before stating these I would like to say a word about 
some others who have operated or are operating in the same field. 


It is very interesting to read in Mein Kampf the principles adopted by the 
German propaganda organization, as described by Hitler. Curiously enough, he 
states that he had learned these principles by studying the very effective British 
propaganda in the first World War. Most of his deductions from his study were 
quite erroneous and reflect his own distorted mind. To summarize his ideas, he 
advocates the entirely one-sided presentation of facts, the use of the ‘ big lie,’ the 
complete suppression of anything adverse or inconvenient, and the appeal purely 
to the emotions and never to the intellect. These ideas seem also to underlie the 
greater part of the work done by the communist world and, more lately, they seem 
to have been adopted by the Voice of the Arabs. 


All these propaganda machines have had some measure of success, but this 
success is limited in time to the period when all is going well, when power and success 
in policy or in warlike operations assist, and when the voice is heard by audiences 
who are impressed by the apparent might and success of the body which is speaking. 
When things go wrong, when success is absent, the method breaks down and 
ultimately fails. ' 


An exceedingly interesting example of this is presented by recent events in 
Hungary. The country has been dominated for 11 years by a communist regime 
supported by Russian troops. Throughout this period the population has been 
subjected to the full treatment of communist propaganda, with the suppression of 
liberty and with very small facilities for contact with the outer world. Yet, when the 
time came in 1956, it became clear that none of this had carried any conviction 
because it was based on something rotten. In the end the human spirit violently 
reacted. 


During all this period the B.B.C. had been broadcasting to Hungary, and although 
in the last four or five years there had been fairly intense jamming of our broadcasts, 
they had been widely listened to and had met the need of the Hungarian people to 
a remarkable degree. A great body of evidence, drawn from the Hungarian refugees, 
drives home this conviction. Furthermore, during the short time that Radio Budapest 
was in the hands of the insurgents, they delivered the following message to us through 
the British Embassy :— 


“ We express our appreciation of the London Radio Station, B.B.C., for the 
objective information given to the world about our people’s struggle. We were 
particularly pleased to note that there was no incitement to extremism and that 
the tone of the broadcasts expressed solidarity in our joy over victories and in 
our sorrow in weeping for our dead.” 


An Englishman who went into Hungary during the rising reported as follows :— 


“One particularly pleasing thing for an Englishman was the tribute the 
Hungarians paid to the B.B.C. They said that the B.B.C. you could always 
trust. You could always be sure that if the B.B.C. said something was the case, 
it was the case.” 
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What, then, are the principles on which we found our work? They are as 
follows :— 


1. We state the objective truth, as far as it is known to us, on all questions of 
fact. This applies to all our news bulletins and to all our reporting of events 
here and elsewhere. 


2. We give a strong exposition and explanation of British thought and action. 
There is nothing detached or objective about this, though when conflicting 
views are held by substantial elements in this country they are not 
suppressed. 


3. Our other programmes are of a kind best adapted to build up friendship 
between the audience concerned and this country, and to make the whole 
of our service interesting and agreeable. We emphasize particularly British 
achievement in all fields. 


These principles, applied unswervingly over the years, in good times and in bad, 
have brought their reward. The B.B.C. is believed everywhere. In all times of crisis 
people turn to our services to learn the truth and to know what Britain is doing, and 
why. We have thousands of letters from listeners of every kind and in every part 
of the world which show this—I can only quote a few :— 


From a Chinese listener : ‘‘ I am a person who has listened to your broadcasts 
in Kuoyu for over six years. My reason for writing is that although the news you 
broadcast is written from the British point of view (and you will notice that even a 
Chinese listener is aware that our news, however objective, nevertheless reflects the 
British point of view), your approach is nevertheless such that you still uphold the 
democratic and liberal principle of impartiality and in this latter there is a world of 
difference in your broadcasts and the broadcasts we get from the Chinese mainland.” 


A group of B.B.C. listeners in Brandenburg (Soviet Zone) wrote on 20th July, 1954 : 
“ We are a fairly large circle of East Zone inhabitants and we listen regularly to your 
transmissions. We are always enthusiastic above all about the truthfulness and 
objectivity with which everything is presented. . . . We no longer listen to the lying 
propaganda of the communist stations. .. .” 


A Greek Service listener living in Hungary (January, 1957) : ‘“‘ I consider it my 
duty to tell you that the accuracy of your broadcasts enhances further the prestige 
of Great Britain, which already stands very high.” 


From a British listener in the Middle East (former Vice-Consul in Kirkuk): “1 
am most grateful to the General Overseas Service not only for its news bulletins, 
which were invaluable during some very difficult months, but for keeping me in touch 
with so many different aspects of day-to-day life in Britain. If it can be said to have 
an elbow, more power to it.” 


I need hardly say that for us to be successful we must have a good case to put 
forth. You cannot create an illusion, at any rate not for long. Our success ultimately 
depends upon the successful conduct and policy of this country, upon the achieve- 
ments of British people, and upon the maintenance of Britain as a world force. Some 
people seem to think that the position of this country depends upon propaganda and 
that victories can be won by words. When things go wrong in some part of the world 
they are apt to imagine that this is because the British case has not been put. This 
can have some truth in it but those who are-concerned with public relations know 
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perfectly well that they are unlikely to be successful if the body that they represent 
has little to offer. I am not pretending that Britain has little to offer—anything but. 
When there is achievement, we can display and record it. When there is division 
and controversy in Britain we must reflect them—we are the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. Naturally, our job is to make the best use of the available material. 
We can be efficient and alert but we cannot achieve the impossible. 


I would like to consider two examples of our broadcasts about which there is a 
natural concern. They are our broadcasts to Russia and our broadcasts to the Middle 
East. The questions that are often asked in relation to these are, first, are we doing 
all we can to weaken the hold of Communism ? And second, what are we doing to 
counteract the Voice of the Arabs ? 


In considering both these questions we must first remember our objective which, 
as I have already stated, is to gain the friendship and understanding of the audiences 
for this country. In both cases it is a question of studying how best to do this in the 
peculiar circumstances which exist and bearing in mind the point which is often 
forgotten, that we broadcast to people and not to governments. 


Let us take first the question of broadcasts to Russia. The main problem here is 
to broadcast in such a way that the facts and ideas put forward will penetrate minds 
whose whole way of thinking is so different from ours, and whose knowledge of the 
outer world is so completely lacking. 


We have been broadcasting in Russian for 114 years, which is a comparatively 
short time compared with the 40 years since the. Russian Revolution and the hundreds 
of years for which the Russian people have been subjected to an autocratic rule. 


Our first problem was to secure belief for our facts, and this alone is difficult 
enough in the circumstances. I think we have made considerable progress in this 
direction, a proof of which was the dissemination by the students in Moscow of B.B.C. 
bulletins at the time of the Hungarian rising. 


Our second objective in Russia is to obtain some understanding among the 
audiences of what Britain thinks and does, and why. 


Our third objective is to drive home to our audiences the British people’s 
opposition to Communism, and the grounds for this opposition, and to demonstrate 
our alternative in every way we can. The essence of success here is to play upon the 
curiosity and intelligent wonderings that grow in the minds of people who are placed 
in the communist strait-jacket. As the intelligentsia expands and becomes increasingly 
restless, the prospects of success, in spite of the strong jamming of our broadcasts, 
improve. We have to frame our broadcasts, however, in such a way that they don’t 
drive our audiences to identify themselves with their own Government in rejecting 
criticism of things in which they all take legitimate pride. The whole operation has 
to be planned with some subtlety. 

The problem is somewhat different when one is thinking of broadcasting to the 
lesser countries behind the iron curtain. In nearly all these countries there remain 
strong links with the West and a considerable knowledge of western thought and 
tradition. These links can be strengthened and the knowledge can be expanded, and 
every effort is made to weaken the hold of the alien rule of the Russian Communist 
Party. 

The problems of the Middle East are somewhat different. Here one has to 
remember that the Arabic service of the B.B.C. is heard from Casablanca to Baghdad 
and from Damascus to Khartoum. It is, | suppose, the only Arabic service which 
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caters for all the Arabs in all its transmissions. It is thus in a rather different position 
from, say, Cairo, whose Voice of the Arabs programme is used to threaten and cajole 
different parts of the Arab world at different times. 


The Arabic service is thus the expression of Britain in many different countries, 
all of which are fundamentally unstable and have policies which vary from day to day. 


In one sense the wide scope of the Arabic service is a disadvantage because it 
makes it very difficult to single out a particular part of the Arab world for special 
treatment. On the other hand, it is a strength because one can demonstrate over the 
Arabic service the constant aims of Great Britain and the stability of the ideas for 
which we stand. 


It is possible to deal with some of the gross mis-statements of the Voice of the 
Arabs. But the idea that we should ourselves indulge in the same kind of scurrilous 
incitement is contrary to all our principles in the conduct of broadcasting. Tub- 
thumping and rabble-rousing can achieve successes in certain conditions, but as long- 
term methods they defeat themselves, particularly when the favourable conditions 
disappear. 


The point to remember in considering these matters is that everything ultimately 
depends on British policy being stable, consistent, and successful, and being supported 
by sufficient power. Words in the long run are no substitute for deeds. 


I referred earlier to the Government’s White Paper and the changes that it is 
bringing about in our services. I very much hope that the restorations and improve- 
ments foreshadowed in that Paper will be extended still further in the future. I am 
convinced of the great importance of our work for this country. What we want is 
enthusiastic backing so that our leadership in this field, which was so marked at the 
end of the war, can be recovered. We had then the most powerful transmitters in the 
world and we did more broadcasting than any of our rivals. Since then we have been 
surpassed by the U.S.S.R. and her satellites, who act as a co-ordinated chorus. 


After the war the B.B.C. could be found in many places on the short-wave bands 
of a radio set. Today it’s the communist stations that are found in such numbers, 
with the B.B.C. appearing only here and there. This will be even more so with the 
elimination of some of our West Europe services and the curtailment of some others. 
There is still a great deal of short-wave listening in foreign countries. Indeed, it is 
on a scale never known in this country and not easily understood by people here who 
have no need to listen outside for information and knowledge. It is estimated that 
there are 270,000,000 radio receivers in the world. Five million pounds a year scems 
a comparatively small sum for this country to pay to ensure that its voice shall be 
heard on as many of these receivers as possible. 


Broadcasting or radio is gradually being supplemented, and may ultimately in 
places be largely supplanted, by television. It is most desirable that the work the 
B.B.C. is doing in the field of external broadcasting should spread into the new 
medium. 


The problems that present themselves here are in some respects new because the 
limited range of television precludes direct communication from a transmitter in one 
country to the people in another. The future of external broadcasting in television 
lies largely in collaboration between broadcasting organizations and the exchange of 
programmes either on film or by means of link such as Eurovision. 
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I don’t propose to say more about these today, except this. Many of the 
countries in the world who will be setting up television services cannot possibly have 
enough material to fill them. They are bound therefore to look to outside sources, 
just as the cinemas in most countries have had to do. The important thing is that 
there should be adequate British sources from which programmes of all kinds can be 
drawn, because without this the main fare of the television services of the world will 
be American. 


The B.B.C. is already sending a good many programmes abroad, but this is a 
field in which greater resources will have to be employed than at present. It will be 
a long time before television supersedes radio as the main international exchange of 
broadcasting, but we must not be left behind in the march of events. 


I have given you a very rapid sketch of external broadcasting which is a very 
large subject and one of great interest and importance. I should like to leave you 
with the thought that we in the B.B.C. are deeply conscious of the importance of the 
work we are doing and are doing our utmost to make our service of real value to the 
good name and prestige of this country. We believe that our record over 25 years is 
such as to do credit to those many men and women of many nationalities who have 
worked so hard. 


DISCUSSION 


LiguT.-COLONEL J. JELLEN: Would you care to say whether services such as 
Radio Free Europe or the Voice of America are a help to the B.B.C. in what the B.B.C. 
is trying to do? } 

THE LECTURER: One must distinguish between the Voice of America and Radio 
Free Europe because they set out to do quite different things. The Voice of America 
is the American equivalent of the B.B.C.; they have no national broadcasting organiza- 
tion in America and they had to create a new organization which comes not under the 
State Department but under the Defence Council, and which is known as the Voice of 
America. 


It does more or less the same kind of thing as ourselves, but it has suffered much 
over the last 10 or 12 years from instability. Congress one year would cut its appropriation 
in half, and then the next year some new notion would spring up and its appropriation 
would be doubled. Then McCarthy got to work on it. The Voice of America has had a 
most disturbed and difficult time. In the last two or three years it has had comparative 
peace at home and I think it is settling down and doing good work. We have always 
kept in close touch with it. 


Radio Free Europe is quite different. It is financed by public subscription in 
America, and it has been set up in Munich. It sets out to be an alternative Home Service 
for the satellite countries. It broadcasts for 14 hours a day to Czechoslovakia, for instance, 
and gives them what purports to be their own Home Service. It does not broadcast on 
behalf of another country. 


There is no doubt that it has had some success and has worked very hard. Those 
who run it suffer, I think, from the faults of over-enthusiasm ; from time to time they 
have, to far. too great a degree, incited people to commit acts which merely brought 
disaster on them. They are, as it were, an irregular force operating alongside the regulars 
and doing quite good work. We do not always agree with what they do—regulars very 
often do not agree with the irregulars—but I think that in their way they have done well 


CoLonEL J. MAcNarIR SmitH, R.M., Retp.: In his recent very interesting Reith 
lecture, Mr. Kennan made a great point of the necessity or desirability of immediately 
answering the continual flow of lies which are put out in the Soviet broadcasts. Is there 
a system in the B.B.C. by which these broadcasts are noted, analysed, and answered ? 
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THE LecTURER: I heard Mr. Kennan’s lecture on Sunday night. I hope many of 
you heard it, for it was extremely interesting. We have a monitoring service which 
receives, records, and reproduces all the main broadcasts which are made throughout the 
world. We are in partnership with the Americans in this work, and between us we 
cover the world. We have a very complete record of what has been said by the Russians 
and their friends. That is one of the essential ingredients in framing broadcasts: we 
must know what was said and then decide how best to deal with it. 


The best method is not always simply to contradict what was said. Sometimes it 
is much more effective to take account of what people have been told and then treat the 
subject from a rather more positive point of view, dealing, incidentally, with what has 
been said by others. One does not want to be in the position of merely answering back 
all the time. After all, we are doing a positive job. It is an essential part of that job 
to know exactly what people are being told through other sources, and we have a system 
to tell us that. 


ComMODORE R. Harrison : I should like to endorse what the lecturer said about 
people in Europe learning English from the B.B.C. I know a young Dutchman who, to 
my astonishment, learned English entirely from B.B.C. broadcasting during the war. 
He was concealed in a loft in his father’s house and he had nothing else to do but listen 
to broadcasts. At the end of the war he spoke English very well indeed. 


Turning to the Scandinavian broadcasts, do I understand that all the broadcasts in 
English to Denmark, which is a country I know slightly, have ceased ? The Danes are 
particularly friendly to us and many of them speak English. English is one of the 
alternative compulsory languages in their secondary schools. They can, of course, listen 
to the ordinary English Home Service and Light Programmes, but unless they are very 
good indeed at English most of the news broadcasts are spoken too quickly for Danes 
fully to appreciate them. 


THE LECTURER: That is perfectly true. The extent of English speaking is growing, 
particularly in Scandinavia. Quite apart from their listening to the English programmes— 
and certainly those in the nearer parts of Scandinavia can hear our domestic services 
after dark—we broadcast a very comprehensive series of ‘‘ English by Radio’”’ pro- 
grammes. These are language courses and you can learn English entirely by following 
one of these courses for a year or so. 


What has been discontinued for Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Holland, and Portugal 
is the series of programmes in their own languages. We still broadcast the English 
programmes. We have a General Overseas Service for 24 hours a day, mainly directed 
to the outer world. We have “ London Calling Europe,” in English, and we have 
“London Calling Asia,” also in English. We still address these countries in English, 
but in general programmes addressed to wide areas; they cannot deal with particular 
problems which arise between us and Denmark, for example. 


It is a great pity that the link with these countries in their own languages has been 
broken. I think the link with Norway is one of the worst cases. When the abolition of 
the Norwegian service was mooted about four years‘ago—it was suggested in the 
Drogheda Report—we had letters from Norwegian sailors—they have an immense 
mercantile marine all over the world—who relied entirely on the B.B.C. Norwegian 
service for their news. They wrote and said that they would offer to subscribe to keep 
it going. It is a great pity to have severed that link and I think it has been a great 
mistake to save, relatively, a handful of money—but there it is. 


Captain A. H. WALtis, R.N.: Could the lecturer tell us anything about the link 
between the B.B.C. and the Foreign Office ? I was thinking, in particular, of when some 
false story from overseas requires to be countered. Does the initiative stem from the 
B.B.C. or from the Foreign Office ? 
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THE LECTURER: The link is quite simple. We keep in very close touch with the 
Foreign Office and with the Commonwealth Relations Office and the Colonial Office in 
order to know at all times what is going on. They give us very full information. The 
link, first of all, is between the language section in the B.B.C. and the equivalent political 
department in the Foreign Office. Our German service would be very closely in touch 
with the German Department of the Foreign Office, for example. 


Next, there is the more central link between the Foreign Office Information Policy 
Department—which is the Department which controls their own information services 
round the world—and the B.B.C. This is a link on broader questions of future 
developments. 


The initiative on information is taken on both sides. If we hear something and we 
want to know the official facts in relation to it, we telephone them. Or they may say to 
us, ‘‘ This will happen. Here is all the information and the background to it.”’ 


The link in that way is very close. What they do not do is to say what we should 
do about any of these things. That is the professional job of the man planning the 
broadcasts. Interference by amateurs, as all soldiers know, can be very irritating. It is 
much better to tell the professional what has to be done, to give him all the information, 
and to let him carry on with the job. 


Caprain A. R. Fargunar, R.N.: You have emphasized that you do not broadcast 
to governments but to people. When you broadcast to the Arabs, do you use classical 
Arabic ? The Bedouin in the desert would not understand you if you did. If you are 
talking to China, you have to remember that Mao Tse-tung speaks Mandarin but that 
there are hundreds of languages and dialects in China. In which language do you 
broadcast ? 


THE LEecTURER: That is a problem. It is not as serious as you suggest, however, 
although it faces all broadcasting organizations. In speaking to the Arabs you must 
broadcast in an Arabic. I do not think any broadcasting organization in the Arabic 
world broadcasts what you might call uneducated Arabic. They broadcast the language 
that you read in Arab newspapers. It is a fairly standard version. I do not think it 
matters very much whether the remote desert dweller understands, because in the 
semi-backward countries the people you are aiming at are in the middle and upper range. 


I suppose the easiest place to choose to demonstrate this would be Russia, where 
you are not talking to the man on the collective farm but to the thousands and thousands 
who have been turned out of the technical schools and to the other skilled workers—the 
people who, first of all, are likely to have sets and, secondly, who have the beginnings of 
sufficient intelligence to understand what it is all about and who have this feeling ot 
curiosity developing. 


Although the language problem is not easy, I think it can be solved on the lines on 
which it is solved by all home broadcasts. When it comes to broadcasting to China, you 
have to take your choice. We have broadcast in only two of the main Chinese dialects, 
if that is the right word for them. You cannot do anything about the remainder. There 
isa limit. In India we use four of the main languages—Urdu, Bengali, Hindi, and Marathi. 


Group CapTAIN R. FuLLjamEs : Is there any broadcasting or propaganda authorized 
by the United Nations? If so, how are you linked with the United Nations ? 


THE LEecTuRER: The United Nations have a Radio Division which broadcasts, but 
they do only two things—first, broadcast about the proceedings of the United Nations 
and, secondly, compile a number of feature programmes about the work of the specialized 
agencies. They have done some very good programmes. We do not relay their account 
of their proceedings, first, because we have neither the time nor the space to do so and, 
secondly, because we have a pretty full report of our own. We generally rebroadcast 
their feature programmes. From time to time on special occasions we have lent them 
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our transmitters in order to carry reports of special meetings to particular parts of the 
world. For instance, they may want to broadcast something about Kashmir, and we 
help them to get the report of the proceedings out to India and Pakistan. We co-operate 
in that way. 


They do not indulge in any propaganda, however, because there is no basis for it. 
It is a factual job. 


Major J. NortH: The purpose of news broadcasts to friendly countries is self- 
evident, but I should like to know whether there is any policy behind the news broadcasts 
to, shall we say, countries behind the iron curtain. Or do the B.B.C. merely have faith 
in the dissemination of the truth of events ? 


Tue LEcTURER: The latter. 


Major R. B. Mason: Could the lecturer tell us something about the effect of 
jamming and whether there is now more jamming of B.B.C. broadcasts behind the iron 
curtain than there used to be. What are the general effects of efforts to counteract it ? 


THE LecTURER: The jamming situation is as follows. We started broadcasting in 
Russian to Russia in 1946 and for some time there was no interference. In fact, our 
broadcasts were quite freely talked about in Moscow and there was no suggestion that 
it was Wrong to listen to them. Two or three years later the situation changed and it 
became one of those subjects which people did not talk about. Then the jamming 
started. I forget the exact date on which jamming started, but it was five or six years 
ago. It began by the jamming of all broadcasts in Russian and it was extended to 
broadcasts to the satellites. Then it was extended to one or two of the countries on the 
fringe of the Soviet Empire. For example, they began to jam our broadcasts to Turkey, 
Finland, and Persia. 


This went on until we had the visit of B. and K. to this country. Immediately after 
that, Russian jamming of broadcasts in their language ceased. Some of the satellite 
jamming ceased, some did not. There was a honeymoon period for a little while, but the 
jamming restarted in full blast with the Hungarian affair. The only jamming which has 


not returned is jamming by the Poles; they are not jamming our broadcasts to Poland. . 


There is some jamming but it emanates from Russia. 


The extent of the jamming operation is vast. I went to our technical station at 
Tatsfield last week—it has been used lately, curiously enough, in connection with the 
sputnik—where they investigate and track down all the jamming. They said there were 
at least 1,000 transmitters working on the job in Russia. That is a bigger effort than the 
whole of our broadcasting. 


The way of defeating jamming is to put out your broadcasts on the largest possible 
number of frequencies. The effort to jam them all then becomes impossibly large. When 
this jamming started we went into partnership with the Americans and synchronized the 
timing of our broadcasts so that British and American broadcasts go Out at the same time, 
each on about 25 different transmitting frequencies. In other words, in all about 50 
frequencies are employed. Our hope is that some of them will get through. We felt 
that it did not very much matter whether they heard the British or the American 
broadcast as long as they heard one of them. A different jammer is required for each 
frequency, of course; the jamming transmission is simply the transmission of a noise 
on a given frequency. If they had to jam all these broadcasts it would require an 
enormous effort. The evidence is that although they are pretty successful in the main 
cities, they are anything but successful outside them. It is impossible to jam that large 
number of frequencies over so large an area as Russia and the satellites. 


There is no doubt that we get through in part in many places. All the evidence 
shows that the effectiveness of the jamming is not as great as we at first thought, but 
it is an extraordinary situation that such a vast effort should be made to stop the people 
from hearing these broadcasts. I do not know how long it will continue. 
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Arr VicE-MARSHAL W. M. Yoot: I should like to ask the lecturer what evidence 
we have of the audience that we reach in Russia. You mentioned the students in 
Moscow. Do we know what number hear these broadcasts or the extent to which they 
are received in the main centres of Russia ? 


THE LECTURER: You cannot get any statistical evidence out of Russia. It is rather 
like military intelligence ; all you can do is to build up a picture from a large number of 
small indications. Various sources are available. First, there is the Embassy and 
various visitors to Russia. Then there are the Russians in Berlin and the refugees and 
deserters. There are also the people who live on the fringes of Russia, just outside the 
border, and they can give a fairly good impression of the conditions in the fringe areas. 


When the jamming stopped it again became possible for correspondence to start, 
and we again had a lot of letters from Russia. We had many in the early days after the 
war, but that stopped when listening to the broadcasts were frowned upon; they no 
longer dared to write. During the short honeymoon period of nine or ten months or a 
year ago we received letters again. 


It is impossible to say what is the extent of the audience in Russia. All we can say, 
from many indications picked up from every direction over these years, is that there is 
a considerable volume of listening. The evidence in Moscow of which I spoke was quite 
definite. The students passed these broadcast texts round and stuck them on the notice 
boards. There was a big row and the university was closed for a time. 


I cannot possibly tell you whether the number of listeners in Russia is in thousands 
or in millions. All we can tell is that it is an audience worth cultiv ting. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It remains for me to thank Sir Ian for a mo: interesting lecture 
and for his kindness in answering so many diverse questions so wel’ I think I can tell 
him that we all think the B.B.C. is doing a tremendously good jobi. a quiet way. It is 
also significant of the importance of the B.B.C. that Russia is prepared to use 1,000 or 
more transmitters in order to try to prevent what the B.B.C. is saying from reaching the 
Russian people. I think that is a most significant fact, that they place that amount of 
importance on trying to stop the truth from reaching their people. 


I am sure that you have been as thrilled as I to hear how the B.B.C. overseas 
broadcasting is conducted, and on your behalf, therefore, I should like sincerely to thank 
General Sir Ian Jacob for his lecture. We wish him and the Corporation every success 
in continuing their good work. (Applause.) 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF NUCLEAR POWER FOR 
MARINE PURPOSES 


By Rear-Apmrirat G. A. M. Witson, C.B. 
On Wednesday, 4th December, 1957, at 3 p.m. 
VicE-ADMIRAL N. E. Datton, C.B., O.B.E., in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN : I should like to introduce to you Rear-Admiral G. A. M. Wilson, 
who early this year was appointed to the Admiralty with the title of Rear-Admiral for 
Nuclear Propulsion. He was appointed for the special purpose of advising the Board of 
Admiralty on the policies which should be adopted in the introduction of nuclear power 
for the propulsion of Her Majesty’s Ships, for co-ordinating all the many and varied 
activities that must be necessarily involved in this process, and for advising on all the 
necessary training of naval and civilian dockyard personnel to operate, maintain, and care 
for nuclear-propelled ships when they are introduced. 

This task is only in its infancy. We are at the beginning of an entirely new era. 
We probably do not know yet where we are going or where we shall end up. We have 
got to feel our way and find out what can be done, what resources can be made available 
to us, and how much we can afford to do. 

All this is the job of Admiral Wilson to resolve and I hope that this afternoon he 
will tell you of some of the problems involved, what it all means, and what we are trying 
to do. I do not suppose that in the limited time available to him he will be able to tell 
you all of it, but he will do his best to outline what is involved and later, perhaps, we 
shall be able to elucidate a little more information during the discussion. 


LECTURE 


T is always difficult in a subject such as this to know exactly where to begin. 
Some of you undoubtedly are familiar with the fundamentals of reactor 
technology, but I should imagine there are others who would welcome a brief 
outline of what a reactor does and how it works. 


I think I can do no better, therefore, than to take the advice of the King of 
Hearts in Alice in Wonderland and “ begin at the beginning,’’. but if I were to go 
“on to the end,” so vast is this subject, we should be here till next week. 


Basically, a reactor is a heat producer and replaces the boiler in a conventional 
power plant. The main difference lies in the fact that whereas the latter relies on 
combustion of fossil fuel, the reactor relies on a nuclear chain reaction to produce 
the heat. 


In all thermal reactors there are three basic parts; the fuel, the moderator, 
and the coolant. The fuel, as its name implies, produces heat by internal fission, 
but the economies of very fast neutrons so released is so poor that the chain reaction 
would soon die out were it not for the moderator which, in fact, acts as an absorber 
of neutron energy and, by slowing the neutrons down quickly before they have a 
chance to be parasitically absorbed by other materials in the reactor, makes them 
more liable to be effective in creating further fission. 


Without the coolant the whole core would melt. The coolant is necessary for 
two main reasons :— 


(a) to keep the core at a reasonable operating temperature, and 

(b) to utilize the heat taken up in passage through the core for conversion to 
useful work either directly or indirectly through a suitable heat exchanger, 
so producing steam. ; 
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There is only one fissionable material appearing in nature, the isotope U**> 
which appears as one part in 140 in natural uranium. Artificial fuel can, however, 
be produced by neutron bombardment of the isotope U** to produce plutonium, or 
of the element thorium to produce U**%. But both these fuels bring problems in 
their wake and are not yet commonly used in power reactors. 

There are a variety of possible moderators of which those currently in most 
common use are graphite or light water. Heavy water is also an excellent moderator 
but unfortunately costs about ten times as much as the best brand of champagne 
without being worth drinking. 

Gases, heavy or light water, or certain liquid metals may be used as coolants, 
and in many cases it is possible to have one material act as both moderator and 
coolant. 

At first sight it would seem that since we can make use of all the experience 
which has been built up over the years in the design of conventional power plants, 
there should not be any great difficulty in replacing the usual furnace with a reactor, 
since the function of each is to produce heat. This is a gross over-simplification and 
the reason lies in the fact that there are certain new features which are introduced 
by the use of nuclear reactors which pose entirely new problems which have not 
been met before. 

These problems all arise directly from the use of a chain reaction in which 
neutrons play an essential part and are due to the presence of nuclear radiation, the 
effects of neutron irradiation, the use of unusual materials, and geometrical limitations 
on design. The presence of these nuclear radiations makes it essential to provide a 
biological shield around the reactor to protect the operating staff, but this also makes 
maintenance much more difficult and adds greatly to the overall weight of the plant. 

The effects of neutron irradiation can take many forms ; for instance, deforma- 
tion of the fuel itself, and changes in the lattice structure of materials in the reactor. 
Yet another effect of neutron bombardment of materials is that they may become 
radio-active, which increases the difficulty of handling them if they have to be taken 
out of the reactor. 

As regards unusual materials, not all materials which have been used in the 
past for the construction of power plants are necessarily suitable for use in reactors 
because of certain fundamental nuclear physical properties. For instance, steel has 
a relatively high absorption of thermal neutrons so that it must be kept to a minimum 
to avoid unproductive loss of neutrons. 


Finally, the reactor designer has not a free choice of the disposition of the 
various components in the core, as he has to meet certain requirements imposed by 
nuclear physics both on the quantity of material which he may use and the 
disposition of that material in the reactor. It should be remembered, therefore, that 
whilst the problems may vary in detail and in degree from one reactor system to 
another, they cannot be eliminated. 

Now perhaps we should look at one or two basic facts bearing on reactor design : 

(r) Energy output (power multiplied by endurance) is directly related to the 
quantity of fissile material in the fuel, above that required for criticality (that is, 
of the U5 of which there are only 16 lb. in one ton of natural uranium). 

(2) Fuel enrichment ; that is to say, the increase in the fissile isotope U2*5 over 
and above normal can give either increased power or long core life or a combination 


of both. But the fuel cost rises disproportionately because the enriching process is 
a very expensive one. 
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(3) The greater the enrichment, however, the smaller the core size and hence 
the smaller the reactor pressure vessel. By enriching, therefore, the whole size and 
weight of the plant can be reduced and therefore its capital costs come tumbling down. 


(4) It follows from (2) and (3) above that for any given type of reactor there 
is a degree of enrichment which gives optimum overall economy of operation. 


(5) The critical size of core, that is to say, the smallest size which will support 
a chain reaction, is governed by fuel enrichment, efficiency of moderator, and 
neutron absorption in coolant and structure. 


(6) The smaller the reactor core the more difficult becomes the problem of heat 
removal from it, and this is often the controlling factor in design. Liquid metals 
remove heat best of all ; liquids are better than gas. 


(7) Reactor design is complicated by fission product poisons which build up 
with time and themselves absorb neutrons and so tend gradually to bring the chain 
reaction to an end. The reactor must therefore be made large enough to overcome 
this tendency by gradual withdrawal of control rods, and it must also be so designed 
as to be-able to restart after a rapid shut down from high power when the effects of 
poisons are most severe. 


From what I have already said, you can imagine that the variables to be taken 
into consideration in designing a reactor are staggering. It has been estimated that 
there are over 150 different ones in any one reactor design, but many of these can 
fortunately be quickly eliminated without exhaustive calculation. There will 
probably remain at least seven or eight variables to be considered, each in relation 
to the other, and with the possible combinations and permutations this gives some- 
thing of the order of 40,000. Later on in the game, if any single change is made in 
design of material, dimensions, or any other variable, it reflects on the others as all 
these parameters are interdependent. The Atomic Energy Authority estimate that 
any basically new reactor study requires 500 to 1,000 man-years of scientific and 
professional engineering study to reach the prototype stage, even with the aid of 
modern electronic calculating machines. 


As you are aware, many different types of reactor have been developed, at least 
up to an experimental or prototype stage, and the selection of particular systems for 
marine applications is not an easy one. Too often a system appears attractive at 
first sight only, on further investigation, to reveal attendant problems, and no one 
type appears to be the answer to the maiden’s prayer. I thought it would be of 
interest, therefore, if I were to outline the possible short-term ship plant developments. 


(a) The pressurized water reactor. This type of reactor can be made pretty 
compact, but to make it so requires very highly enriched fuel and the result, therefore, 
is far from being an economical plant. Because of thelow weight and space to power 
ratio it is the plant best suited at present for small naval vessels, including submarines, 
and has been adopted both by the U.S. Navy and ourselves. Such reactors can, 
however, be designed with lower enrichments and further investigation is needed to 
establish the degree to which it may be possible to develop a plant giving reasonable 
economy of operation for small ships. 


(5) The organic liquid moderated reactor. Considerable work has been done on 
this system both in the United Kingdom and in the United States, and experimental 
work is continuing. It has advantages over the pressurized water reactor which are 
twofold :— 
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(i) Because the liquid boils at a very high temperature, comparable steam 
pressures in the secondary circuit can be obtained using a low primary 
circuit pressure. 

(ii) The liquid is virtually non-corrosive and does not become radio-active. 
The weight of shielding of the primary circuit and heat exchangers can 
therefore be reduced. There are, however, disadvantages in that the fuel 
required is enriched to a degree which is unlikely to make this a really 
economical application, and the liquid does deteriorate under radio-activity 
and requires replacement. 

(c) The gas cooled graphite moderated reactor. These would be of an improved 
Calder Hall type using very lowly enriched fuel in order to decrease the overall size 
and weight of plant. These plants are of proven technique and are inherently safe, 
and with the increase in fuel rating and of outlet temperatures envisaged, could 
provide early and valuable information and experience in design, construction, and 
operation for an initial surface ship project. One of the biggest disadvantages, 
however, is that, despite its slight enrichment, it would still be very large and 
cumbersome and only be suitable for comparatively large ships. 

(d) The gas cooled heavy water moderated reactor. This is a technique which is fairly 
well known and the Canadians in particular have done a great deal of work on heavy 
water. Reactor feasibility studies are now being carried out by the Atomic Energy 
Authority in the hope of producing both smaller and more economical plant. 
Unfortunately, heavy water is extremely expensive and its practicability may well 
depend on whether this liquid can be made available in the necessary quantities and 
at a price to make such a system commercially attractive. 

For the longer-term development it is clear that we must aim for an altogether 
revolutionary system designed towards drastic reduction of weight coupled with a 
much higher plant efficiency, which in turn means much higher reactor coolant 
temperatures. Much research work is going on on such projects, but they call for 
sustained metallurgical and chemical development and experimentation—particularly 
on fuel elements. Such systems are likely to be several years, at best, behind those 
mentioned and it would be premature today to attempt to enlarge on this beyond 
saying that one of these types stands out above others in its obvious attractions for 
ship use. This is the very high temperature gas cooled reactor necessitating fuel 
elements of enriched uranium in ceramic or cermet form. The gas would be utilized 
in a closed cycle gas turbine, thus avoiding the complication and weight of heat 
exchangers and enabling a compact, high-efficiency plant to be designed. As a 
production model, this development is, perhaps, eight years off. Of the many other 
‘gleams in the eye,’ later development probably lies in the sphere of liquid metal 
cooling with its great advantages of very high heat transfer rates. 

This, then, is a brief survey of some of the fundamentals of reactor design and 
selection. Let us now look at the purpose of attempting to apply nuclear power to 
marine propulsion, some of the problems which arise, and some possibilities how 
these may be overcome. 

What does nuclear power offer? From a naval viewpoint almost limitless 
endurance at high power without requiring oxygen for combustion. This is, of 
course, ideal for a submarine, and for the first time in history we have within our 
grasp a true submersible independent for long periods of any contact with the 
atmosphere and capable of high sustained speed under water. As an instrument for 
surprise attack against targets (sea or land) it has potentialities which are unsurpassed, 
and the problems which it poses to the defence are formidable indeed. 
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The effectiveness of submarines in the anti-submarine role is not in doubt and 
if we are to have any chance to kill enemy submarines which are nuclear propelled, 
ours must have at least as good, if not better, capabilities. As a long-term develop- 
ment, the threat of offensive action using ballistic rockets and similar weapons fired 
from submersibles, even when submerged, can be greatly increased by the adoption 
of nuclear propulsion. Its strategic and tactical potentialities are so great that 
nuclear-propelled submarines must surely be regarded as a new weapon of war rather 
than as an improved existing type. The American Navy certainly so regards them, 
based on the phenomenal results experienced with trials of the Nautilus in every 
conceivable role, except that of a ballistic missile carrier. 


As early as 1946 the Admiralty were aware of the potentialities of nuclear power 
for such an application, but due to the lack of facilities and personnel it was impossible 
to institute anything more than the sketchiest preliminary investigations until 1950. 
At this time the preliminary design of a land-based prototype of a gas cooled graphite 
moderated low enrichment reactor was considered, which it was hoped would form 
the basis of a submarine machinery installation. Investigations showed that the 
proposed design would be unsuitable and the study was abandoned. It did, however, 
reveal much valuable information on gas technology which proved useful in the 
Calder Hall programme. By this time most of the available effort of the Atomic 
Energy Authority had been diverted to the land-based programme. There is no 
doubt whatever in my mind that the policy of the country, with its crying need for 
increasing land-power generation, was entirely right in channelling its whole 
endeavours first to this end. Coupled with this, the unavailability of fissile material 
for highly enriched systems delayed any serious start being made on a further study 
until 1954, when the Dreadnought project was initiated. 


Apart from the submarine, where should we aim for the next military 
application ? 


In surface ships, the advantages of long endurance at high speed must always 


be weighed against the penalties of weight and space. Reactors, even the most 
compact of them, tend to be heavy and cumbersome beasts.. Therefore we shall 
certainly first see nuclear propulsion applied to large rather than small surface ships. 


The aircraft carrier, with its need for high speed, is a worthwhile application and 
it has other particular advantages in greatly improved possibilities of ship, flight 
deck, and radar layout ; increased capacity for aviation fuels ; and much improved 
conditions for landing-on. The carrier clearly has very strong claims indeed for our 
next fighting ship application. 


For those who have doubts on the wisdom or necessity of converting to a nuclear 
fleet, I would suggest that they reflect on what is being done by other nations in this 
field. The Americans are committed to, and have made a great start in, constructing 
a nuclear fleet. Nineteen submarines of varying types are built or under construction 
or planned for completion by 1961, a cruiser is due to be completed by 1960, and a 
large fleet carrier will follow. Preliminary design investigations for a destroyer are 
in progress. As regards the carriers, approval for a further five has been sought by 
the Navy; one each succeeding year for a total of six in service by 1966. 


We do not know definitely the Soviet intentions, but they must be aware of 
the advantages that nuclear-powered submarines would give to their very large 
underwater fleet. Their achievement with their satellite programme bears ample 
evidence of their rapid advances in the scientific field. 
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The French have announced their intention of getting a nuclear submarine to 
sea by 1961. 

It is obvious that the transition from conventional power to nuclear will be a 
slow one and that we will be faced with the problem of operating both types of ship 
at the same time. It is just not practicable to convert conventionally propelled 
warships to nuclear and, in my opinion, it will eventually be of great benefit to adopt 
nuclear propulsion for fleet replenishment work, thereby spreading the benefits 
widely over the conventional fleet by very greatly increasing its operational 
endurance. 

From a technical point of view, the problems associated with the application 
of nuclear power to a merchant ship of a large tanker type, or a fleet replenishment 
tanker, are expected to be quite similar and, to a large degree, much of the research 
and development could be dovetailed. It is generally agreed that a tanker is probably 
the most rewarding application for commercial vessels—at least initially. 

If nuclear power is to be attractive commercially it must be economically 
competitive. All studies to date have shown there to be a disparity between the 
overall operating costs of a nuclear and conventionally powered ship but, as would 
be expected, the larger the ship, the smaller the gap. In the early stages of merchant 
ship development it will be necessary to choose a ship which has a high usage factor 
and one which is capable of large bulk transport weight. A tanker most nearly fills 
these conditions and it is for this reason it is thought to be the most attractive 
proposition at the present time, although the high speeds required for transatlantic 
liners and some other fast passenger ships, with the consequent heavy expenditure 
of fuel at these high powers, makes this type of ship another strong candidate for 
nuclear power. For obvious reasons it is too big a commercial risk for a first venture. 

Many people have done economic studies and have, I think, reached roughly 
the same conclusion ; that is, that at the present time there would be approximately 
a 15 to 20 per cent increase in running costs of a nuclear vessel over a similar 
conventional one. I thought you might be interested to learn the trends that some 
studies have shown to date. 

Cost per ton of delivering oil in the United Kingdom from the Persian Gulf has 
been plotted against ship speed for both conventional and nuclear ships of varying 
size. All nuclear ships have been assumed to be fitted with a graphite moderated 
gas cooled reactor. Allowances have been made for running cost, fuel costs, and 
capital costs to give an overall operating cost. In the case of conventional ships 
varying fuel costs have been taken to cover possible increases in these charges. 
Today’s prices vary between {6 ros. and {9 a ton, but the rate of increase of fossil 
fuel costs over the last few years leads one to expect that these figures will continue 
to increase. In the nuclear case the amortization charges on capital predominates 
and the fuel costs are only a small percentage of the overall costs, whereas in a 
conventional ship the fuel costs contribute by far the greatest part of the overall 
operating costs. 

It will be seen that for a 65,000-ton D.W. ship the costs of conventional and 
nuclear vessels break even at about 21 knots, but this does not represent the optimum 
operating speed for either. At higher speeds the nuclear ship wins over the 
conventional one, but there is no commercial incentive to operate at these higher 
speeds unless there should be a shortage of oil in this country and it became a paying 
proposition to import oil at a higher price. The 65,000-ton ship looks more attractive 
than the larger ship due to the fact that it could return in ballast via Suez, whereas 
the 80,000-ton ship would have to go round the Cape both ways. 
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It will be clear from all this that it is the capital costs and not the running costs 
which are retarding the application of nuclear power to commercial vessels at the 
present time. All efforts must therefore be directed to reducing the capital charges, 
and development is currently going on to achieve this aim. In land power stations 
it is now considered possible to bring down the unit cost by raising the generation 
capacity for the same size plant. In a ship this increased power cannot be so easily 
utilized. It could increase the speed at which the ship would operate, but since speed 
varies only as the cube root of the power, we do not get significant gains in the 
economies. We must look, therefore, for other ways, and one avenue which appears 
promising is the use of slightly enriched fuel which can drastically reduce the size 
and weight of the reactor and its associated shielding. Advantages also lie in the 
use of higher operating temperatures and higher efficiencies. 


Moreover, building prototype plants can be an important step in reducing 
capital costs. As experience is gained, both designers and manufacturers will develop 
methods which should lead to manufacturing cost reductions. In its present infancy 
the production of nuclear equipment has, of necessity, often to be carried out on a 
costly ‘ one off’ basis. 


Foreign reports tend to confirm these findings as regards the economics of 
nuclear propulsion. But despite this fact many countries have embarked on a 
nuclear programme of construction and/or extensive feasibility studies. In America 
the Eisenhower ‘ peace ship,’ a fast cargo passenger liner of about 25,000 tons 
displacement, is due for completion in 1960. This is predominantly a prestige ship 
and has certainly not been claimed as economic. Despite this, however, they will 
have the opportunity of gaining first-hand experience in design, construction, 
instalation, and operation of a nuclear-propelled merchant vessel. In addition to 
this, feasibility studies are proceeding with Governmental backing, especially into the 
possibility of using gas cooled reactors coupled with closed cycle gas turbines. The 
Americans, with less need to develop cheap electric from nuclear power, are able to 
put a far greater concerted effort into the ship problem and will, to my mind, be a 
real danger to our shipbuilding industry unless we, as a nation, can get moving 
quickly. 

The Russians are building a 16,000-ton displacement icebreaker which is due 
for completion about 1960. 


In Japan, design studies of two nuclear ships are reported to be actively in 
progress. Whilst the size, type, and power are not known, it has been reported that 
the maritime administration is seeking an allocation of over {4,000,000 for their 
1958 budget for a development of nuclear-propelled merchant ships. We also know 
the Japanese are particularly interested in the possibility of commercial submersibles. 


Norway, Sweden, Netherlands, Italy, and France are all reported to be actively 
engaged on the design of plants for mercantile marine applications. The Norwegian 
and Swedish studies are understood to be well advanced, but there is no evidence of 
any authorization to build. Norway is, however, building an experimental reactor 
scheduled to start operations in 1958 which, although basically a shore plant, is 
expected to lead to the design of a marine plant. 


In Western Germany four German firms have formed a company which has the 
development of a reactor for ship propulsion as its main objective, and they are 
intending to construct a shore prototype plant as a first step. 
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In this country several groups of companies have announced the formation of 
associate companies whose avowed intention is the design and development of nuclear 
plants for merchant ships. Only the most preliminary investigations, however, have 
been undertaken to date. Of course, no nuclear venture can proceed far without the 
help and, in particular, the experimental backing of the U.K.A.E.A. In any case, 
the Authority has complete control of fuel supplies and advises the Cabinet on reactor 
safety. 


This leads me to one point which I have not yet touched on at all, but which is 
of primary importance—the question of safety. Time does not permit me discussing 
this at any length, but I should like to say that with nuclear reactors there is no 
danger of nuclear explosions in the sense of a small atomic bomb. The worst that 
can happen would be an accident comparable to a boiler explosion, probably due to 
loss of coolant, but this could have the resultant effect of spreading highly radio- 
active materials over a comparatively large area and might therefore be quite a 
major disaster. 


One endeavours in reactor design to choose a system which is inherently safe ; 
that is to say, one in which the loss of moderator or the coolant tends to reduce the 
criticality of the reactor rather than increase it. Due to certain fundamental nuclear 
properties it is possible to make systems self-compensating and so reduce the effect 
of mechanical failures. The problem of safety in marine plants is, of course, even 
more difficult than for power stations, since we are faced not only with an unstable 
platform which prohibits, for instance, the use of gravity for emergency shut-down 
by control rods, but we must also consider such problems as stranding and sinking. 
Whilst many of these problems are formidable they are, I feel, capable of solution 
and, as always, the best way of finding out the answer is to undertake a realistic 
project. It will be necessary to evolve a fundamental philosophy for safety and 
ensure that the design and construction of all marine plants complies with it. It will 
almost certainly be necessary to use some form of containment vessel for the whole 
of the primary circuit. We are well aware of the importance of safety and, as a first 
step, a safety committee has recently been instituted to study the behaviour of 
nuclear warships in British territorial waters and ports. Besides the Admiralty, 


members of the Atomic Energy Authority, the Ministry of Transport, and Lloyds 
Register are represented. 


In addition to the safety aspect there are undoubtedly large ship installation 
problems which will have to be faced. The heavy concentrated weight of the reactor 
pressure vessel and shielding will necessitate specially designed structures and 
supports which will have to be carefully designed as part of the ship’s structure. 
The siting of the machinery in the ship will need careful consideration and it is most 
unlikely that we would be able to install it well aft, since this would result in problems 
in ship stability and trim. The positioning of the machinery must also be considered 
from the point of view of collision, to ensure that the reactor is least liable to damage. 
It will be appreciated that the overall design of the nuclear plant and associated 
machinery will call for the very closest of co-operation between the reactor designers, 
marine engineers, and naval architects. 


The transition from oil or coal to nuclear power for the majority of ships is as 
inevitable as the earlier transition from sail to steam. It will start comparatively 
slowly but with ever-growing momentum. No one can predict just how fast this will 
happen, although there are many who are willing to try. It is like looking down a 
telescope. Some see things looming very near, others would appear to be looking 
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down the wrong end, while there are still others who have forgotten to take the 
cover off the eyepiece. It is always the lot of a new component that it is compared 
in its early days with its fully developed predecessor. So it was when the first turbine 
was scorned by supporters of the reciprocating engine, leading to a battle of opinion 
only settled finally by a practical demonstration. In the case of the reactor, however, 
we have already a convincing demonstration of what can be achieved in U.S.S. 
Nautilus. The experience with this ship has done much to allay fears, and we believe 
that on a basis of ease of operation and reliability the pressurized water reactor has 
been outstandingly successful. Nevertheless, I think that our successors a century 
or so ahead may well look back with the same amused interest on this early effort 
as we now tend to de today at Stephenson’s ‘ Rocket ’ engine. The stage of develop- 
ment is somewhat comparable and there is certainly no doubt that a reactor plant 
such as.we have in the submarine is a bulky and uneconomical instrument. 


It is already clear that the military advantages of nuclear power are profound 
and the prospects for commercial shipping almost certainly attractive. We must not 
be hesitant in pursuing the prizes which we can now see ahead, or be deterred by the 
many uncertainties that exist today. 


The technical problems in the application of atomic power to marine use are 
certainly not insuperable, but a vast field of development in physics, engineering, and 
metallurgy lies ahead, aimed at increasing temperatures and efficiencies and in 
reducing costs. The task ahead of industry calls for wise direction, tenacity of 
purpose, and technical excellence. 


One of the problems which has faced this country is the scarcity of enriched 
uranium. The development alone of suitable types of small, high-duty reactors will 
require highly enriched fuel, quite apart from the much larger amounts needed to 
support a fleet of nuclear-powered ships. These are factors which have to be faced 
in preparing programmes for nuclear propulsion in the Royal Navy and Merchant 
Marine so that both requirements are incorporated in the Government’s fissile fuel 
policy. Lack of fissile material is the main reason why we are so many years behind 
the Americans in the application of this form of propulsion, but it has one advantage 
in that it has driven the scientific and engineering genius of Great Britain to seek a 
solution of nuclear power for electric generation using natural uranium. 


Gentlemen, the position has to be faced that the U.S. Navy two years ago 
adopted a firm policy of developing and applying nuclear power plants to all types 
of naval vessels with what they described as ‘‘an appropriate sense of urgency.” 
They have stated categorically that any vessel of fleet size projected for construction 
after 1960 will be nuclear propelled. You have heard something of their extensive 
naval programme. The Russian intentions have not been published, but it would 
be dangerous to assume that they are far behind in their naval plans. There is, I 
think, little need to enlarge before an audience of this nature on the impossible odds 
against which any conventionally fuelled Navy would fight against a fleet of ships 
able to steam for months at high speed. Unless an armed force is equipped with 
contemporary weapons it is obsolete, and the very purpose of its existence vanishes. 


In the mercantile field we are well aware of the activities of other nations. Some 
of their nuclear designs are well advanced. In the years ahead the health of our 
shipbuilding industries will depend upon their being able to meet in open competition 
with foreign nations the demand of shipowners for nuclear-powered ships. Once 
feasibility and economy are proven, this,demand is certain. 
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The Admiralty, in its role as sponsors to the shipbuilding and marine engineering 
industry and recognizing the urgency of this matter, instituted a committee on 
nuclear propulsion under the chairmanship of the Civil Lord in an endeavour to 
co-ordinate the overall effort and recommend a policy how best to proceed. Ship- 
owners, shipbuilders, and interested Government departments are all represented on 
this committee. 


A great challenge lies before us. We cannot move faster than technical 
developments will allow, and our aim must constantly be to develop an economical 
ship. Nevertheless, it is of paramount importance to get a ship to sea, on which to 
build experience, with the minimum of delay. Of course, there will be risks and the 
cost will be high, but as I hope I have shown you, the eventual harvest which the 
Royal Navy and our great Mercantile Marine can reap is worth untold effort. 
Posterity will not excuse us if we fail in this task ! 


DISCUSSION 
THE CHAIRMAN: There is one point I should like to make myself. It is nothing 
new and Admiral Wilson made the point himself quite late in his talk when he referred 
to the inevitability of the advent of nuclear propulsion for ships. I am surprised that 
he did not make the point much earlier in his talk. I firmly believe that it is absolutely 
inevitable. 


There are a lot of people who might almost resist the intrusion of this new power, 
but it is so inevitable that we must make up our minds to get it into our ships before 
other countries get in and see us off as a maritime power. Its attraction for military 
purposes is so overwhelming that we must, as quickly as we can, find out what resources 
in money and fissile fuel can be made available to us. That will enable us to determine 
the pace of events. 


I think that nuclear power is inevitable also for transport and freight purposes, 
although balance sheets today indicate that it is not an economic proposition. There 
are, however, so many other factors which are, and will be, operating in the world that 
it will be inevitable in spite of the cost. If we do not use it, I am sure that other people 
will, and we may fail as a maritime nation if we are not in on this ‘ band wagon.’ 


Perhaps one of the things that worries the public at large is the safety of travel with 
nuclear power as the means of propulsion. Unfortunately, in many people’s minds, 
nuclear power is somewhat confused with nuclear warheads and atomic bombs, and 
people have a nasty feeling that something will go off like a bomb. The lecturer has 
mentioned a certain amount about safety, but I should very much like him to enlarge 
upon the safety aspect and to give us some indication of what are the real hazards. 
Is the use of atomic propulsion as dangerous as crossing Piccadilly Circus ? Personally, 
I doubt it. 


Another point on which I should like him to enlarge is the type of personnel who 
will operate, maintain, and repair the ships. Do we need anything special ? Must we 
have specially trained people for the job ? Must we have scientists, or can reasonably 
intelligent engineers such as we have today, suitably trained, carry on with the tasks 
in this sort of ship ? 


THE LECTURER: On the subject of safety, I have heard people say that a nuclear 
plant for a ship will have to be considerably safer than a nuclear plant on land. One 
wants to get that into a sense of proportion straight away. If one looks at the record 
of the Atomic Energy Authority—TI hope that if any members of the A.E.A. are present 
they will forgive me if I make any mis-statement or step on their toes—one sees that 
throughout the building and setting into operation of a number of research reactors 
including Calder Hall’s No. 1 and No. 2, Windscale, and other plants, there has been no 
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single case of loss of life, nor has there been any single case due to a reactor accident of 
any injury whatsoever to any human being. I wonder how many other fields of 
endeavour can claim such a record ? 


To say that marine plants must be safer than that does not seem to me to balance 
up with the record of accidents at sea from other causes. We must keep this in a sense 
of proportion. What people probably mean by saying that a nuclear plant for operation 
in a ship must be safer than a land-based nuclear plant is that the problems to be 
encountered at sea are different to those on land and to some extent more difficult, 
because the reactor is on a moving platform and the ship is subject to various things 
which will not be likely to occur on land. There are, therefore, a number of new probiems 
to be taken into consideration. 


But even land plants are not without their troubles. The Atomic Energy Authority 
are now having to design plants for the Japanese which have to take full consideration 
of earthquake dangers, which are somewhat comparable to the possible shock problem 
at sea. 


One will have to consider the problems of stranding and of collision, and all that 
type of thing, which are in general outside the normal land sphere; but they are all 
soluble. The real danger, in so far as there is a real danger, is the escape of fissile material 
into the atmosphere, and in particular when ships have to go into harbours, which means 
going into crowded areas. 


Some people imagine that the Calder Hall type of plant is thought to be unsafe 
because it has been sited in a remote area. I do not think it is anything of the kind. 
The Calder Hall plant, as I said in my lecture, is inherently safe. It was simply part 
of the Atomic Energy Authority’s general philosophy that they would not start putting 
plants in built-up areas but would gradually educate the public into seeing how safe, 
in fact, they were. 


A lot of people will be thinking of Windscale, but we must not get it out of proportion. 
Windscale is a type of plant which will not be perpetuated in any power plant. It is an 
open circuit cooling plant. If there is a failure of fuel elements fission products could be 
discharged into the atmosphere; but that cannot happen in a closed circuit plant. 
What must be done with a closed circuit plant, of whatever type, for a ship is to put it 
into a containment vessel of a kind so designed as to be able to withstand any pressure 
which can be built up if there is a serious failure of any part of the reactor coolant 
pressure circuit. 


In the case of ships sinking, here again we must not imagine that everything is 
likely to go wrong at the same time, because things do not normally happen like that. 
In the case of a ship sinking it is reasonable to assume that some of the many automatic 
devices will in fact work, even if the human element is unable to shut the reactor down 
of its own accord. Provided the reactor is shut down and the containment vessel holds, 
by the time that the pressure vessel and other parts have corrdded away by the normal 
process of corrosion the radio-activity level will be so slight as to be practically no problem 
at all. 


Therefore while we must, obviously, put every endeavour into making reactors 
completely safe under normal operation and safe also against all reasonable accidents 
which may be likely to occur, I would put in a plea for realism in this and also, perhaps, 
for the pioneering spirit shown by Admiral Rickover and his team in the Nautilus, which 
has never used her auxiliary plant to go in and out of harbour. When she first steamed 
out of New London on her sea trials she did so on reactor power and made her famous 
signal, ‘“‘ Nautilus under way on nuclear power.” 


If the philosophy had been adopted in air travel or flying that we would never do 
anything until we were certain that nothing would go wrong—in other words that we 
would never fly until we were certain that the aircraft would never crash-——nobody would 
ever have flown yet. 
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Concerning the type of personnel it will, of course, be necessary to give very careful 
training ; and I would say that certainly for the earliest ships, whether military or 
mercantile, it will be necessary to hand-pick the crew—that is to say, to obtain people 
who have reasonably good technical qualifications. The need to have scientists on board 
will certainly not arise. The operation and maintenance of reactor plants is an engineering 
problem, but those concerned will need to do a very good course on the basic academics 
of the problem so that they know roughly what goes on inside the plant, and a considerable 
period of actual operation on some shore-based prototype plant. 


One of the reasons that the United States claim for the quite extraordinary results 
which the Nautilus has achieved is the meticulous care that they gave to the training of 
their personnel. 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER P. K. Kemp: I am no engineer and no technician, but I 
always understood that electricity as produced by Calder Hall is produced at a price 
which is now comparable with, and will eventually be even lower than, the price of 
electricity produced from normal fuels. Why, then, does the cost of producing a reactor 
plant for a ship run into millions of pounds ? 


THE LectTuRER: I do not think it is quite true to say that the United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority has positively claimed that the cost of electricity generated 
by Calder Hall’s No. 1 or No. 2 or, indeed, the Berkeley-Bradwell series now being erected, 
is quite as economical as that produced by the normal electrical generating plant. What 
the Authority has claimed is that the developments from those plants, in the second 
series, will undoubtedly be economical. There is, however, no very wide disparity now 
in electricity costs generated between the Berkeley-Bradwell and Calder Hall types and 
normal power station practice. Broadly the same pattern is expected to apply so far 
as ships are concerned, providing we can develop marine plants of suitable size without 
using fuel of high enrichment. 


To answer the question more categorically, the type of plant fitted at Calder Hall 
uses entirely natural uranium. It follows that it is a very bulky plant, of high initial 
capital cost, although the cost of the fuel itself is cheap. For ship application, we shall 
inevitably have to reduce the size by adopting some enrichment ; that will of itself put 
up the cost of the fuel to a certain extent, but it will also reduce the capital cost. A 
balance needs to be struck to give optimum operating economy. 


In all probability, there will be—there certainly still is at the present stage of 
development—some disparity in operating costs between nuclear and oil fuel. But 
developments are being carried out towards getting ever higher plant temperatures 
which, as all engineers know, is the crux of the problem. As in every type of engineering 
plant it is the maximum temperature which matters in aiming for high efficiency. There 
is good reason for confidence that a plant of this basic type can be produced which will 
give economical operation in the range of operating speed which the Merchant Navy wants. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Would Dr. Dunworth like to elaborate on the cost of power 
generation ? 


Dr. J. V. DuNwortH: A major difficulty in making nuclear power available for 
ship propulsion is associated with the fact that overall costs begin to rise when we come 
down to 50,000 and 25,000 shaft horse-power plants and they rise further, and rapidly, 
as we come down to 10,000 shaft horse-power plants. I believe that an ordinary ship 
requires about 20,000 shaft horse-power. This may not be a long-term difficulty but it 
has serious consequences in the present stage of development. 


Another point I should like to make is that many people who are concerned with 
a nuclear-powered ship and who are not themselves very familiar with nuclear power are 
overlooking one important point. Nuclear power itself would be very simple if it were 
not for the fact that the waste products of the fuel—the so-called fission products—are 
of very high radio-activity. Most advanced reactors are based upon the principle that 
these products are present in the coolant circuit, so that if anything at all goes wrong— 
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and if, for example, there is a slight leak—they get out. The development of methods 
of dealing with this situation is likely to take quite a long time and may involve high 
maintenance costs. In any reactor the implications of radio-activity are something which 
have to be considered at an early stage in engineering design because they may be a 
controlling feature. 


In consequence, the natural tendency at the present time is to try to treat nuclear 
power more in an engineering manner by saying, ‘‘ We will contain all these poisonous 
things inside the fuel element ; they will stay there and not get out.’’ That is the basis 
of the table which the lecturer showed on his slide. He was selecting four reactors which 
could go ahead in the fairly near future. All these are essentially reactors in which 
poisons are kept in the fuel as a basic part of the design. I think that the more advanced 
reactor types are much further off than many people realize. 


This has a bearing, too, on the point raised concerning personnel. The management 
and operation of a reactor in which all these poisonous things are kept in the fuel can 
be considered an engineering proposition. I have some doubts, however, about whether 
one will ever be able to say this of systems in which large amounts of radio-active 
materials are actually free in the reactor coolant itself. It looks as though much more 
specialist operation is needed. While there may be no objection on land, it may be that 
there are fundamental and long-term objections to the use of more advanced concepts 
in ships. 

There is one point on which I should be interested to have comments. I have 
recently had an extremely rough passage across the Atlantic. I am a good sailor and 
enjoyed the experience, but I could not help speculating once or twice, as we were hove-to 
for 30 hours with 29-foot waves, whether some of the reactors that we talk about might 
not have been shaken to pieces. I now understand a little more clearly why Admiral 
Rickover designed the Nautilus as he did. I had the privilege of seeing her in June and 
was impressed by the fact that everything was rigidly fastened together in a solid manner. 
I have a little more comprehension about this aspect now. 


THE LECTURER: I agree that from the point of view of ruggedness, the pressurized 
water type of reactor or the liquid cooled reactor is probably the ideal for which to aim. 
What worries Dr. Dunworth, I think, is the thought of a graphite moderated reactor on 
a shaking platform such as that to which he was himself subjected when crossing the 
Atlantic. Will it be possible to hold the graphite in such a way that it is absolutely steady 
and will not break up? That is an engineering problem primarily—not a physics one. 
I mentioned in the lecture concerning safety that the Authority is having to consider 
something of a similar problem for its shore-based reactors if they are to be exported 
to Japan. 


It is not impossible to lock graphite together in such a way that it will not collapse 
under fairly severe weather conditions. At the same time, it has also to be done in such 
a way as to allow the graphite to grow, which it tends to do. under nuclear radiation. 
Therefore it is quite an engineering problem both to permit the natural growth which 
occurs and which may have to be relieved from time to time and also to ensure that a 
moderator of that sort will not fail. 


One should, however, say that should the moderator really break up and collapse, 
there would be no moderator—at least, it would not be in its right place. The tendency 
would inevitably be to cause the reactor to shut down. 


Personally I would never advise reliance being placed only on a reactor for 
propulsion at sea. I think that in all ships there must certainly be an alternative method 
of power. There is, however, nothing very extraordinary in that, because even with the 
existing well-known techniques of boiler design and manufacture, there are, I think, 
very few ships which go to sea with only one boiler. I imagine that one would always 
have an auxiliary plant as a method of getting home and also, perhaps, to give a little 
increased power if it is necessary to give a boost to what the reactor is producing, in order 
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to catch up with a time schedule. An auxiliary source of power may also be required 
possibly for the harbour load when, of course, it may be desired to shut the reactor down 
for maintenance purposes. Certainly this is one of the problems which, as I was trying 
to point out, must be faced in developing nuclear propulsion at sea. 


Str Joun A. CarRROLL: I should have thought that the reactor was much more 
robust than the ship itself and, on the whole, the ship is able to withstand wave action. 
As far as I know, accelerations do not exceed 1 g, even allowing for the rolling motion 
of the ship. 


THE LectuRER: I think that the problem of holding graphite together is simply 
one of engineering design but there are, of course, the two conflicting requirements of 
allowing it to expand and also ensuring that it does not under any circumstances actually 
collapse. 


REAR-ADMIRAL SIR EDWARD REBBECK : I should like to thank the lecturer for the 
encouragement he has given to all those who are interested in the application of atomic 
power to ships. I should like to ask two questions. Reports have appeared in the Press 
saying that the plans for the completion of the atomic submarine are likely to be 
abandoned as part of the defence cuts. Is that an inspired guess or looking through the 
telescope with the cap on ? 


Secondly, there has been a Euratom Report in which the ‘ three wise men ’ suggested 
that the cost of production of electrical power was practically the same for the pressurized 
water reactor, the boiling water reactor, and the Calder Hall type reactor. It always 
seems to me to be difficult to understand why in this country the pressurized water is 
written off completely as being of no use for economical production of power. 


Tue LEecTuRER: In reply to the first question, I think that somebody must have 
been looking through the telescope with the cap on. I am quite unaware of any official 
intention whatever to scrap the Dreadnought. What is happening in the present climate 
of interdependence which has been engendered by the Prime Minister’s visit to the 
United States in October for the maximum sharing of scientific effort, and so on, and 
what will happen over probably the next few months, is a very good appraisal of how 
best we can really share all this research and development effort in every possible sphere. 
One aspect which stands out prominently is the phenomenal success which the United 
States Navy has achieved with a pressurized water reactor. 


Therefore, far from any intention to scrap the submarine I should have thought 
that this made the continuance of the submarine that much easier because, provided 
that this sharing of scientific endeavour to the full really comes about, I would imagine 
that we could get the whole of the knowledge of the American endeavour in all its fields, 
including, perhaps, that on the shop floor, thus very greatly reducing the costs of our own 
research and development. That is the way in which I hope to see events go. What we 
would undoubtedly like to do is to reduce technical expenditure on this project and also 
to reduce the research and development cost, always with the proviso that we retain in 
our own hands the knowledge of how to build future plants. That is all-important. 


On the question of relative costs, I think that in comparing costs the ‘ three wise 
men ’ dealt with pressurized water by considering the costs of fissile fuel as produced in 
the United States. Fissile fuel in the United States is produced at a very much lower 
cost than in this country. The enrichment of fuel is a process which requires abundant 
electricity. The costs of electricity generation in the United States are substantially 
lower than in this country. Because the cost of fissile fuel depends largely on the cost 
of the electricity which is required for producing it, the American costs of Uranium 235 
are, in fact, very much less. That alters the whole concept of the economy of the two 
similar plants depending on whether they are built in the United States or in this country. 


Even so, I would have some doubts about the findings of the ‘ three wise men,’ 
although it is not for me to criticize such erudite bodies. I do, however, know that 
Mr. Clarence Morse—who is, I think, the senior executive of the Maritime Administration 
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of the United States—has quite definitely stated that the cargo passenger liner, the 
Eisenhower ‘ peace ship,’ will be far from being an economical vessel. It will have a 
comparatively lowly enriched plant. I think it is true to say that even with American 
costs as they are, Admiral Rickover has never claimed that pressurized water plants 
were anywhere near economic parity with ordinary fuels. 


COMMANDER F. S. WaLFrorp: The difficulties discussed regarding safety make me 
wonder whether one of the gleams might concern a nuclear-powered weapon which could 
deliver radio-active poisons on the target. 


THE LECTURER: I am not an expert on weapons. It is a very unpleasant thought. 
I would be quite unqualified to remark on the practicability of it. Of course, it is not 
necessary to do as the question suggests. The mere explosion of an atom bomb as opposed 
to a hydrogen bomb automatically scatters radio-active material around quite a large 
area. There is, therefore, no real need to put fissile poisons resulting from the generation 
of nuclear power into the warhead of the actual weapon. It happens by the mere 
fissioning of the fuel within the bomb itself. 


COMMANDER H. PastEy-TyLeR: In talking of the gleams into the future, the 
lecturer did not make any mention of the possibility of the use of thermo-nuclear energy 
for power in ships. I think it is now an open secret that we are not very far off a 
thermo-nuclear power station on land. 


THE LrEcTURER: That is more a subject on which Dr. Dunworth should expound. 
As I understand this, I think it is a very long way off. Thermo-nuclear development 
has reached quite an advanced stage in the laboratories but we are a very long way, 
I understand, from any knowledge of how to control it in such a way that it would be 
suitable for the generation of power. But I am quite happy to be slapped in the face 
if Dr. Dunworth would like to do so. This is a subject on which he is right up to date. 

Dr. DuNworTH: I would hesitate to make any public statement on the subject 
but I will have a word with the questioner afterwards. 

COMMANDER B. WALFORD: Can we be told anything about the flexibility of atomic 
reactors in ships as regards the production of power ? I am thinking of rapid changes of 
power. : 

THE LECTURER: Experience to date is that the flexibility is extremely good. That, 
again, will certainly depend to some extent on the design of the reactors and on the 
actual type of reactor, but there is no doubt that so far as is known on experience to date 
there is no real problem whatever. I wish I could enlarge upon that, but these matters 
are not for open publication. 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER R. F. CotviLte: Can the lecturer tell us anything about 
the control arrangements of the reactor in the Nautilus ? Secondly, is it at all possible 
to break down the capital charges, which are so very large, to show the various proportions 
attributable to fuel, moderator, coolant, and perhaps the shield ? This would show the 
direction in which the biggest capital saving could be effected. if improvements were 
possible. 


THE LECTURER: On the question of the Nautilus I am not able to give an answer 
before an open audience because that is American information. On the second question 
concerning the break-down into different parts, one of the major items of capital cost is 
the biological shield for the reason that it is an enormous bulk of material. Anything 
which is of very high density or considerable bulk can be used, but it involves a great 
deal of money. Therefore, the smaller that we can make the reactor pressure vessel, 
which in turn means a small reactor core, the smaller can be the shielding. The reduction, 
therefore, in capital costs will tend to come, at least in part, by reducing size. 

That can only be done by using fuel which is enriched to a certain degree. That was 
why I said that for every type of reactor there was a balance in the degree of enrichment 
to which it was worth while to’go. We tried, first, to think of a Calder Hall natural 
uranium system in a ship. Although the fuel was cheap the plant was enormous, and 
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because it was a huge plant the capital cost was very great indeed, quite apart from the 
other disadvantages of needing a ship of at least 80,000 tons deadweight to accommodate 
it at all. At the other end of the scale, it is possible to have very small plants (such as 
those for submarines) but with exorbitant fuel costs. 


There is, therefore, a balance. Costs will come down provided the overall size can 
be reduced, and there is, of course, every advantage in cutting down shielding weight 
by other means. That is one of the big advantages of the organic liquid moderated 
reactor, because the organic liquid is not radio-active and, therefore, the weight of 
shielding around the primary circuit and heat exchangers can be reduced. 


Captain H. F. Atkins, R.N.: I am very worried about the idea of taking a graphite 
moderated reactor to sea, not so much because the whole thing will break up as because 
of the control rods jamming. I have not heard whether control rods did, in fact, jam in 
the Windscale incident. 


That leads me to ask a question on alternative moderators. Does the lecturer know 
whether anything is being done about reducing the price of heavy water? At present 
we cannot use it because it is too expensive. The answer seems to be to go out and make 
it. As far as I know the scheme of using the Rotorua geysers has died, but surely there 
are other possible sources—for example, the Victoria or the Owen Falls, or there is 
the Trail scheme which is moribund in Canada in an offshoot of a plant there. 


In the case of the Russian icebreaker, the great interest lies in the fact that the 
efficiency of the plant—which, I would guess, used pressurized water—does not matter 
at all because the waste heat is used for melting the ice ahead of the ship. I should not 
be at all surprised if the Russians did not use the same trick in their submarines for 
operating in Arctic waters. 


Can the Galbraith Committee think of any possible way in which atomic power can 
be used in an unconventional manner ? With this new source of power, we want a new 
way of using it. The submarine tanker is one way, but it may or it may not be economical. 
I suggest that the Galbraith Committee might pool their knowledge and experience in 
thinking out a really unconventional way of using our new source of power. 


THE LECTURER: Concerning the heavy water and the economics of manufacturing 
it, I do not think that anybody would be prepared to incur the quite substantial capital 
cost to make heavy water until there was clearly a substantial demand for it. And until 
the feasibility of heavy water plants has been properly proved—the question is now being 
investigated thoroughly by the Atomic Energy Authority—I do not think there is any 
likelihood of any further heavy water production capacity being set up. 

I am not sure that the present cost of heavy water is really such as to rule out its 
application. It is not quite comparable with fuel which is burned up and requires 
reprocessing. It does not deteriorate. Its neutron absorption is fairly small and with 
normal luck, provided the plant is engineered correctly, the heavy water would be a first 
capital charge and it should last with only moderate replacement. It would always be 
fairly expensive to make unless, as the questioner suggested, a natural power source can 
be used because, as with a diffusion plant for enriched uranium, it is a matter of heavy 
electricity consumption to produce it from light water. I think that the future production 
of heavy water will depend entirely on what is likely to be the demand for it after the 
reactors are completed. 

I cannot answer for what the Galbraith Committee will, or ought to, think about. 
It has been extremely busy so far in trying to devise a policy. We must be realistic in 
this and concentrate on getting to sea as quickly as we can the first nuclear-powered 
ship—not necessarily itself an economic project but the first ship which shows real 
promise of developing into a future plant which will be economical. I would say that the 
Galbraith Committee is not predominantly a technical body. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Although the discussion has been extremely interesting, it is now 
time to bring it to a close. The lecturer has tried to present to us some of the problems 
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which are involved in the introduction of nuclear power for the propulsion of ships, 
either Her Majesty’s ships or commercial ships. It has been quite impossible to deal 
with the whole picture, so vast is the subject. Nevertheless, the lecturer has covered 
the ground extremely well, aided by your questions, and he has given us quite enough 
to think about for the present. 


What we have heard today shows the way that people are thinking, what we believe 
ought to be done, the problems we are up against, and some glimpses into the future. 
There is still very much in the future which is not clear to us yet and it is obvious that 
the lecturer was not able to answer all your questions or to satisfy your very natural 
curiosity. It will be many years before he can do that. 


On your behalf, I should like to thank him very much for coming here this afternoon 
and giving us this extremely interesting and most useful talk. (Applause.) 























ANGLO-GERMAN NAVAL NEGOTIATIONS ON THE 
EVE OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR—I 


By D. C. Watt 


ELATIONS between the British and the German Navies in the two years 

before the outbreak of the second World War were governed by two 

agreements, the well-known Naval Agreement of 1935 which limited the 
size of the German Navy to 35 per cent. of that of Britain, both in overall tonnage 
and in the individual categories of warship, and the less well-known Naval Agreement 
of 5th July, 1937, which imposed qualitative limitations upon the German Navy 
identical with those accepted by Britain, France, and the United States in the 
London Naval Treaty of 26th March, 1936. The original intention had been for 
Germany to become a co-signatory of this Treaty, but French objections forced 
Britain to bind Germany’s Navy by the conclusion of a bilateral agreement. 


Its terms divided fighting-ships into various categories—capital ships, aircraft 
carriers, heavy cruisers, light surface forces, etc.—and set definite limits of displace- 
ment and gun calibre to each of them. In addition the signatories bound themselves 
to lay down no heavy cruisers (the so-called ‘ building holiday ’), and an exchange 
of information upon future building programmes, giving annually the details ot each 
unit planned in the annual construction programme four months before its keel was 
laid, was provided for. 


On the German side these agreements were concluded largely for political 
considerations rather than reasons of naval policy. The 1935 Agreement was a 
notable triumph for Germany since it gave the approval of the largest naval power 
in the world to German abandonment, long-planned as it was, of the punitive 
limitations imposed on German naval development by the Treaty of Versailles at 
the end of the first World War. Its conclusion was decided by the German political 
leadership, that is by Hitler, and it appears to have been far from popular with the 
German Navy. As a political move it was extremely astute, since it took advantage 
of Britain’s fears for the future of naval disarmament to drive a wedge between 
Britain and the other European powers who had hitherto presented a combined 
front of opposition to Germany’s unilateral repudiation of Versailles and initiation 
of a rearmament programme. 


It has been argued, primarily by German apologists, that the agreement wag 
not only a token of German good-will for Britain but that it in fact restricted the 
rate of growth of the German Navy to well below its full potential. Contrasts are 
drawn between the limitations voluntarily accepted by Germany, ‘“ unprecedented 
in history” so it is said, and the persistent suspicions shown, in spite of the 
‘“magnanimity’ of this offer, by British statesmen towards German aims and 
ambitions. These arguments would seem a good deal stronger if the agreement had 
lasted longer. The 1935 Agreement, it is true, imposed potential limitations upon 
the size of Germany’s Navy. As the naval construction race between Britain and 
Germany before the first World War had shown, the German capacity for naval 
construction was little inferior to that of Britain. But these limitations would have 
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only become burdensome upon Germany when a Navy 35 per cent. of the size of 
Britain’s had been constructed, and this would not have been before 1942 or 
thereabouts. This was far from being the case in 1935. In the context of that year 
there is good warrant for Mr. Winston Churchill’s comment that the agreement 
licensed German naval building to the limits of its capacity. 


The truth of this comment becomes more apparent when one examines the 
scope of warship construction in German shipyards undertaken for foreign navies. 
Had there been reserve capacity available to the German Navy, so that it could 
have planned a larger naval construction programme from 1935 onwards than it did, 
one might expect to find that this capacity was employed, as similar capacity was 
in Britain and the United States, in constructing warships on contract for other 
navies. 


When Hitler took over the German leadership in 1933 Germany was nearly 
bankrupt and her reserves of foreign currency had dwindled to vanishing point. 
Indeed, in 1934 she went fully and finally into default on all her state foreign debts, 
including the Dawes and Young loans whose repayment was internationally 
guaranteed. In addition, Hitler desperately needed foreign exchange for the raw 
materials which were essential to his rearmament programmes. The armaments 
industry played a considerable part in this drive for foreign exchange, and the 
German Navy was fully conscious of this need. 


Requests from foreign navies were not slow in coming. A statement prepared 
in the German Admiralty shows that in 1936 the German Navy had in hand or under 
examination the construction of five cruisers, eight destroyers, and 21 U-boats for 
countries as various as Siam, Bulgaria, Chile, Brazil, Mexico, and Turkey. But by 
1939, of all these projects only nine U-boats had been contracted for, five for China 
under the H.A.P.R.O. arms agreement of May, 1936, two for Turkey, and two for 
Jugoslavia, for which the contract had only been signed in November, 1938. And 
of these only the two Turkish U-boats were ever delivered. The five U-boats for 
China were taken into the German naval construction programme in the summer of 
1938 after arms deliveries had been stopped to China on Japanese complaints. 


Orders from Chile for two 8-inch cruisers and from Brazil for three U-boats 
were particularly strongly backed in Germany by the German Foreign Ministry and 
Ministry of Economics, both for the foreign exchange which would be earned and 
because the placing of these orders would encourage Chilean and Brazilian eagerness 
to end British influence on their navies, and to increase German influence in Latin 
America. Yet the examination of these projects in the German Admiralty revealed 
that the contracts simply could not be accepted because of a lack of construction and 
dockyard capacity, steel shortages, and scarcity of skilled labour. In October, 1937, 
Rear-Admiral Guse of the Naval Conference Group in the German Admiralty noted, 
“It appears to me very doubtful if at the moment we are at all in a position to 
undertake ” construction of the Chilian cruiser. “‘ If the iron quota of the Navy is 
raised in the way suggested by us so that we can carry through our own construction 
plans, then no slipway would be free for a foreign cruiser.” And in March, 1938, 
the Naval Construction Bureau noted, “‘ from an examination of the contracting for 
the construction of Brazilian and Chilean warships it is established that until further 
notice the construction of cruisers and destroyers in German docks for foreign powers 
is not possible without impairing or endangering the German plans for warship 
construction.” Similar decisions were reached on the issue of U-boat construction 
for Brazil. 
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In fact the German naval construction programme itself suffered considerably 
during 1936-38 from the general strain of rearmament upon the German economy. 
Completion dates for heavier warships had to be lengthened for periods of up to 
eight months or more, causing agonized protests from the naval officers whose job 
it was to see that they were fully staffed and officered immediately they were 
completed. The Scharnhorst was held up for six months by delays in delivering the 
last turbine installation. And the shipyards charged with constructing the German 
cruisers were insisting that the engines should be ordered 18 months before the keel 
was laid down, and even then the building period was expected to take four years 
from the date the keel was laid. The main supplier, Krupps, was apparently over- 
burdened by the demands of the four-year plan, announced by Hitler and Goering 
in the autumn of 1936. 


The Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 1937 appears equally with that of 1935 
to have been concluded rather for reasons of general policy than for purely naval 
considerations. Several times during the long drawn-out negotiations leading to the 
conclusion of the agreement the German Navy came within an ace of making 
demands which would have made the conclusion of an agreement impossible. But 
they were always restrained by the German political leadership. The motives 
inspiring this restraint emerge from a letter of 30th November, 1936, written by 
State Secretary Weizsicker of the German Foreign Ministry to the German 
Admiralty :— 


“The course that the international naval negotiations on a qualitative 
agreement have taken up to now allow one to expect that the final result of the 
negotiations will to a large extent have only theoretical meaning in view of the 
reservations made by the various participants. In the last phase of our 
negotiations therefore, in addition to the purely naval standpoint, considerations 
of general policy can be brought to the fore. We know that the first consideration 
in English eyes is to create any kind whatever of treaty system in the sphere of 
naval limitation so that at least the principle of common international agreements 
so especially dear to them can be saved. It is therefore in the interest of our 
relations with Britain to avoid everything which would be the cause of our 
appearing the guilty persons or accomplices in any failure of the treaties to come 
into being.” 


This might at first sight be taken to confirm on a lower plane the German 
apologists’ defence of the 1935 Agreement. But it is difficult to see what ‘ sacrifices ’ 
the German Navy in fact made either under the 1937 or under the 1935 Agreements. 
Whatever the German political leadership might say, it was obvious to the German 
Navy that if they were ever to be employed against a foreign enemy, it was Britain 
against whom they must match themselves. And they interpreted the critical points 
of the two agreements, the U-boat issue, the question of the 8-inch cruisers, and the 
communication to Britain of their annual building programmes, in a very different 
way to the British. 


The importance of the U-boat question to Britain needs no explanation. But 
the atmosphere of the 1930’s is so far away today that the weight of British opinion 
laid on the 8-inch cruiser ‘ building holiday ’ perhaps does. By comparison with the 
compact and self-contained continental powers of Europe and America, the immense 
length of Britain’s sea communications needed large numbers of cruisers to protect 
them against armed commerce raiders in time of war. For this purpose, as well as 
for the cruiser’s classic role of fleet reconnaissance, the British Admiralty preferred 
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the fast (and cheap) light cruiser armed with a 6-inch gun. The United States Navy 
with rather different needs preferred a smaller number of heavy cruisers armed with 
an 8-inch gun, and other powers, notably Japan, followed her lead. This development 
was most unwelcome to Britain who, to avoid her own cruisers being outclassed and 
outgunned by those of a potential rival, was forced to divert some at least of her 
cruiser capacity to those less useful and more expensive units. 


The British position was particularly difficult in 1936 since, in 1930, the British 
Prime Minister, gambling on the successful conclusion of a universally accepted 
scheme of naval disarmament, had accepted a cut of 20 in the number of cruisers 
regarded by the British Admiralty as the bare minimum needed to protect Britain’s 
trade routes. This gamble had not paid off. France and Italy had refused to follow 
the British example and Britain was now faced with the need to repair the gap. 
The ‘ building: holiday ’ in 8-inch cruisers agreed to in the London Naval Treaty of 
March, 1936, and incorporated into the 1937 Agreement with Germany, thus became 
of the first importance to the British naval rearmament programme. 


The German Navy was well aware of this importance. Admiral Guse wrote on 
precisely this issue to the German Foreign Ministry in September, 1938 : 


“ That our position compared with that of Britain . . . is not the same, 
needs no discussion. We have no interest in supporting the present system of 
naval agreements which has at the best no other purpose than to stabilize for 
all times, on all seas, and with the employment of the least resources possible, 
the British superiority by sea.” 


This was a fair statement of German strategic interests. But the German Foreign 
Ministry, and Hitler too, at least up to May, 1938, were determined to keep on good 
terms with Britain. The need to reconcile German naval needs with this policy 
led the German negotiators of the two agreements with Britain to introduce into 
their texts escape clauses which enabled increases in German construction of 8-inch 
cruisers or submarines if it was thought that Germany’s naval position demanded 
this. 


In the exchange of Notes which accompanied the 1937 Agreement, for example, 
the German Government claimed and were admitted the right to build five 8-inch 
cruisers, a claim justified by reference to Soviet plans to build seven cruisers armed 
with 7.I-inch guns. They stated however their preparedness ‘“‘ not to avail 
themselves of their freedom of action unless special circumstances arise which compel 
them to do so.” 


The spirit behind this declaration is shown by a memorandtim prepared for 
Hitler in November, 1936, outlining three alternative plans. Firstly, Germany could 
hold to her announced intention of building five 8-inch cruisers; as three were 
already under construction only two more would have to be laid down. Secondly, 
these last two cruisers could be laid down as 8-inch cruisers but announced as 6-inch 
cruisers ; when the ships were ready for their armament the escape clause could be 
invoked to justify the instalment of 8-inch guns. Thirdly, the two cruisers could 
be laid down as 6-inch cruisers and remain as such. Hitler decided on the second 
course. 


This kind of way out had already been used where German U-boat construction 
was concerned in the negotiation of the 1935 Naval Agreement. The Germans had 
at first claimed outright parity with the submarine fleets of the British Common- 
wealth. They accepted, however, a figure of 45 per cent. of the total Commonwealth 
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submarine tonnage, with the right to build up to roo per cent. if a position should 
arise which made it essential in their view to make use of that right. Their motives 
are made clear by a memorandum submitted to Admiral Raeder on 12th June, 1935, 
during a pause in the negotiations : 


“It seems advisable for the next period [approximately the period of 
construction] to limit ourselves in our claim in principle for parity in U-boat 
tonnage . . . to a lower tonnage figure, so as not to give the English unnecessary 
cause for suspicions, especially as for reasons of personnel we cannot go greatly 
beyond our present figure (35 per cent.). One should say to the English 
therefore that on grounds of equality of status we must demand parity in U-boat 
tonnage outside the limits of the 35 per cent. relationship, but that for the 


period of our construction we must limit ourselves to 45 per cent. of the British 
tonnage.” 


Again, in the communication of information to Britain on the German capital 
ships under construction, a certain licensed inaccuracy can be observed. The battle- 
cruiser Scharnhorst, of 31,000 tons, was announced as having a displacement of 
26,000 tons. The Bismarck’s displacement of 41,700 tons was well outside the limits 
of the 1937 agreement. Its displacement was therefore announced as 35,000 tons. 
By these means the needs of German naval rearmament were reconciled with those 
of friendly relations with Britain. 


In fairness to the German Admiralty it should be remarked that, in the field 
of battleship construction at least, the authorities expected that new British 
construction would be undertaken at a sufficient rate to cover the new battleships 
it was planned to lay down. From the early days of the agreement the German naval 
authorities seem to have planned in terms of eight battleships in addition to the 
two battle-cruisers and the three pocket battleships. The main question was how 
far these would fall within the tonnage allowed by the 35 per cent. ratio and at what 
stage they would have to confront the political authorities with the choice of 
abandoning a part of the planned fleet or denouncing the ratio agreement. Through- 
out 1937 and the first few months of 1938, it was hoped that new British construction 
would long postpone that evil day. In December, 1936, unofficial British information 
led them to believe that five new battleships would be laid down in 1937 and none 
scrapped, which meant that five of their planned battleships would be covered by 
this new construction. By the end of 1937 these British plans had grown to the 
construction of ro new battleships, which gave them the possibility of covering all 
but two of the battleships they desired. Yet none of these new battleships to be 
constructed by the British had as yet been officially notified to Germany. 


Whether, as the Germans believed, the British Admiralty really planned to lay 
down 10 new battleships in 1938 and 1939, without scrapping any of those it already 
had, is something which cannot be decided without evidence being available on the 
British side. It is conceivable that the Admiralty were thinking on these lines. 
If so, they were to be gravely disappointed and the German naval authorities with 
them. It is known that the British Treasury, alarmed at the effects of rearmament 
on the British economy, put on the brake at the beginning of 1938. And the British 
plans for future construction officially given to the Germans in April, 1938, provided 
for no increase in the total tonnage of the British battle fleet. Seven new ships were 


to be built and seven old ones scrapped. It was possible that five of the older ships 
might be retained and a decision was promised later. 
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The Germans were thus faced suddenly with the prospect that, if these five 
older ships were scrapped, the tonnage available to them in the battleship class 
would be exhausted with their third ship, which was to be laid down in 1939, and 
that even for that the transfer of some tonnage from other categories would have to 
be negotiated. Further, the British were only obliged to communicate to the 
Germans their strength as it was intended to be on 31st December, 1942. They 
could thus declare their intention of scrapping all seven old ships and stall on the 
implementation of this decision right up to the deadline. If they then changed their 
minds, the whole German naval construction programme would have been delayed 
in vain. This position made the delay in communicating a British decision on the 
future of the older ships, probably caused by inter-ministerial conflict in Britain, 
seem very sinister to Germany and gave rise to the darkest suspicions in German 
naval circles. 

The onset of that suspicion was only one of a number of developments in the 
winter of 1937 and the first four months of 1938 which seemed to foreshadow a 
quickening of pace in Anglo-German naval relations. The growth of the German 
Navy was beginning to approach the limits allowable under the 1935 Agreement in 
other spheres than that of battleship construction. In November, 1937, Admiral 
Guse submitted to Raedar a memorandum entitled, ‘‘ Arguments which can be used 
with the British Government to justify the demand for an increase in U-boat 
tonnage.”” The substance of these arguments was to be much used throughout the 
negotiations of December, 1938. Since 1935, it was argued, Germany’s maritime 
position had changed and the relative strengths of foreign navies vis-a-vis Germany 
had also changed. Since 1935, the Franco-Russian pact of alliance had been ratified 
(it had been signed in 1935 before the Anglo-German agreement). The treaty of 
Montreux of July, 1936, had made it possible for the Soviet Black Sea Fleet to pass 
the Dardanelles. At the same time the Soviets had built a base on the Murmansk 
coast, had increased their submarine fleet, and were said to be building not only 
cruisers but battleships. 

These arguments were to be kept in cold storage for a year, as a second 
memorandum by Guse noted in February, 1938, that submarines in excess of the 
tonnage allowed by the 45 per cent. ratio could not be laid down before April, 1939, 
and therefore need not be notified to the British before January, 1939. He noted 
further that the 1939 programme, which included the armament of the two alleged 
6-inch cruisers with the 8-inch guns intended for them and the laying down of two 
more battleships, would need careful political preparation. 


There also seemed to be the beginnings of a development in German strategic 
planning. Up to May, 1938, the Navy’s strategic planning for war was governed 
officially by the War Minister’s directive that the most probable war was one with 
France, Soviet Russia, and Czechoslovakia, in which case the main German war 
effort would be directed against Czechoslovakia and the Navy’s job would be to 
protect German commerce and to hold off the French fleet. In April, 1938, however, 
the Plans and Operations Division of the German Naval War Staff drew up two 
memoranda on the need for staff talks with Italy and Spain, with whom the German 
Foreign Ministry’s new head, von Ribbentrop, was anxious to enter into closer 
relations. The end of the Spanish Civil War seemed imminent and he may have 
feared that its termination would see the rapprochement between Italy and Britain 
towards which British policy was so clearly aiming. The staff talks would, it was 
hoped, secure for Germany diplomatic support in questions of naval warfare and 
blockade, with economic and technical aid after the outbreak of hostilities. 
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These proposals fell through with the failure of the larger negotiations. Franco 
at first overplayed his hand and then suffered such severe setbacks on the Catalan 
front as to cause the Civil War to drag on for another year. And when Hitler and 
Ribbentrop offered the Italians an offensive and defensive alliance during Hitler’s 
visit to Italy in May, 1938, the Italians turned their proposals down. 


Generally speaking, though, the Navy’s main efforts during the period before 
the middle of May, 1938, were devoted to building up its strength within the limits 
of its resources. The main concern of its leaders was to prevent the terms of the 
Anglo-German naval agreements from impeding this planned growth, and in 
particular to prepare for the day when the German submarine construction 
programme should have reached the limits set by the 45 per cent. relationship to 
the tonnage of the British Commonwealth submarine fleet and the 100 per cent. 
clause would have to be invoked to avoid the undesirable alternative of ceasing 
construction. 


This position was rudely altered by the events of the week-end crisis of 21st May, 
1938. A ‘ war-scare’ resulted from the combination of German troop manceuvres 
and a break in the negotiations between Henlein, the leader of the German 
nationalist minority in Czechoslovakia, and the Czech Government. The Czechs 
proclaimed a limited degree of mobilization and a strong British démarche was 
made in Berlin. When matters in Czechoslovakia calmed down the incident 
was widely hailed as a major rebuff for Hitler. Hitler’s bluff, it was said, had been 
called at last. 


How inaccurate this estimate was, and what effect this public humiliation had 
on Hitler’s unstable character, will be shown in the sequel to this article. It certainly 
altered the whole framework of Anglo-German naval relations, even though that 
alteration was not at first apparent to outside observers. 


(To be continued) 





THE BATTLES OF CASSINO 


By GENERAL FRIDO VON SENGER UND ETTERLIN 


General von Senger und Eiterlin, a German Corps commander at Cassino, writes in 
this article his account of the battle as seen through German eyes. Readers should 
remember that, in this article, ‘ us’ and ‘ our’ will refer to the German forces engaged, 
“enemy ’ to the Allied formations taking part.—EbItTor. 


THE ‘ PRELUDE’ BATTLE 
Wass I took over the command of XIV Panzer Corps late in October, 


1943, it was in a slow retreat across the Volturno River towards a fixed 
line, called by the Allies the ‘ Winter Line.’ 

The intentions of the German Supreme Command were unknown at that time. 
There seemed to be two plans, each of which was represented by an outstanding 
leader. Rommel was supposed to be taking over the command of the Italian theatre 
as soon as the retreat northward had reached the so-called ‘Gothic Line’ in the 
Apennines north of the Arno valley. This plan, and Rommel himself, were opposed 
by Kesselring, who at the time was in command of the retreating forces. His natural 
ambition aimed at establishing a front much farther to the south, i.e., the famous 
“Gustav Line.’ He held that this line of resistance was much shorter than the 
“Gothic Line’ and that, by holding it, Allied air bases would be kept farther away 
from the home production centres in Germany. 


Both plans were not irreconcilable. It looked to me as if the Supreme Command 
was reserving its decision. If Kesselring’s plan succeeded, so much the better. If 
it did not, then resistance would be insisted on at subsequent lines in order to gain 
time for the fortification of the ‘ Gothic Line.’ 


I backed Kesselring’s plan. For one thing I had no other choice. Secondly, 
successful defence seemed a better means for re-establishing the morale of the 
divisions which was somewhat weakened and would be even more so by continued 
retreat. I adopted the same tactics as the Supreme Command, though on a smaller 
scale. I meant to defend the ‘ Winter Line’ as long as possible in order to gain time 
for fortifying the ‘ Gustav Line.’! 


The tactics chosen for this purpose, therefore, were at variance with the 
principles taught in peace-time. The main line of defence, the ‘Gustav Line,’ was 
not occupied by the masses available, but only by such forces as seemed necessary 
both as reserves, for a thin occupation of the main ‘ Gustav Line,’ and for working at 
its strongholds. The main forces defended the ‘ Winter Line.’ By the time this 
line was reached by the enemy my Corps front extended almost identically to that 
of the U.S. 5th Army. We had almost equal forces and my Corps represented rather 
an army without the intermediate corps level above the divisions. This organization 
proved rather successful in the long run. 


The ‘ Winter Line’ was soon broken through. While the divisions in the 
centre, ie., the straits that lead directly to Cassino, resisted according to my 
plans, the left wing was pushed back. I had to engage here a division brought over 
from the Russian theatre and not yet accustomed to mountain warfare, which came 
rather as a surprise to them. They had expected ‘the sunny south, with orange 
harvest and bathing.’ They met instead fierce cold, gales, and snow on peaks 
6,000 feet high. To them General- Juin appeared as a formidable enemy with, his 


2 Roughly the line of the R. Rapido ; north and south through Cassino. 
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African troops, his French General Staff tradition, and American armament! And 
his direction of offensive would, when piercing through the ‘ Gustav Line,’ not meet 
any other defensive lines in preparation. If he reached the Atina Basin he might 
march unhindered to Rome, thereby unhinging our whole defensive system ! 


Most of us expected, however, that the main stroke would be made in the centre, 
i.e., through the Mignano straits towards Cassino. Would the enemy try to force the 
passage in the valley, or would he rather first try to get hold of the outstanding 
mountains flanking the straits, the Monte Camino and the Monte Samucro ? 
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The battle began on 2nd December with preparatory shelling of the Monte 
Camino, a fire density not experienced by myself since the first World War battles. 
I happened to be at the time on top of the Monte Samucro, just opposite. 


By the end of December the enemy had pushed his advance by strenuous 
fighting up to Monte Trocchio, more of a hill in the middle of the valley and dominating 
the town of Cassino. He must by now soon make an attempt to force the crossing of 
the Rapido River, either within the town itself or else by taking advantage of the 
possibilities of surprise by shifting his main direction of attack to one of my wings. 


I drove up the Monastery Hill on Christmas morning, 1943. I cast a rather 
superficial view upon the large-scale shelling around Monte Trocchio at my feet. Then 
I changed over to a more peaceful scene, to Holy Mass celebrated in the Crypt by the 
Abbot in the presence of some dozens of refugees from the surrounding country. I 
was offered breakfast thereafter, as I knew the Abbot by former visits when we were 
still fighting in Sicily. This was the only visit by a German soldier to the Abbey 
either since the fighting had approached the Sanctuary or afterwards. Visitors had 
not been allowed in even before, because all buildings containing treasures were 
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prohibited to soldiers. In the case of Cassino my predecessor had foreseen the need 
for clearing the treasures from the Monastery in time and had transported them to 
Spoleto. I had ordered their transference to Rome. 


THE First BATTLE oF CASSINO?2 


I expected a main effort of the enemy to break through the ‘ Gustav Line’ with 
great apprehensions, for the ‘ Prelude Battle’ had not been fought in the way of a 
rearguard action. But I had had a relative facility to order local retreats, even 
though these decisions had to be taken by wrestling with higher level commands. 
Argument ran invariably around the problem, whether it was wiser to resist, incurring 
thereby losses but gaining time for fortifying the main ‘ Gustav Line,’ or whether 
withdrawal into this line in due time with undiminished strength would pay in the end. 


My successful defensive actions were mainly the result of throwing in reserve 
divisions at the right moment and in the right direction. The value of these divisions 
varied considerably, but I knew them by almost daily visits to the front line. 


By the middle of January the enemy had reached the ‘ Gustav Line’ all along 
the Corps front. My right wing division was a weak spot. This division had to bend 
its forces round along the coast for protection of its sea flank here. On the main front 
it had a huge mountain bloc behind its centre. Any reverse here, and an ensuing 
retreat would split the division into two. 


In spite of these apprehensions the attack on 17th January by X British Corps 
came as a surprise. I had been on this front line in the morning of the very 17th 
before the attack had begun. I rushed there again on the 18th. After having got a 
first-hand impression I called up Kesselring directly from the front line, as I could 
not get through to the Army Commander of roth Army, General von Vietinghoff. 


Kesselring had at his disposition two divisions in reserve between Rome and the 
Cassino front. Both were Panzer-Grenadier divisions and therefore mobile. I 
reported to Kesselring that the whole of the main defence line of the attacked infantry 
division was lost, but that I could hope to halt a breakthrough if he put both divisions 
immediately at my disposal. 

He did so, and I launched a counter-attack the next day, The attacking forces 
were stopped as they evidently had not got any reinforcements yet. One Panzer- 
Grenadier division was directed against Castelforte, the other one at a later date 
along the coast against Minturno. The main defence line was not recovered but the 
breakthrough was frustrated. 


While fighting on this sector was still going on, another enemy attack was 
launched on 22nd January farther north on either side of Sant Angelo, south of 
Cassino. The attack coincided with the landing by the U.S. VI Corps at Anzio. Part 
of Kesselring’s operational reserve—the two divisions claimed by me—were still 
engaged on the right wing of my Corps, and one of them was ordered back by 
Kesselring at once. Its withdrawal was difficult but not impossible. 


The attack of the U.S. 36th Division at Sant Angelo, already mentioned, did not 
impress us as much as it did later the U.S. Congress. Our defensive success was a 
complete one owing to tactical measures taken by the 15th Panzer-Grenadier Division. 
We knew that the enemy suffered considerable losses, but at the time we were more 
concerned with what would happen to us after the Anzio landing. 








2 First battle means on the German side all major offensives during January and 
February. 
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The third thrust, this time north of Cassino, followed the second after a short 
interval of days on 28th January. It hit the defending division hard and the U.S. 
34th Division penetrated deep into our lines. Cassino itself was held by a regiment 
of a new division, which I had to put in lest the town should be lost. North of the 
U.S. 34th Division the French Corps attacked again, gained considerable advances 
in the direction of Terelle, and could not be stopped by a counter-attack launched by 
myself from Belmonte farther north. These enemy attacks continued for a week with 
undiminished strength, so much so that I felt that my headquarters at Roccasecca, 
the next village behind Terelle, was threatened. 


I finally managed to stabilize this front line by putting in one of the two divisions 
put at my disposal on the 18th and still in action against X British Corps at the right 
wing on the sea, and a second newly arrived infantry division. 


The divisions in action here lost about a battalion strength every day, so that 
their fighting value diminished rapidly. When the thrust north of Monte Cassino 
came to a stop, the enemy had reached a point from which he could overlook 
Highway Six, leading from Cassino to Rome. Appraising the situation I had to advise 
the withdrawal of my Corps unless Kesselring could succeed in pushing back the 
enemy at Anzio into the sea. This he thought possible when consulting me at my 
headquarters. 


While this battle was gradually dying down by exhaustion on both sides, the 
venerable Abbey of Monte Cassino was destroyed by large scale bombing. I 
experienced the sad event at an advanced headquarters of a divisional commander, 
a friend of mine, who used to stay rather behind the first front line. The bombing 
may be understandable from a psychological point of view. Soldiers in wars are 
not willing to save buildings or treasures at the cost of human life. The extraordinary 
fact was that the bombing at that particular stage did not make any sense. It was 
not exploited tactically and the lull continued. I had the 80-year-old Abbot picked 
up on Highway Six, which he had reached on foot together with a few monks, and I 
brought him to my headquarters, which had been transferred to a place near 
Frosinone as soon as the lull began and when there was no demoralizing effect to be 
expected by the change. 


THE SECOND BATTLE OF CASSINO 


The first battle, with which I have dealt so far, must be taken as a whole, as all 
the attacks from 17th January and lasting till the end of February were practically 
linked in one common plan, i.e., the breakthrough into the Liri Valley. The first 
attack of the British X Corps had the object of pushing the Germans back by 
unhinging their hold on the sea and so to break through. The second stroke at 
Sant Angelo may have had the object of facilitating the task of X Corps by drawing 
reserves to this front and of gaining a bridgehead west of the Rapido. The third 
thrust north of Cassino seemed a new scheme, after the others had failed, but aiming 
at the same object. 


Criticism could be raised to any plan that led to dispersal of the available forces. 
According to German strategic doctrine the main thrust is often preceded by a 
diversionary attack that draws the enemy’s reserves towards it. The main offensive, 
however, wants nourishing by forces kept in reserve so as to use them for exploitation. 
All this is armchair strategy after the event. I was wondering at that time what the 
enemy would do next. 
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The enemy surprised me by choosing to attack at the point where all our attention 
was concentrated—Cassino. The famous Ist Parachute Division had been brought 
over on 26th February from the eastern half of the whole front line. Operational 
reserves were even scarcer than before, as the Anzio beachhead had given rise to a 
new army front there. 


The battle started on the 15th with the heaviest bombing so far experienced on a 
limited sector of the front, i.e., the town of Cassino. I happened to be in the middle 
of the bombing at Piedimonte, which was one of the targets. An individual is thrown 
to and fro like a scrap of paper by the air pressure. In spite of the enormous weight 
of explosives unleashed on one spot, the demoralizing effect is less than the continuous 
shelling by artillery for days and days. The bombing turned the town into a rubble 
heap. The Germans now disposed of two natural strongholds, the rubble heap of 
the Abbey and the one of the town, both with corresponding underground vaults. 
They both gave the defending side shelters much more valuable than trenches or 
dug-outs. 


The battle raged for a fortnight in the town and on the steep slopes between what 
once had been the Abbey and the town. Often it looked as if the enemy, having 
penetrated into so many strongholds in the defence system, might well turn the tide 
against the defenders. But the two tactical handicaps for the attacking side remained 
the same all through the battle ; infantry could not follow the bombing instantan- 
eously—it had to be withdrawn for the bombing two or three miles back. Secondly, 
tanks could not follow nor by-pass the infantry. Their movements were slowed down 
by huge areas of craters leading into Cassino and on to the few bridges. The craters 
were not only those of the bombs but also those of the shelling which had gone on 
for months. It was—as Hitler later said to me—the only battlefield that resembled 
the ones of the first World War. And indeed, wandering along the path across this 
battlefield to reach a battalion command post reminded me of the Somme in 1916 : 
the same surface all covered by clods or ploughed by shelling, no wall, no tree unhurt, 
no human being to be seen, but hell ablaze with the crack of explosions and that 
particular smell in the air of hot iron and newly turned soil. 


As Cassino had always been one of the tactical centres of defence, masses of 
batteries, a whole brigade of Nebelwerfer,? and many 88-mm. anti-aircraft batteries 
took part in the ground battle, all amply provided with ammunition, all under the 
command of my Corps artillery commander, and all concentrating their fire on 
targets often as small as a tank company in the act of deploying. 


THE DEFEAT IN May, 1944 


After the second Cassino battle there came a lull all along the front. It was 
deceptive. The German leaders were almost always caught by surprise as their 
Intelligence lacked some essential factors. The air force was practically done for. 
While being pushed back enemy prisoners are rarely brought in. Italian agents 
worked for both sides, but most of them hoped for an early victory of the Allies and 
therefore probably put in sincerer zeal for the Allied side. Still, even without 
efficient Intelligence, I had accurately predicted the sector of the new offensive as 
early as 13th April. 


* Originally organized for chemical shelling and now turned into a weapon similar to 
the ‘ Stalin-organ ’ in the East. 
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On the whole we, the German leaders, felt at that time that the final decision by 
victory could not possibly be brought about in the Italian theatre. We were sure the 
Allies would land soon in France. Some even hoped so, as this alone could afford a 
chance for Germany not being wholly occupied by the Russians. 


So when the new decisive blow was dealt to the Cassino front, both the Armv 
Commander and I were away on leave. I did not arrive at the scene until 17th May, 
five days after the beginning of the offensive. I found myself no longer in command 
of the whole Cassino front, but only of the southern half, where the U.S. II Corps 
and the French Corps were advancing through the gap. I felt that the oid tactics of 
rapidly transferring troops from quiet sectors of the front to the focus were no longer 
applicable. I encountered personally the advancing enemy as far behind our lines 
as the village of Itry. I reported these impressions to Field-Marshal Kesselring 
personally the next day and advised an organized retreat along the whole Cassino 
front, in order to enable both beaten German Armies to join either south or north of 
Rome. This proposal was turned down. 


Had I had the command of the whole front corresponding to U.S. 5th Army, I 
should have insisted on withdrawing the forces on either side of Cassino to keep in 
close contact with those retreating south of the Liri River. I should never have 
dispersed the only division available in reserve in single battalions behind the front 
line, a measure contrary to all principles of leadership. This division had to be kept 
in reserve behind the strong Senger-Riegel, stretching from Piedimonte to Terracina. 
Here it might either have been launched on a counter-offensive or brought into the 
Senger-Riegel in time to establish a temporary line of defence. As it happened, the 
division was entangled in battalions in the breakthrough and served no purpose. 


The only task left to me was to save as many parts of the divisions as possible 
by ordering a concentrated, slow retreat northward around the pivot of my head- 
quarters near Frosinone, where I remained almost until it was overrun. Fortunately 
the divisions north of the Liri were again put under my command. Thus, finally, I 
could make a plan in the middle of the turmoil—to check British XIII Corps by 
rearguard tactics and to concentrate the divisions available for an attack against 
Valmontone. Here our direct retreat was threatened, and here we still might find a 
chance to join hands with rearguards of the retreating German 14th Army, thereby 
establishing a link between the roth Army right wing and the 14th Army left wing. 


The U.S. 5th Army, however, decided not to be held up in barring our direct 
retreat to Rome (we were already prevented from using Highway Six for our retreat, 
this highway being used by pursuing U.S. forces). General Mark Clark instead 
decided to pursue by pushing the beaten German 14th Army through Rome in a 
northerly and north-westerly direction along the coast. This decision seemed to me 
quite in accordance with our own doctrine—not to stop after a victory for local successes 
but to drive the beaten enemy troops as quickly and as thoroughly as possible so 
that any contact between him and other forces withdrawing more slowly was rendered 
impossible. 

I did not get orders, however, to move on a larger scale until 3rd June, when I 
managed to throw three divisions by Subiaco to Tivoli. Here the enemy seemed to 
try to encircle the German roth Army by a thrust eastward behind its rear. It 
was thrown back. The enemy continued his advance, following closely the 
retreating 14th Army in a north-westerly direction. 


We dreaded most now a decision on the part of the pursuing enemy forces to 
change their direction to a more northerly one by crossing the Tiber. He would 
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thereby have had a chance to overtake the retreating 14th Army and at the same time 
to place himself behind roth Army withdrawing in the eastern half of the Peninsula. 
The enemy’s targets would in this case have been Foligno and Perugia. 


The race with the enemy, carried out by seven divisions of my Corps, took place 
between 3rd and 8th June. Within these five days all the Tiber crossings between 
Tivoli and Orvieto were occupied in turn. There were, however, no full-hearted 
attempts on the part of the pursuing forces to cross the Tiber. Yet he might have 
been tempted into this direction had he found the crossings undefended. 


The German roth Army, at any rate, was convinced that its retreat was safe- 
guarded at the ‘ last moment ’ by the quick movements of my Corps divisions across 
mountainous country and under continuous air attacks. This valuation by the 
grateful roth Army Command coincided with yet another fact. General Mark Clark 
reported after the occupation of Rome to his Supreme Commander: “ One of 


Kesselring’s two armies will never fight again.” It turned out to be too optimistic 
an estimate. 
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HE defeat of the German Army on the Russian battlefields in the second 

World War might seem to discredit Schlieffen’s tactical doctrine. The 

numerical superiority of the Russian Army, estimated at the outset at 155 
divisions to Germany’s 121, was far outweighed by the better German training and 
technical efficiency. How was it, then, that the Russian Army, which in the first 
World War was a second-class force defeated by one-quarter of the German Army, 
was able in the second World War to hold and systematically to destroy two-thirds 
of the German Army ? Two reasons emerge from the available evidence. The first 
is that the Russians copied the German-Schlieffen tactical doctrine ; and the second 
that they practised it whereas Hitler, as the German supreme commander, discarded it. 


After the collapse of Czarist Russia in 1917, and the success of the revolution, 
the new rulers sat at the feet of their German conquerors in order to learn how to 
create an up-to-date army. In 1921, as a result of a successful application by the 
Russian Government, under Lenin, to the German Government, parties of Russian 
officers, including Colonel (later Marshal) Zhukov, were attached to the German 
General Staff then re-forming under General von Seeckt.1_ The information they 
gained appeared in due course in the new Russian Army’s training manuals and in 
the defence lay-out on their western frontier. “After 1934, when German threats to 
attack Russia became acute, three defence lines, or zones of resistance, began to 
appear about 200 miles apart between the Russian-Polish frontier and Moscow. 
The first was about the frontier, from Leningrad through Minsk to the Dniester and 
the Black Sea; the second from Lake Illmen through Smolensk and Bryansk, and 
thence along the Desna and the Dnieper to the Crimea ; and the third along a line 
Kalinin, Kaluga, and Tula, covering Moscow. The Polish territory, about 100 miles 
deep, ceded to Russia by Germany in September, 1939, as the price of non- 
intervention in the attack on Poland, became the Vorfeld, or observation zone, and 
was occupied by armées de couverture. About half the Russian European Army was 
in the zones of resistance, and a large counter-offensive force of eight armies—in all 
about 600,000 strong—as well as the bulk of the heavier armour, was well back, 
north and south of Moscow.? 


The Russian General Staff was divided as to the value of these zones of resistance. 
After the success of the breakthrough by the German armoured divisions in France 
in May, 1940, some wished to repeat the 1814 withdrawal in front of Napoleon back 
to the limit-line Leningrad—Moscow-Kieff ; while others, led by General Zhukov, 
preferred the idea of a systematic defence of the successive zones of resistance already 
prepared, in order to weaken and bleed white the German invaders before they 
arrived within striking distance of Moscow and the Russian counter-offensive force. 
At an important conference in August, 1940, General Zhukov’s suggestion was 
accepted and he was destined to command the defence. 


How, in fact, did the Germans propose to attack this defence lay-out, the 
strength and depth of which was known to them from information given by military 





1 On the Other Side of the Hill, by B. H. Liddell Hart (Cassell, London, 1948), p. 231. 
2 See The Great Offensive by Max Werner (Gollancz, London, 1943). 
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observers in Moscow? Both the German General Staff and the German generals 
hoped that the Russian Army could be induced to give the ‘loving service’ of 
attacking first, but should it fail to oblige they suggested that the defence lay-out 
be attacked from flanks and rear in the Schlieffen tradition. One proposal was to 
direct a strong left wing on Leningrad, joining up with the Finns, and attack Moscow 
from the north. The other, proposed by General Rommel, was to remain on the 
defensive on the European front and to direct a strong right wing along the North 
African coast to attack the Russian oilfields and Moscow from the south. 


General Rommel’s plan was probably the more hopeful. He suggested that the 
armoured and motorized formations about to be sent to attack through the Balkans 
to Greece and Crete, prior to the onslaught on Russia, should be diverted to join the 
German-Italian force already in North Africa, and together to drive the British out 
of Egypt and the Mediterranean area. He saw no difficulty there, nor in the 
subsequent capture of the Mesopotamian oilfields. With the oilfields as supply base, 
this strong right wing would drive north to occupy the Russian Caucasus—Caspian 
oilfields, turn the Russian left flank, and unbalance their entire defence organization. 
The Russians would be cut off from American help (through the Persian Gulf at that 
time) and from their oil supplies, and “a situation would be created for a major 
German: offensive to close in from all sides and shatter the Russian colossus.” 
Rommel believed that this adaptation of Schlieffen’s plan offered a 100 per cent. 
certainty for success.* 


Whether Rommel’s optimistic forecast was justified is anybody’s guess. Hitler 
had other ideas. The defeat of France had seemed so easy that he had appointed 
himself supreme commander of the German armed forces for the attack on Russia. 
He issued his orders direct to the armies on his own initiative, and the advice of the 
General Staff and of his generals had only a minor influence.* He said he believed 
that the Russians were massing in Russian Poland for an attack on Germany and, 
despite military opinion that such an attack should be encouraged as the easiest way 
to a decision, he ordered a frontal assault. Spearheads of armoured divisions were 
to strike deep and encircle the Russian concentrations, and he assured his doubting 
generals at the final conference on the subject that these smashing victories would 
cause the collapse of the Russian Government within six to eight weeks and before 
the German Army had reached the Dnieper, less than half-way to Moscow. 


The German onslaught which started in June, 1941, found no sign of Russian 
preparation for attack ; on the contrary the Russian troops that were met withdrew 
where they could. The Dnieper was reached, and the Russian zones of resistance 
showed that the Russian Army was on the defensive. The German generals wanted 
to halt. Hitler’s plan, based on a false assumption, had failed ;. and he now had 
another chance. He could hold the battlefront and drive a strong left wing on 
Leningrad to encircle Moscow from the north, or reinforce Rommel, whose North 
African force was now on the Egyptian border, to approach Moscow from the south. 
In either case the Russian defence would be unbalanced. “‘ The essential,’ in the 
words of Schlieffen’s plan, “is a strong outflanking wing; with its help all the 
battles will be won, and by its action every enemy attempt at resistance will be 
broken.” 


3 The Rommel Papers, edited by B. H. Liddell Hart (Collins, London, 1953), pp. 148, 
514. 
* Der Grosse Chef, by Maj.-General Hans Doerr, Wahrkunde, Vol. 10, 1957. 
5 Panzer Leader, by General Guderian (Joseph, 1952) ; also On the Other Side of the 
Hill, by B. H. Liddell Hart, p. 180. 
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Hitler, however, cared for none of these things. Hungry only for quick victories 
he hoped to find them by continuing the advance in three divergent directions— 
towards Leningrad, Moscow, and Kieff—with a diversion from the central sector to 
encircle a Russian force in the Kieff area. So it was that the German armies were 
driven frontally and ever deeper into the vast roadless spaces until they found 
themselves attempting to defend a 1,500-mile battlefront from Leningrad to the 
Caucasus, with neither the man-power, weapon-power, nor supply columns to 
maintain it. Infantry divisions had to hold up to 40 miles of front ; and the German 
Air Force was ruined by converting it into a shuttle transport service. The Russians 


meanwhile conserved their strength until the German Army had reached the end 
of its tether. 


The German tether ended in Hitler’s frontal assault on Stalingrad. This 
persisted for four months from mid-August, 1942, in spite of protests and resignations 
of his closest military advisers. An entire German army, 225,000 strong, was 
canalised into the great pocket between the Volga and the Don with Stalingrad at 
the eastern end of it. Hitler’s orders to take the place remained in force long after 
any purpose could be gained by its capture. The attacking army could have been 
withdrawn from the pocket at any time, but the order was ‘ no withdrawal.’ Early 
in January, 1943, as soon as the river Don which formed the long northern side of 
the pocket was frozen over, the Russians crossed in strength at a weak sector of 
the German defence and, laying a line of fire-power around the western end of the 
pocket, put the whole German force in the bag. The shade of Schlieffen has no 
doubt cast the example of the encirclement at Stalingrad back at those responsible 
for his dismissal in 1905 for teaching “ pure silliness of no practical value.” 


The defence of Stalingrad is a classic example of the great defensive strength 
of conventional weapons sited to dominate a battle-area with other arms to support 
and protect them. The German attacking force became a massive battering ram, like 
the British battering ram on a smaller scale at Neuve Chapelle in March, 1915 (see 
Part I); and that 1915 story of six German machine-gunners was repeated in a 
grander manner by the Russians. Reinforcement and relief was difficult as the Volga, 
over a mile wide, could be crossed only by ferries and barges under shell-fire. More- 
over the Russian commander reinforced the frontal defence as sparingly as possible, 
preferring to gather his reserves on the long flanks ready for the counter-offensive. 
The margin by which the defence held on was a narrow one but it sufficed, and the 
Germans were finally halted within a half-mile of the river-bank.*® 


The battles in Russia were a persistent struggle by both sides either to achieve 
or to escape encirclement, but as a tactical operation Hitler’s onslaught was a frontal 
assault throughout. Like the younger Moltke in 1914, he disregarded Schlieffen’s 
tactical doctrine while the Russians roughly followed it. “‘ Frontal assaults” in 
the words of Schlieffen’s plan, ‘can at best drive an opponent back along his 
communications ; the resources of the invader will decrease as the advance progresses 
into the enemy’s country, while those of the defender will increase as he falls back 


on his bases.’’ The fate of the German Army in Russia under Hitler’s leadership 
was foretold in the Schlieffen Plan. 


The Russian zones of resistance, prepared before the War, were based on the 
German elastic or mobile defence—the invitation to walk right on into death-traps ; 
but the death-traps were formed by groups of machine-gun nests instead of by the 





6 See General Blumentritt’s evidence in On the Other Side of the Hill, by B. H. Liddell 
Hart (pp. 214-218). 
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staggered rows used by the Germans in the first World War (see Part I). Each 
group consisted of five or six strong-points around a perimeter of about 3,500 yards 
frontage and 2,500 yards deep, the guns at the back being sited to fire to front and 
rear so that the group could be organized at once for all-round defence if surrounded ; 
protective infantry in dug-outs and slit trenches covered the intervals between the 
guns (see sketch’—the line around each group has no significance except to show 
the hedgehog effect). Each 60-mile defence sector had five or six of these groups 
of strong-points arranged on the same pattern as the group, with two or three sited 
chequerwise in rear and with switch lines or obstacles to guide an attack into the 
death-traps. Together the groups of strong points formed the forward zone oi 
resistance, and 12 miles behind was a rearward zone for the anti-tank guns backed 
by armoured detachments. The idea was to hold the infantry attack in the forward 
zone and allow the German armour to pass through to be tackled in the rearward 
zone. The-armour would be separated from its infantry support and its supply 
columns. 
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The mistake of the Russian designers was that they had made a large scale 
replica of the German Wotan or Flandern I, II, and III positions on the Western 
front in the first World War, irrespective of the fact that the purpose of the original 
had been to check the out-of-date British assaults with extended lines of infantry 
on wide frontages after long artillery preparation. It was not suited to parry the 
German method of attack. The German infantry, following the armour, easily 
penetrated narrow sectors of the forward zone and large sections of the Russian 
defence were quickly encircled, while the German armour repeated the operation in 
the rearward zone. Although these zones of resistance considerably delayed the 
German advance, owing to the tenacity of the Russian soldier in defence, the Russian 
losses were unnecessarily high. A more flexible defence would probably have caused | 
equal delay at far less cost. 


Two features of these zones of resistance have, however, been incorporated in 
German tactical doctrine. The group of strong-points became the hedgehog method 


7 With acknowledgments to the Militér-Wochenblatt, No. 52, of 26th June, 1942. 
It shows a Russian defence sector as found by the Germans when they overran it in 
June, 1941. 
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of defence with which the battle-front was held during the winter. Every village, 
town, and road and track junction was enfolded by a perimeter of strong-points 
with infantry protection; and attacking parties that penetrated the unoccupied 
intervals between the groups were quickly sealed off and encircled by armoured and 
motorized detachments before the breach could be widened. In this way frontages 
of 15 to 25 miles were successfully held by machine-gun and anti-tank gun formations 
with protective infantry about 5,000 strong. As Rommel had found in North 
Africa, only 200 to 300 protective infantry per mile were required owing to the 
improved automatic small arms and to the greater mobility of the armoured and 
motorized counter-attack reserves. ® 


The other idea the Germans eventually adopted was that of siting the rearward 
anti-tank zone 12 miles behind the forward zone; but instead of a forward zone of 
groups of strong-points ‘ to be held even though surrounded,’ the German forward 
zone was a lightly-held outpost zone only strong enough to prevent infiltration by 
patrols and raiding parties. The Russian offensives in the latter part of the war were 
led by large forces of light tanks, lightly gunned, as assault troops whose task was 
to penetrate wherever the opposition could easily be overcome, leading to local 
encirclements. The German method of defence, if a major offensive was imminent, 
was to bring back the bulk of the garrison of the forward zone to the rearward anti-tank 
zone, which became the main line of resistance (Grosskampflinie), leaving only 
rearguards in front. The authorized depth of the forward or outpost zone had 
remained about two miles ; and the long-repeated requests by German commanders 
to increase it to 12 miles were ignored. Hitler had no use for an elastic defence ; 
and he refused to sacrifice 12 miles, even temporarily, without a fight. He insisted 
on retaining the two-mile deep forward zone as in the first World War. ~‘‘ The 
mistake cost us dear,” wrote General Guderian in his autobiography. The German 
defence was unable to escape encirclements “ in the tidal wave of the initial break- 
throughs ; and it was not until 1945, and too late, that the change was made.’”’® 


A German Army Commander of great experience on the Russian front, General 
Heinrici, considered that the German defeat was due to the attempt to hold immense 
spaces without the flexibility of command needed to concentrate on holding decisive 
points. “ The balance might have been turned by a more mobile kind of warfare,” 
in other words by Schlieffen’s elastic defence. Hitler’s insistence on holding every- 
where at all costs was “the fundamental error that repeatedly changed the 
campaign for the worse. Even a small scale withdrawal was not allowed at the risk 
of court-martial.” That threat accounted for the saying that “ battalion 
commanders were afraid to move a sentry from a window back to the door.’’!® 


THE SCHLIEFFEN PLAN TODAY 


Schlieffen’s plan has brought nothing but defeat and misery to Germany ; it 
has only helped her enemies to victory. The remarkable fact therefore is that, in 
spite of its past history, the Germans have not lost faith in it. The new West German 
Federal Army is rooted in the Schlieffen tradition. Its organization follows that 
used by Rommel in North Africa in 1941-42. It is divided into small armies, each 
of which consists of a small infantry division, for the fire-power line of resistance 
to hold the battlefront, and two or three small armoured divisions to carry the line 


8 See On the Other Side of the Hill, by B. H. Liddell Hart, p. 201-202, 
® Panzer Leader, General Guderian (Joseph, 1952), p. 377. 
10 On the Other Side of the Hill, by B. H. Liddell Hart, pp. 225-258. 
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of fire-power around an opponent’s flanks and rear. Each army is therefore an 
independent, hard-hitting, balanced force organized to operate singly or in groups. 
Nor, from all accounts, has the Russian Army had to alter its organization or tactical 
doctrine to suit the latest developments in weapons. 


The West German Federal Army is being trained primarily as a defence force 
for the German-Soviet boundary. In the Schlieffen sense that boundary is the 
battlefront, or line of resistance, to be held defensively, and the Germans ask for the 
erection of a 30-mile deep static defence zone along it, equipped with modern 
conventional weapons, and with sufficient mobile reserves to seal off any 
penetrations.4_ Its strength would probably suffice to check any East German 
attempt at aggression, while a large-scale Russian aggression would almost certainly 
go around the flanks and not attack frontally. To make doubly sure of the defence 
the Germans ask to have ready for use in emergency two additional weapons—a 
short-range missile, as for example the atomic field-gun now past the experimental 
stage in the United States, and an anti-aircraft rocket.!? 


The atomic field-gun, self-propelled, is stated to fire a shell to a range of 15,000 
yards with an all-round destructive effect of 500 yards from the point of burst, and 
a safety limit of about 1,500 yards for troops dug-in or protected against blast and 
flash. The difficulty of limiting the size and power of the shell once fighting begins 
is obvious; but according to recent statements neither the United States nor 
Russia are expected to re-act with a considerably more powerful shell, and a conse- 
quent race to the hydrogen bomb, provided the bursts are confined to the tactical 
area of the battlefield proper and avoid populated districts.1* The ground-to-air 
anti-aircraft rocket is to clear the sky over a battle-area up to observation height to 
enable the armoured counter-attack formations to fulfil their mission upon which a 
successful defence so largely depends. 


Schlieffen’s tactical doctrine swallows these new weapons in its stride. The 
highly mobile atomic field-gun, a long-distance support weapon, will ensure a great 
economy of force ; it will almost eliminate the need for heavy and medium tanks, 
break-up distant enemy concentrations, and deny entry into weak sectors of the 
defence. The anti-aircraft rocket will be an invaluable support weapon for the 
armoured counter-attack forces. And so another chapter begins of the unfinished 
story of the Plan. 


THE CHALLENGE 


What, then, is the upshot of this pilgrimage through the two World Wars ? Does 
it help towards a solution of Britain’s defence problems today ? The answer may be 
seen in the difference between the British and the German approach to the defence 
of Western Europe. Britain’s defence policy assumes that a Russian aggression 
with conventional weapons cannot be halted without the use of the whole armoury 
of nuclear weapons. The Germans, on the other hand, ask only for a 30-mile defence 
belt along the German-Soviet boundary. 


11 Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy, by Dr. H. A. Kissinger, pp. 288-291. 
The reference adds that “‘ even after the decision of the N.A.T.O. Council to use tactical 
atomic weapons for the defence of Europe, most German military men continued to 
insist that atomic weapons had not affected the basic principles of German strategy 
and tactics as applied during the two World Wars.” 

12Statement by Dr. Jager, chairman of the Bundestag Defence Committee on 
22nd November, 1957. : 

18 Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age, by Dr. R. L. Garthoff (Praeger, New York, 1958). 
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The reason for that difference in outlook is that the mistakes made by British 
military leaders in the two World Wars in their efforts to copy the German tactical 
doctrine have not yet been understood and corrected. They still calculate defence 
needs in terms of defended localities and man-power per yard instead of in terms of 
zones of resistance and weapon-power per mile. They have no practical experience 
of the great defensive strength of concealed conventional weapons sited to dominate 
a battlefront. They still think of defence in terms of El Gazala instead of Stalingrad. 

The Germans see the defence of Western Europe today in terms of a tactical 
idea. British defence policy sees it in terms of weighi of metal. ‘‘ Nuclear power 
conquers, allied land forces occupy,’’ is the slogan of the British White Paper on 
Defence for 1958, just as “ artillery conquers, infantry occupies,” and “ air power 
conquers, land forces occupy ” were the slogans given to the British Army for the 
two World Wars. The picture given by the White Paper is of communist armies 
massed in a deep zone of territory behind the German-Soviet boundary for a great 
frontal assault on Western Europe. “‘ Victory,” to quote a leading British military 
authority, “ will go to the side which is soonest ready with the greater nuclear 
destructive power.”” The Allied land forces are to hold the front for the time needed 
to allow the effects of the nuclear counter-offensive to make themselves felt, and 
will then be able to advance across the devastated zone of enemy territory and the 
shambles of the communist armies to victory." 

From the German point of view this British picture belongs to a past century. 
The Russian Army, trained in Schlieffen’s tactical doctrine for 40 years, should be 
given the credit of having seen the futility of.frontal attacks amply confirmed by 
Hitler’s mistakes. Looked at from that angle a Russian aggression on Western 
Europe would more likely follow the Rommel-Schlieffen plan for an attack on Russia, 
used in reverse. The European front would be held defensively with a fire-power 
line of resistance, while the main outflanking drive would be along the coast of 
North Africa. Communist influence and control spreading by gradual increments 
through the Middle East and Egypt may extend to the Arab rebels in Tunisia, 
Algeria, and Morocco, supporting them with technicians, volunteers, and modern 
arms. The people of Britain and Western Europe may wake up one morning to hear 
that Russia has gained control of North Africa from Egypt to the Straits of 
Gibraltar ; that Arab and Persian nationalists, led by Russian officers, have taken 
over the Middle East oilfields and pipelines ; and that the Russian submarine fleet 
with its underwater nuclear weapons is out in the Atlantic astride the European 
approaches. Showers of leaflets will descend on the cities of Western Europe with 
greetings from Mr. Khrushchev and the ultimatum, “Go communist or I’ll bury 
you.” The encirclement will be complete and the blockade will begin. 


That 1958 model of Schlieffen’s plan may be a fairy story ; but Britain’s defence 
policy today is far less realistic. Why should a Russian leader embark on the hazards 
of frontal aggression and the risk of total nuclear war if the same political aim might 
be gained without firing a single nuclear missile or conventional bullet ? Granted 
the need for the possession by the United States of the nuclear deterrent in adequate 
strength as a-guarantee against aggression by threats, the task of Britain’s armed 
forces is neither to annihilate the Russian people nor to destroy the Russian Army. 
It has to be prepared to defend in limited wars vital areas and interests, such as the 
Middle East oilfields and pipelines and the Italian-North African front as far east as 





14 Government White Paper on Defence, 1958 (Stationery Office) ; and The Panorama 


of War in a Nuclear Age, by Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery, R.U.S.I. Journal, 
November, 1956. 
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possible. The communist definition of limited wars is that they are calculated to 
make the conditions to be imposed seem more attractive than continued resistance.15 
Defence, therefore, in limited wars will have to be of sufficient strength to make it 
clear to the aggressor that to end his attacks will be more attractive to him than to 
continue them. The strength used will be the minimum for the conditions, but any 
defence force will have to be prepared to meet and to use small tactical nuclear 
weapons, such as the atomic field-gun, and to hold them ready in reserve. 

In the circumstances the story of the Schlieffen Plan seems to offer more than a 
guiding light. It stands as a challenge to British and N.A.T.O. planners to think 
again ; and to abandon the plan given in the White Paper on Defence, 1958, which 
is based on a worthless British slogan of the first World War. The story stands, too, 
as a challenge to the British Army to march at long last out of the wilderness of 
obsolete and mistaken battle methods in which it has been trained for the past 50 
years. To rest content with the fact that it came victorious through the two World 
Wars is not enough. The challenge demands a spirit of readiness to see its battles 
in a new light, and with that knowledge to transform its training manuals and tactical 
outlook. The organization of small, hard-hitting, balanced fighting formations for 
an Expeditionary Force will then become practicable ; and a rational defence plan 
for Western Europe will emerge in which land, sea, and air forces can co-operate 
with a common tactical doctrine. 

No need to go back to Hannibal and 216 B.C. to find a parallel for encirclements 
in pockets of fire-power. It may be found in the battles in the Crimea of 1854 A.D. 
when the British Army, despite the charge of the Light Brigade and some other 
regrettable incidents, led the armies of the world in tactical progress. At the battle of 
the Alma, for example, a Brigade of Guards and the Highland Brigade in line, two 
deep, were ascending the heights of St. John to assault the Great Redoubt on the 
summit when six massed battalion columns of Russian infantry bore down upon 
them. ‘It seemed impossible for that unimpressive British line, a mere thread 
straggling along the hillside, to withstand the formidable mass of Russian infantry ; 
but an astonishing phenomenon took place. The massive columns came on 
irresistibly it seemed ; and then, suddenly, the slender line had encircled them and, 
in a moment, the columns were wrapped in fire. The fire was deadly. Packed 
shoulder to shoulder, the Russians in their dense columns could not aim. But the 
men in the line, free to move, had been trained to make every bullet tell. The great 
columns began to give way. Right, left, and centre the Russians were losing 
formation ; scattering and breaking, the grey masses seemed absolutely to dissolve, 
and the survivors turned and fled.’’2* 

Schlieffen’s claim to fame is that he created out of that tacticai idea, which is 
much the same as Hannibal’s, a doctrine for attack and defence to make the imost 
effective use of automatic weapons and other modern weapons. In his historical 
studies and Denkschriften he maintains that his doctrine is merely a continuation 
of the footprints of Frederick the Great, Napoleon, and the elder Moltke along the 
high road of tactical progress ; and in that sense his plan appears to be the clearest 
link in existence between the battle doctrines before and after the two World Wars.’ 








15 Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy, by Dr. H. A. Kissinger. 

16 The Reason Why, by C. Woodham Smith (Constable, London, 1953), p. 193. 

17 A shortened version of these three articles, written after a study of the original 
Schlieffen Papers on their way through London from Washington back to Germany, was 
sent to the War Office in July, 1956, as a confidential document. Permission has since 
been given for publication. 


(Concluded.) 
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SIXTY YEARS OF “JANE’S” 
By G. H. Hurrorp 


"[ year Jane’s Fighting Sips attains its Diamond Jubilee, having first 
appeared in 1898. The occasion is something more than a notable anniversary. 
During its 60 years Jane has become an epitome of naval history so far as 
the ships which have made that history are concerned. In its pages there is recorded 
and portrayed the material development of the Royal and other Navies during the 
most eventful period of warship construction in the world’s history. In addition 
the work is unique and now stands without a rival. Brassey’s Annual, older by 
some 10 years, has become since 1950 The Armed Forces Year-Book and is no longer 
exclusively naval. Although replete with information in the form of articles, its 
reference section is limited to official documents, and the former tables of ships, 
warship plans, and similar material has disappeared. Hence there is ample cause 
for congratulation to the producers of Jane on the present anniversary. 


Its founder was a remarkable man. John Frederick Thomas Jane—though he 
was never known by any other name than Fred—was the son of the Rev. John Jane, 
for 45 years vicar of Upottery, Devon, and was born in 1865. At Exeter School, 
although not much of a scholar, his initiative and originality led to the production 
of a magazine, Toby, as a rival to the official school journal. Intended for the Army, 
he was ploughed at the entrance examination, and in 1885 came to London to try 
his hand at black-and-white drawing and journalism. He first went to sea in 1889 
as special artist of the Pictorial World on board H.M.S. Northampton during the 
naval manceuvres, and soon established himself by the skill and clarity of his nautical 
illustrations. He joined the staff of the Il/ustrated London News, did a lot of magazine 
work, illustrated books for authors like Max Pemberton, and in 1895 published his 
own first book, Blake of the Rattlesnake, a future war story, which was serialised in 
The Engineer of which he had become Naval Correspondent. Shortly before the 
Diamond Jubilee Naval Review he left London for Southsea to be nearer the ships 
he loved, and there he made his home until he moved to Bedhampton in 1910. 
He died in 1916. 


The first issue of All the World’s Fighting Ships, as it was originally called, was 
planned for Christmas, 1897, but did not appear until early in 1898. Its appeal was 
as much that of a picture book as a work of reference. Every warship in the world 
of any fighting value was carefully drawn so as to “ accentuate her salient features,” 
there were several pages of plans, and an outstanding novelty was the silhouette 
index. The book was an immediate success and is now very rare; a second edition 
was called for within about four months. Its success was not only immediate but 
lasting. The work has since appeared every year and its publication is always an 
event of importance. 


The momentous events in the world’s navies during the past 60 years become 
more apparent if one divides them into their respective decades. In the first, 
1898-1908, we see the grand old Victorian Navy in its prime, the expansion which 
followed the rise of the German Navy under the Kaiser, and the birth of the early 
Dreadnoughts. The second, 1908-1918, shows the rapid advance in the design of 
the super-Dreadnoughts and the rise of the battle-fleet to the zenith of its power in 
the first World War and at Jutland. The third, 1918-1928, marks the end of British 
naval supremacy, of the two-power standard, and (after the growth of the United 
States Navy) the 60 per cent. superiority over the next strongest power. It marks 
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also the introduction of limitation by international treaty of the numbers and size 
of capital ships and the gradual evolution of the aircraft carrier. The fourth, 
1928-38, shows the extension of treaty limitation to cruisers and lighter craft, the 
effect of this on ship design, and eventually (from 1936) the end of disarmament 
following the rise to power of Mussolini and Hitler. The fifth, 1938-48, covers the 
period of the second World War when our sea power, although depleted, again saved 
the Commonwealth. It shows, too, the developments in ships, especially aircraft 
carriers and anti-submarine vessels, caused by the changed conditions of warfare. 
The sixth, 1948-58, brings us to the final decline of the battleship, the establishment 
of the task group built around the aircraft carrier, and the advent of guided missiles 
and nuclear power for propulsion. These and other changes which its founder 
could never have foreseen are all duly recorded in Jane. 


The work began in the heyday of the Victorian Navy. Its first pages assembled 
details of 57 British battleships, 15 coast defence ships, 150 cruisers, 90 of the new 
torpedo-boat destroyers, and a host of other craft, but no submarines. This was the 
Navy which had kept the Pax Britannica all over the world for so long and, as 
Mr. Ernest Bevin once admitted when Foreign Secretary, with astounding cheapness. 
The Diamond Jubilee Naval Review in 1897, without withdrawing a single ship 
from abroad, had brought together at Spithead 21 battleships, 43 cruisers (with 
nine more in the Training Squadron), 23 gunboats, 30 destroyers, and 20 torpedo 
boats. In contrast, the Coronation Naval Review in 1953 included only one battle- 
ship, the Vanguard, but seven aircraft carriers; only eight cruisers, but four 
“ Daring” class ships; 23 destroyers, 40 frigates, 16 ocean minesweepers, and 
28 submarines. 


What a wealth of skill and effort on the part of the naval officer, naval architect, 
shipbuilder, marine engineer, ordnance maker, scientist, and a host of others had 
gone to the production of warships in the intervening years! All had worked towards 
that goal of ultimate perfection which was always striven for but never attained. 
For all warship design is a compromise, one attribute cannot be indulged except at 
the expense of others equally desired, and even before a ship can be completed a 
better one has been laid down or designed. 


Most of the issues of Jane reflect the pre-eminence of the battleship. For 
generations this type of ship represented the synthesis of gunpower, protection, and 
speed in sea warfare. After the havoc wrought by submarines and mines in 1914-18, 
the battleship declined in the estimation of many not qualified to judge and came 
to be much maligned. H. G. Wells poured scorn on what he called all this useless 
ironmongery and the popular Press, taking up the cry, affirmed that the only use 
of a battleship was to provide a quarterdeck for admirals to dance on! Yet it 
remained the indispensable hard core of naval power, and events in the second 
World War proved how shallow were the views of its detractors. No better example 
of this can be found than in the war record of H.M.S. Warspite, which Captain Roskill 
has recalled in his new book on that fine ship. 


But while the battleship was supreme when Jane started, conceptions of its use 
in war were vague. Admiral Sir Frederic Dreyer, who joined H.M.S. Repulse in the 
Channel Squadron as a lieutenant in 1898, says that the idea in all navies then was 
that battle-fleets would fight at very short range. They were “ fitted with rams 
which, together with torpedoes fired from their submerged tubes, were expected to 
play an important role in the mélé which would develop.” This merely continued, 
of course, the tradition of close action handed down from Nelson, who wrote in 1801 
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that “‘ no captain can do wrong if he places his ship alongside that of the enemy.” 
Battleships’ guns in the ‘nineties were not fired at ranges over 2,000 yards. Sir John 
Fisher, when Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean in 1899, caused eyebrows 
to be raised when he introduced long range firing at 6,000 yards. Yet by 1916 fire 
was opened at Jutland at a range of 18,500 yards. 


In retrospect, development in the armament of the battleships before the 
Dreadnought seems leisurely. The nine “ Majestics’”’ (1894-96), the six ‘of the 
“ Canopus ” class (1897-99), the six “‘ Duncans ’’ (1901), and the five “‘ Bulwarks ” 
(1899-1902) were all armed with four 12-inch and 12 6-inch guns. In the eight 
“ King Edwards” (1903-05), while there were still only four 12-inch guns, an 
intermediate armament of four 9.2-inch was interposed between them and the 
10 6-inch. The two “ Lord Nelsons ’’ (1906) still had only four 12-inch guns, but 
the number of 9.2-inch was increased from four to 10, and no 6-inch were mounted. 


With the epoch-making advent of the Dreadnought in 1906, Jane has a very 
special association. It was in its issue of 1903 that Colonel Cuniberti, the talented 
chief naval constructor of the Italian Navy, wrote an article on “‘An ideal battleship 
for the British Fleet,’ advocating a vessel carrying all big guns in such a number 
that she would embody in herself the power of two or three normal battleships. 
For any who may be interested but cannot obtain access to the 1903 Jane the text 
of Cuniberti’s article may be found in full in Fred Jane’s book, The British Battle 
Fleet (1912). Cuniberti affirmed that it was possible to give to a vessel of 17,000 tons 
protective armour of a thickness of 12 inches, 12 guns of 12-inch calibre, an abundant 
supply of ammunition, and a very high speed, superior to that of all existing battle- 
ships. He went further and said that designs for such a vessel had already been 
worked out. His idea was at first received with scepticism until in the Russo- 
Japanese War it was announced that the Japanese had laid down two battleships, 
the Aki and Satsuma, more or less on the same lines. Actually, however, these two 
ships were built with a mixed main armament of four 12-inch and 12 10-inch guns. 
Then in 1905 the United States authorized the building of the South Carolina and 
Michigan, each to carry eight 12-inch guns. These ideas were public property 
before the Dreadnought was laid down, but she was built with such rapidity as to 
be completed in the autumn of 1906, long before any other vessel of an all-big-gun 
type. She carried Io 12-inch guns, and her designed speed was 21 knots, two to 
three knots faster than earlier battleships. 


Progress with what came to be known as “ super-Dreadnoughts ” was very 
rapid. By 1910, centre line turrets had come in, enabling all to fire on either beam, 
and the 10 12-inch guns had given place to 10 13.5-inch in the “ Orion”’ class, 
followed by the “ Iron Dukes.” By 1913 there was a further advance to the eight 
15-inch guns of the five ‘ Queen Elizabeths,” in which the speed was raised to 
25 knots and only oil fuel was used. “ These ships steam splendidly, and can maintain 
a high average speed for long periods ”’ is one of the pithy notes which have always 
been a feature of the information recorded in Jane. Doubts about supply led to the 
five ‘‘ Royal Sovereigns,” which followed, being designed to burn coal, but while 
they were building a change was made to oil fuel only. 


Up to 1904, when Sir John Fisher became First Sea Lord, warship design in 
the larger types had become standardized in the battleship and the armoured cruiser. 
The Navy Estimates that year provided for the last of the armoured cruisers, three 
of the “ Minotaur” class. They were nearly as heavy as their contemporary 
battleships, the ‘‘ Lord Nelsons,’’ 14,600 tons as compared with 16,500, but were 
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less heavily armoured and carried less powerful guns, four 9.2-inch and 10 7.5-inch 
as compared with the four 12-inch and 10 9.2-inch of the battleships. But they 
were faster, 23 knots as against 184, and were supposed to be capable of forming if 
necessary a fast wing of the battle-fleet, while overseas their speed was considered 
high enough to overtake enemy commerce raiders and their guns powerful enough 
to destroy them. Neither expectation was fully realized in the first World War. 


Concurrently with the creation of the Dreadnought, the armoured cruiser ceased 
to be built and in its place there appeared a new type, the battle-cruiser. The first 
three ships, the “ Invincibles,”’ were given eight 12-inch guns as compared with the 
battleship’s 10, and a designed speed of 25 knots as against 21, but less armoured 
protection. They were followed by three more with similar armament and speed, 
and then in 1910 came the Lion, first of a class in which the calibre of the guns was 
increased to 13.5-inch, as in contemporary battleships, and the speed was raised to 
28 knots. By 1914 Britain had built 1o battle-cruisers and the Germans five. 
The only other power to follow suit was Japan, which in 1911 ordered the four 
“ Kongos,” designed by Sir George Thurston, the Kongo herself being built by 
Vickers at Barrow. In 1915 Britain laid down the Renown and Repulse, with six 
15-inch{ guns and a speed of 31} knots. 

The battle-cruiser design culminated in the Hood, with eight 15-inch guns and 
a speed of 31 knots, begun in 1916 and completed in 1920. When the second World 
War broke out in 1939 the Hood, of 42,100 tons, was the world’s heaviest completed 
warship. The United States never built any battle-cruisers, as those of the 
“ Lexington ” class, which had been authorized under the 1916 programme, were 
redesigned as aircraft carriers after the Washington Treaty of 1922. By 1948, when 
the Admiralty decided to scrap the Renown, the type had completely disappeared 
from the world’s navies except for the Yavuz, belonging to Turkey, formerly the 
German Goeben. This ship is now the sole representative of a once powerful class 
which did great things even if it did not entirely fulfil the hopes of its designers. 


As for cruisers, large and small, heavy and light, protected or otherwise, a wealth 
of material is naturally to be found in Jane. In 1808 the latest examples were the 
Powerful and Terrible, first-class protected cruisers, of 14,440 tons. Their original 
armament of two g.2-inch and 12 6-inch guns was strengthened by the addition 
of four 6-inch guns in casemates on the upper deck in 1902-03. Fisher was inclined 
to chaff at the poor armament of these vessels and even more at that of the’6-inch 
“County ” class cruisers which followed them. He once said that Sir William White, 
when he designed them, forgot to include the guns. They were, however, imposing 
ships, admirable for showing the flag in foreign ports. It was said that it was their 
impressive appearance, especially the four large funnels, which induced the Russians 
to go one better by putting five funnels into the Askold, a ship of only 6,500 tons, 
which the British sailor inevitably christened ‘ the packet of Woodbines.’ 


On the matter of appearance few changes have been so startling as that made 
before the first World War when United States battleships and armoured cruisers 
were given an entirely ‘ new look’ by the fitting of lattice-work towers instead of 
masts. Another prominent change in appearance is that which resulted from the 
removal of torpedo nets early in the first World War, the growth and improvements 
in torpedoes having rendered them largely ineffective. 


The latest destroyers when Jane began were the 30-knotters, with an average 
displacement of 335 tons, armed with one 12-pounder gun, five 6-pounders, and 
two 18-inch torpedo tubes. They had a complement of 60, and burnt coal—oil fuel 
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only did not come in until the first ‘‘ Tribals ” in 1907—09—and all had three funnels 
which distinguished them at a glance from the four-funnelled destroyers which had 
preceded them. The “ River ”’ class which followed were 25$-knot vessels with much 
better armament, usually four 12-pounders. It is a far cry from such vessels to the 
“ Darings ”’ of today, armed with six 4.5-inch and six 40-mm. A.A. guns, Io 21-inch 
torpedo tubes, as well as squid anti-submarine weapons. They each have a crew of 
about 300, for whom there are amenities not dreamed of by their forbears who 
deservedly drew their hard-lying money. 


The question of cost has not yet been touched upon ; comparisons in this field 
are naturally startling. In the year when Jane began, the Navy Estimates listed 
62 destroyers in various stages of construction and a sum of £3,250,000 was allotted 
for them during the year. Nearly as much would be needed today to build one 
“ Daring.” 


Submarines made a very unobtrusive entry into the pages of Jane after the 
order for the first five Holland boats was placed in 1901. The 1903 edition gives 
only three lines to submarines, recording that the Hollands were of 120 tons, 63 feet 
long, had a speed of nine knots, and were fitted with one torpedo tube. By 1914, 
however, 84 submarines were listed, built and building, the most prominent being 
those of the ‘‘ E” class, carrying a gun as well as torpedo tubes, which did so well 
in the first World War. Names instead of initials and numbers were adopted for 
submarines when the Oberon, first of her class, was laid down in 1924. Initials and 
numbers were reverted to when the numerous “‘ P”’ class submarines were built 
under the last war programme, but they, too, were given names in February, 1943. 


So one might continue. The evolution of destroyers and submarines alike is a 
study which may profitably be pursued through the successive volumes. 


Then there are the specialized types, such as fast minelayers, netlayers, and the 
elaborately-fitted depot ships and fleet repair ships, so important in the fleet train 
of a modern navy, not to mention some freaks such as the original Courageous, 
Glorious, and Furious. When the latter were begun in January, 1915, authority had 
been given to build more light cruisers, but it might have been difficult to obtain 
Treasury sanction for more capital ships. Fisher decided that as no stipulation had 
been made as to the size of a light cruiser he would have what he called some 
‘ whoppers,’ and these three ships were designed for a displacement of 18,600 tons, 
with four 15-inch guns, and light draught for possible use in the Baltic. All three 
were later redesigned as aircraft carriers. 


The evolution of the aircraft carrier to its present primary position in the fleet 
is another fascinating study. The first carrier in the Royal Navy was the light 
cruiser Hermes (1898) which in 1913 was commissioned for duty with the Naval Wing 
of the Royal Flying Corps. The Royal Naval Air Service was not inaugurated until 
tst July, 1914. The edition of Jane in that year merely shows the Hermes in her 
original sequence among the light cruisers. No mention was made of her employment 
with seaplanes—she could launch two on trolleys from her short flying deck—and 
it was evidently treated as incidental. She was sunk by a U-boat in the Straits of 
Dover on 31st October, 1914. After her came the first carrier to bear the honoured 
name of Ark Royal, a merchant ship taken over while building which was completed 
in time to serve at the Dardanelles. In the 1916 edition of Jane, one of the last pages 
in the British section mentioned her under the heading of ‘ Aero Depot Ships,’ 
which came after salvage ships. By then the Engadine, one of three cross-Channel 
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steamers fitted out to carry four seaplanes each, had been present at Jutland where 
she sent up the first aircraft ever to be used in a fleet action. Other adaptations as 
carriers included the Cunard liner Campania, which served in the Grand Fleet until 
lost after a collision in a gale in the Firth of Forth in November, 1918. 


In the 1918 issue, the Argus and Eagle, originally laid down as an Italian liner 
and a Chilean battleship respectively ; the Vindictive, a converted cruiser of the 
“ Hawkins” class; and the Furious, a converted large cruiser, were marked ‘“ SC,” 
signifying carriers of seaplanes, flying boats, or aeroplanes. They were still relegated 
to the pages following depot ships. Not until rgrg did ‘ Aircraft Carriers’ appear 
in the list of contents. The 1922 edition promoted them to a position in the British 
and United States sections after light cruisers and before destroyers. In 1924 they 
were placed immediately after battle-cruisers in the British section and after 
battleships in the United States section. This was their place for 26 years until, in 
the edition of 1950-51, they were placed before all other types. 


Much could be written on the great changes in the appearance of aircraft carriers, 
the development of flight decks, and so on, all vividly illustrated in Jane. In the 
early days, while seaplanes could be flown off, they could only be recovered by 
landing on the sea and being hoisted in by crane. The first landing on a British 
carrier was made on 3rd August, 1917, by the late Squadron Commander E. H. 
Dunning, R.N., in a Sopwith Pup on the flying deck which had been built aft in 
H.M.S. Furious. She had retained her funnel and control positions amidships. 
In the Argus, however, these were dispensed with and she had a completely un- 
obstructed flight deck over-all. The chart-house was provided with a hydraulic lift, 
and horizontal smoke-ducts with big fans expelled the furnace gases and smoke out 
over the stern. The arrival of this ‘ floating flat iron bottom up’ at Rosyth in 1918 
created a mild sensation, for nothing like it had been seen before. When the Furious 
underwent an extensive refit between 1921 and 1925 her appearance, too, was 


completely altered, the funnel and mast being removed and a new hangar built © 


forward. Smoke was discharged from vents. But the flush-deck carrier never 
became permanent. When the Courageous and Glorious were converted into carriers 
in the twenties they were each provided with funnel and control positions on the 
starboard side. Early in 1939 a mast and superstructure, but not a funnel, was 
restored to the Furious on the starboard side. By an irony of history the two 
funnel-less carriers, Argus and Furious, were the only two to survive the second 
World War, in which the ‘island’ carriers Courageous, Glorious, Hermes, Eagle, 
and Ark Royal all succumbed. 


From 1922 onwards, the limitations imposed by the various naval treaties can 
be traced in the volumes of Jane. The 1929 issue expressed the view that “‘ the 
limitations imposed by the Washington Treaty resulted in the development of a 
type of cruiser of very doubtful value for future naval operations.” This was, of 
course, the type limited in displacement to 10,000 tons and in gun calibre to 8-inch. 
“ Left free in the matter each nation would have preferred to build the types best 
suited to its needs in the manifold duties which the cruiser is called upon to perform.” 
After 1930, when limitation was extended by the London Naval Treaty, no more 
cruisers with heavier guns than 6-inch could be built, and even the _ existing 
“ Hawkins ”’ class had to exchange their main armament of seven 7.5-inch guns for 
nine 6-inch in order to conform to treaty requirements. 


Another aspect of treaty restrictions which is well illustrated in Jane is that of 
reconstruction. When the normal replacement of capital ships was stopped by 
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treaty, the leading powers were obliged to spend large sums of money on rebuilding 
and modernizing their older vessels to keep them efficient, and the changed appearance 
of many of them can be clearly seen. The 1935 edition recorded an opinion of the 
Editor that there was already abundant truth in the adage that reconstruction 
seldom pays. A more mature view is that of Captain Roskill, who shows that the 
Warspite was made into virtually a new ship for less than one-third of the cost of 
the Nelson and far less than the later-built King George V. “‘ Rarely can new wine 
have been more successfully poured into old bottles, or money have been spent by 
a Navy to better purpose than in rejuvenating the Warspite and her sisters.” 


After Fred Jane’s death in 1916 Mr. Maurice Prendergast became Editor of 
Fighting Ships, with the difficult job of compiling a naval annual during a war when 
everything new was secret. From 1918 the duties of editorship were shared between 
him and Dr. Oscar Parkes, most versatile of men, gifted as doctor, artist, writer, 
yachtsman, pianist, and in various other pursuits. In the large edition of 1919 
Parkes introduced the publishers to page-long blocks illustrating the Renown and 
the Furious, the forerunners of many other fine large pictures. 


In 1922, owing to eyesight trouble, Mr. Prendergast retired, and for the next 
six years his place was taken by Mr. F. E. McMurtrie, who had been associated with 
the work in Jane’s time, and who took charge of the text and make-up while Oscar 
Parkes continued to look after the illustrations. McMurtrie relinquished the work 
after the edition of 1929, but returned as Editor when Parkes retired in 1935. This 
was an eventful year, with another international naval conference in London, war 
in Abyssinia, and other world-shaking events, but from the point of view of Fighting 
Ships the best happening was the Silver Jubilee Review by King George V of the 
fleet at Spithead, which provided a welcome opportunity for the Editor to add over 
30 new pictures to his collection. McMurtrie brought to the task of editorship an 
encyclopaedic knowledge of naval and nautical affairs and a remarkable memory— 
his ‘ card index mind’ was a byword among his fellow journalists. He died in 1949 
and was succeeded by the present Editor, Mr. Raymond Blackman. 


Ships pass on, but their form and substance remain enshrined in the pages of 
Jane, an example and inspiration to future generations and an abiding record of the 
prowess and skill of those who designed and built them. What will the edition of 
Jane look like 60 years hence? The work has already produced one flourishing 
youngster, All the World’s Aircraft, founded by Fred Jane in 1909 and ably compiled 
and edited for some years past by Mr. Leonard Bridgman. Who knows but that 
the sputniks may be pointing the way to a future volume for space ships ? 











THE 21st ARMY GROUP IN NORTH-WEST EUROPE—IV 
THE LAST ROUND 


By “ MUSKETEER ” 


RECENT article in the JouRNAL outlined the campaign in North-West 
At from September, 1944, to the final advance. The purpose of this 
paper is to describe the crossing of the Rhine and the subsequent invasion of 
Germany in more detail. But, though the narrative is mainly concerned with the 
British 21st Army Group, some account of the operations of the U.S. forces is included 
so as to present an overall picture of the final stages of the campaign. 


When the battle of the Rhineland ended on 1oth March, 1945, the U.S. 9th Army 
and the British 21st Army Group were deployed on the west bank of the Rhine from 
Dusseldorf to the Nijmegen bridgehead, thence along the southern bank of the Maas 
to the North Sea. While the battle had been in progress the U.S. 1st Army secured 
intact the railway bridge at Remagen, 30 miles south of Cologne, and formed a 
bridgehead which attracted a number of enemy formations to that sector. Farther 
south,the U.S. 3rd and 7th Armies made a converging attack on the Saar, which was 
cleared. Thus, by the third week in March the Allied armies, totalling some 
85 divisions, had reached the Rhine from Switzerland to Holland. The Southern 
Group of Armies (6th), which included the French 1st Army, was based on Marseilles ; 
the Central Group (12th) was based partly on the same port and partly on Antwerp ; 
the Northern Group (21st British) was based on Antwerp and the Channel ports. 
The task of the latter, with U.S. oth Army under operational control, was to force a 
crossing of the Rhine north of the Ruhr. Meanwhile, the Central Group would strike 
south of the Ruhr with a view to its eventual encirclement. 


The width of the Rhine on the front of the 21st Army Group is between four 
and five hundred yards but liable to spread to twice that width through flooding. - 
During a thorough study of this part of the river in the winter months it was 
discovered that, while floods might occur at any time of the year, March and April 
were less subject to this condition than other months. Moreover, it was found that, 
in spite of the floods in January and February, the flat country on either bank dried 
out quickly, as prophesied by the geologists. The river bed, composed of sand and 
gravel, was considered suitable for amphibious tanks and trestles. The main dykes 
on either bank were some 16 feet high and constituted a formidable obstacle. The 
possible crossing places were Rheinberg, Wesel, Xanten, Rees, and Emmerich. The 
latter, however, was overlooked by a feature known as Hoch Elten, some 5,500 yards 
to the north-west. 


On oth March, Field-Marshal Montgomery issued his order for crossing the Rhine. 
The object was “ to secure a bridgehead prior to developing operations to isolate the 
Ruhr and to thrust into the northern plains of Germany.” The outline plan was to 
cross the river on a front of two armies between Rheinburg and Rees, the U.S. gth 
Army on the right, the British 2nd Army on the left. The important communications 
centre of Wesel was the principal initial objective. It was intended that the bridge- 
head should extend far enough to the south to cover Wesel against enemy ground 
action and to the north to include bridge sites at Emmerich. Furthermore, the depth 
of the bridgehead was to be sufficient to provide room to form up major forces for the 
drive to the north and north-east. D-Day would be 24th March. 


1 The Campaign in North-West Europe—II, R.U.S.1. Journa, August, 1957. 
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The battle of the Rhineland had been planned and executed by the Canadian 
1st Army, reinforced by the British XXX Corps. While the battle was in progress 
the 2nd Army carried out detailed planning for the Rhine crossing in conjunction with 
the U.S. 9th Army, and directed the development of communications over the Meuse. 


THE ALLIED FORCES 


The U.S. 9th Army comprised XIII, XVI, and XIX Corps with a total of three 
armoured and nine infantry divisions. The British 2nd Army consisted of VIII, 
XII, and XXX Corps with a total of three armoured and six infantry divisions. For 
the initial stages the 2nd Army included the Canadian II Corps as well as the U.S. 
XVIII Corps, consisting of the British 6th and U.S. 17th Airborne Divisions. The 
total forces under command of the 2nd Army amounted to four armoured, two 
airborne, and eight infantry divisions, plus five armoured brigades, one commando 
brigade, and one independent infantry brigade. In addition, the 79th Armoured 
Division was in support of the operation with its specialized armour and amphibious 
devices, as was Force ‘‘ U”’ of the Royal Navy, consisting of some go landing and 
other craft brought overland through Belgium on transporters. A large number of 
medium and heavy bombers would be available to co-operate directly in the crossing. 


Reinforcements consisting of the Canadian I Corps,? the British 5th Division, and 
ancillary units were on their way from Italy. The move, which had started in mid- 
February, would be completed in early April. On 15th March, Headquarters, 
Canadian I Corps took over a sector of our northern flank on the Maas with the 
British 49th Division under command. 


THE ENEMY 


The Germans had suffered crippling losses in the battle of the Rhineland 
amounting to some 40,000 killed and wounded as well as 53,000 prisoners. Eighteen 
divisions and a large number of battle groups had been practically destroyed, and 
there were no means of replacing them. Meanwhile, air attacks were curtailing their 
output of fuel and reducing their communications to a state of chaos. On roth March, 
Kesselring became Commander-in-Chief, West, in place of von Rundstedt. 


The enemy’s defences had little depth, consisting mainly of simple earthworks 
prepared since the end of the Rhineland battle, though Wesel and Rees both had 
perimeter defences and an anti-tank ditch. The sector from Krefeld to Emmerich 
was held by the 1st Parachute Army ; farther west the weak 25th Army was deployed 
north of the Maas. Four weak infantry divisions with 55 batteries were holding the 
east bank from Cologne to Duisburg, a distance of some 30 miles, Between Duisburg 
and Emmerich there were four parachute and three infantry divisions on a similar 
front with artillery support estimated at 500 guns. In reserve was the 47th Panzer 
Corps, comprising the 116th Panzer and 15th Panzer Grenadier Divisions, located in 
an area some 15 miles north-east of Emmerich. It was calculated that in the triangle 
Bocholt-Wesel-Emmerich there were 80 heavy and 257 light anti-aircraft guns, 
evidently emplaced as a protection against airborne landings in support of a crossing. 


PLANS AND PREPARATIONS 


The principle laid down by Field-Marshal Montgomery in planning the battle 
was that “ we should deliver our assault and develop our subsequent operations 





2 Composed of the 5th Armoured and 1st Infantry Divisions. 
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with the maximum weight and impetus at our disposal.” The primary object was to 
gain a bridgehead on the general line Duisburg-Bottrop-Dorsten-Aalten-Doetinchem- 
Pannerden. The U.S. gth Army would cross the Rhine south of Wesel, its principal 
primary task being to secure the right flank of the operation. Its main bridging 
centre would be in the Rheinburg area. The British 2nd Army was to cross north 
of the River Lippe, its tasks being the capture of Wesel and the formation of a 
bridgehead from, exclusive, Dorsten to Pannerden. The main bridging areas of this 
Army were to be Wesel, Xanten, and Rees. After the assault had gone through the 
Canadian II Corps was to cross at Rees and swing west to take Emmerich, as well as 
expanding the bridgehead north-westwards towards Doetinchem and Hoch Elten. 
The Canadian rst Army was to make feints on the left of the znd Army’s assault and 
to bridge the Rhine at Emmerich, after which their II Corps would revert to their 
command. In addition, this Army’s responsibilities included the security of the 
Nijmegen bridgehead and the flank thence to the North Sea, also for bridging the 
Neder Rijn at Arnhem. (See Sketch-map “ A.’’) 


The Airborne Corps was to seize the high ground and certain bridges over the 
River Issel north of Wesel, to speed the capture of that place, and to facilitate the 
crossing of the 2nd Army and its link-up with the 9th U.S. Army. It was then to be 
prepared for further offensive action eastwards under orders from the znd Army. 


The drop would be made after the assault across the river had taken place and within 
range of artillery sited on the west bank. 


During February, Headquarters XII Corps worked out the technique required 
for the assault crossing. Trials and practices were carried out on a suitable stretch of 
the Meuse to perfect the battle drill to be used by the British assaulting troops. 


Regrouping of formations in the 2nd Army began on 8th March and the front 
on the Rhine from Wesel to Emmerich was taken over by VIII Corps, which would 
provide the covering troops behind which the assaulting formations were to take up 
their positions. On the right, the U.S. XIII Corps was to perform the same function. 
Towards D-Day the 2nd Army took the Canadian II Corps under command and 
extended its front to the Dutch frontier some eight miles west of Emmerich. At the 
same time, the British XII and XXX Corps—the assaulting formations—gradually 
took up their positions and relieved VIII Corps, which passed into reserve. Final 


preparations were to be hidden by a dense and continual smoke screen on a front of 
some 50 miles. 


A great weight of artillery of all calibres was deployed in support of the assault ; 
600 guns on the front of the U.S. 9th Army—one corps assaulting—and 1,300 guns 
on the front of the two British assaulting corps. In addition to normal counter- 
battery action, an elaborate counter-‘ flak ’ fire plan was made for the protection of 
the airborne landing. There was a great concentration of engineer troops for the 


operation, some 37,000 Royal Engineers and Pioneers and 22,000 American Engineers 
being employed. 


On roth March a battlefield interdiction programme was begun by the air 
forces with the object of isolating an area astride the Ruhr west of the general line 
Bonn-Hamm-Munster-Rheine-Lingen-Zwolle. During the three days prior to D-Day 
sustained bombing attacks were made, the aim of which was the reduction of the 
enemy’s capacity to fight by hindering his defensive preparations and disrupting his 
communications. (See sketch-map “ B.’’) 
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The pre-arranged programme of air operations in support of the assault crossing 
included : 
(a) The establishment and maintenance of air superiority over the assault area 
and dropping zones of the airborne troops. 
(6) The provision of fighter protection for the airborne forces. 
(c) The neutralization of ‘ flak ’ beyond the range of the artillery deployed on the 
west bank. 
(d) The provision of close support to the assault and airborne troops. 
(e) The prevention of enemy movement into and within the battle area. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PREPARATIONS 


The problem was to provide for the weight of the attack and to maintain the 
momentum of the pursuit until final victory. The latter could only be achieved by 
ensuring that the necessary supplies would be constantly available to the forward 
troops. It was also essential for the assault to be made without delay, so preparations 
had to be completed quickly. The first step, for which plans had been made weeks 
ahead, was to accumulate stores east of the River Meuse.* 


On 8th March the 2nd Army began to stock No. 10 Roadhead in the area 
Gennep-Goch-Geldern-Venlo. The commodities to be available by 24th March were 
60,000 tons of ammunition,* 18,000 tons of petrol and oil, 5,000 tons of supplies, 
30,000 tons of engineer stores, and 5,400 tons of ordnance and miscellaneous stores. 
The stocking of this Roadhead proceeded well and by 23rd March the quantities 
required were reached, and in most cases exceeded, though a large proportion of the 
stores had to be moved by road. During the three weeks preceeding D-Day the 
railways delivered an average of 10,000 tons a day to railheads west of the Meuse. 
The Canadian II Corps would be supplied from No. 13 Roadhead near Nijmegen 
which, stocked by rail, was opened early in March. 


In anticipation of a large increase in the feeding strength of 21st Army Group 
owing to the expected influx of released prisoners of war and displaced persons after 
the breakthrough, arrangements were made for the provision of large stocks of food. 


For this purpose 2,700,000 rations were accumulated in G.H.Q. depots in the old 
No. 8 Roadhead. 


A carefully planned organization was set up to control the assembly and passage 
of troops and vehicles over the river. This was known as the ‘ Bank Control Group.’ 
Elaborate arrangements were made by R.E.M.E. for recovery on the banks to keep 
exits and entrances clear. The marshalling areas were provided with an organization 


capable not only of keeping the roads clear but also of carrying out minor repairs 
to vehicles in the area. 


During the week prior to D-Day three corps were concentrated, involving the 
movement of about 32,000 vehicles, 660 tanks, and 4,500 tank transporters. In 
addition, during the 16 days before D-Day some 130,000 tons of stores, plus daily 
maintenance requirements, were moved. All these formations and stores had been 
assembled in an area of approximately 400 square miles. It was a remarkable 
achievement, due to careful planning and good execution in which “ Q ”’ Movements, 
Transportation, and Provost (traffic control) played an outstanding part. 


3 See also Some aspects of Administration, North-West Europe, R.U.S.I. JouRNAL, 
February, 1958. 
4 This included 1,500 r.p.g. for all 25 pdrs. 
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THE ASSAULT CROSSING 


The weather for five days preceeding D-Day was ideal and remained so for a 
further period. At 1530 hours on 23rd March, Field-Marshal Montgomery gave 
orders for the operation to be launched. At 2100 hours, as the artillery preparation 
reached its climax, four battalions of the 51st Division (XXX Corps) entered the 
river in amphibious vehicles; seven minutes later it was reported that the first 
flight had crossed. Progress during the night was good and elements of the Division 
rapidly approached the outskirts of Rees. At 2200 hours the rst Commando Brigade 
started to cross the river about two miles west of Wesel and formed up half an hour 
later outside the town where they paused while the R.A.F. dropped 1,000 tons of 
bombs on the enemy defences. Immediately the bombing ceased the Brigade 
advanced and by 0300 hours was entering the town, where fierce fighting took place. 
(See sketeh-map “ A.’’) 

At 0200 hours, 24th March, the four leading battalions of the 15th Division 
(XII Corps) entered the river near Xanten and made successful crossings in face of 
light opposition. In the U.S. 9th Army sector the 30th Division (XVI Corps) began 
crossing north of Ossenburg at 0200 hours and the 79th Division of the same corps 
started to cross farther south at 0300 hours.® 

The assault crossings had succeeded everywhere and reinforcements began to 
move across as the various ferries came into operation. Though the enemy’s 
resistance on the right flank was generally light, it increased steadily through the 
centre to the left, where XXX Corps encountered strong opposition during the first 
36 hours. 

After heavy artillery preparation from the west bank the airborne attack began 
at 1000 hours and, i: three hours, 14,000 troops were delivered with the loss of under 
five per cent. of the gliders. All objectives, including five bridges over the River Issel, 
were secured by nightfall with the exception of some wooded high ground north of 
Diersfordt which was taken during the night. The airborne attack, by throwing 
the enemy into confusion, facilitated the advance of the assault divisions. 

During the day the 1st Commando Brigade gained touch with the U.S. 17th 
Airborne Division in the Wesel area after clearing part of the town. The 15th Division 
made contact with the British 6th Airborne Division but, farther north, progress 
was not so rapid as the enemy was still holding the outskirts of Rees. Here their 
parachute troops dominated the selected bridging sites so that others had to be 
found for bridges and ferries. Elsewhere, bridging and ferrying were carried out 
rapidly. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BRIDGEHEAD 

By nightfall on 24th March the U.S. gth Army had two infantry divisions across 
the river and were in possession of a bridgehead 4,000-6,000 yards in depth. In the 
znd Army sector the 15th Division had captured the villages of Haffen and Mehr and 
repulsed a counter-attack with the aid of D.D. tanks. The 51st Division, with a 
brigade of the 3rd Canadian Division under command and supported by D.D. tanks, 
had secured Esserden and Speldrop, while its leading elements were in the outskirts 
of Bienen. During the night a heavy counter-attack against the airborne troops 
north of Wesel was defeated. 





5In the meantime, the U.S. 3rd Army had succeeded in gaining a foothold on the 
east bank at Oppenheim, south of Mainz, during the night 22/23rd March against prac- 
tically no opposition. The enemy had no reserve units with which to counter-attack 
and a bridgehead was established by nightfall on the 23rd. The river at this spot is only 
half as wide as at Wesel. 
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Next day steady progress was maintained. The U.S. XVI Corps cleared 
Dinslaken and its two assault divisions gained touch, whilst a firm junction was 
established with the Commandos south of Wesel, where street fighting was still going 
on. In the XII Corps sector, the 15th Division’s advance continued, Bislich was 
taken, and follow-up formations began to cross the river. Farther north, in the 
XXX Corps area, the 43rd Division crossed into the bridgehead followed by the 
Canadian 3rd Division. The 51st Division had, in the meantime, cleared Rees 
except for one small pocket. 

On 26th March the U.S. XVI Corps moved forward some six miles and captured 
Bruckhausen. The airborne troops advanced steadily and, on their left, the 52nd 
Division (XII Corps) captured Ringenburg. In the XXX Corps sector the 43rd 
Division, with a Canadian Brigade under command, captured Millingen and Hueth, 
while Rees was finally cleared by the 51st Division. By evening there were 12 
n bridges in operation on the front of the two armies. Next day, a division of the 
f U.S. XVI Corps attacked to the south, took Holten, and reached the Dortmund-Ems 
1 canal. North of the River Lippe the airborne divisions found enemy resistance 
S weakening and were reinforced by the 6th Guards Armoured Brigade. Both XII and 

XXX Corps made progress against opposition which was disintegrating except in 
. areas held by the German parachute troops. The Canadian 3rd Division took over 
S the left sector. 
6 By nightfall on 28th March the U.S. gth Army had taken Gladbach, Gahlen, 
t and Dorsten. The 6th Guards Armoured Brigade, carrying troops of the U.S. 17th 
Airborne Division on their tanks, and 1st Commando Brigade had captured Haltern. 
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1 The 6th Airborne Division had captured Erle and Lembeck. Farther north, in the 
7 XII Corps area, the 7th Armoured Division, with 157th Infantry Brigade under 
‘ | command, had reached Heiden, Borken, and Rhede, while the 53rd Division attacked 
f Bocholt. The forward troops of XXX Corps (3rd, 43rd, and 51st Divisions) had 
Z reached the general line Haldern-Isselburg-Anholt after stiff fighting. On the 


extreme left the Canadian 3rd Division had almost cleared Emmerich. The Canadian 
’ II Corps now took over this sector and the British VIII Corps moved up from 
’ . reserve to the right of the 2nd Army. The breakout can be said to have started on 
5 | this day. On 29th March the 6th Airborne Division came under command of 
, VIII Corps. 
> THE ADVANCE TO THE ELBE 
t The objectives for the advance to the River Elbe were allotted as follows: the 

U.S. 9th Army from, inclusive, Magdeburg to, exclusive, Wittenberge ; and, the 

British 2nd Army from Wittenberge to Hamburg, both inclusive. The Canadian 
; Ist Army’s task was the clearance of north-east Holland and the coastal belt north 
; of the 2nd Army’s left flank. It was also to form a defensive flank between the 
{ Zuider Zee and the Neder Rijn at Renkum, some ro miles west of Arnhem. During 
, the advance the U.S. gth Army was to make contact with the U.S. 1st Army moving 
up from the south with the object of encircling the Ruhr. One corps of the 9th Army 
was to hold the flank along the north of the Ruhr as far east as Paderborn to protect 
; the lines of communication. (See sketch-map “ B.’’) 

The 2nd Army advanced with VIII Corps on the right directed on Osnabruck, 

Celle, and Uelzen. In the centre XII Corps moved on the axis Rheine, Nienburg, : 

and Luneburg. On the left XXX Corps advanced on the axis Enschede, Lingen, 

Bremen, and Hamburg. Resistance was lightest on the VIII Corps front ; elsewhere 


H 6 On this day the U.S. 1st Army broke out of the Remagen bridgehead and moved 
; due east. 
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it varied. The Germans, however, made good use of demolitions to impede the 
pursuit in an area intersected by large numbers of waterways, including several 
major obstacles such as the River Weser.’ 

After breaking out of the bridgehead XVI Corps of the U.S. 9th Army moved 
south into the built-up area of the Ruhr and afterwards operated with the U.S. 
Ist Army against the enemy trapped in the Ruhr pocket. The other two corps, 
moving east, found enemy resistance scattered and ineffective. By 3rd April XIII 
Corps on the left had reached the line of the Weser north-east of Herford and 
XIX Corps on the right, having established contact with the U.S. 1st Army near 
Lippstadt on 1st April and completed the encirclement of the Ruhr, moved on 
eastward. The U.S. 9th Army reverted to command of the U.S. 12th Army Group 
on 4th April.® 

Moving rapidly, the British VIII Corps reached and crossed the Ems-Dortmund 
canal with little difficulty. By 5th April Minden and Stolzenau on the Weser had 
been captured and bridgeheads established. Advancing north-east from the Weser 
on 7th April, the corps took Celle and gained bridgeheads over the River Aller on 
the roth. Resistance stiffened about Uelzen and the place was not cleared until 
r8th“April. At the same time Luneburg was taken by the 11th Armoured Division 
on the 18th and Lauenburg on the roth. The west bank of the Elbe throughout the 
Corps sector was cleared by 24th April. 


Meanwhile XII Corps met considerable resistance on the Dortmund-Ems canal 
and in the Rheine area. The 7th Armoured Division cleared the place by 6th April 
and pushed on to the Weser, east of which there was a temporary check at Rethem, 
but Soltau was captured by 18th April. Next day the 7th Armoured Division cut 
the Hamburg-Bremen autobahn after a wide sweep to the north. On 23rd April 
the outskirts of Harburg, on the south bank opposite Hamburg, were entered and 
by the 26th, the Corps had closed up to the river on its sector. 


Obstinate resistance by S.S. and parachute troops was met by XXX Corps ori 
the Dortmund-Ems canal about Lingen, and it was not until 6th April that the 
advance could be resumed. Resistance stiffened again as the Corps closed in on 
Bremen where the defence was considerably assisted by inundations and demolitions. 
A frontal holding attack was made by the 3rd Division, while the 43rd and 52nd 
Divisions, crossing the Weser upstream, struck from the east. On 19th April the 
forward troops were two miles south of the city on the near bank and 10 miles 
south-east on the far bank, but it was not until 24th April that the intervening ground 
was secured. Once the troops entered the city itself resistance crumbled and the last 
enemy troops were mopped up by 26th April. The Guards Armoured Division then 
drove on to Stade and reached the Elbe estuary below Hamburg ; the 51st Division 
moved north towards the naval base of Cuxhaven. 


THE CANADIAN ARMY’S OPERATIONS 


The primary task of I Corps was to capture Arnhem and open a route to the 
north. II Corps operated to the north of Emmerich on Zutphen on the right bank of 
the River Issel, which was reached on 5th April. The 4th Armoured Division was then 
directed north-eastwards on the axis Meppen-Oldenburg. Crossing the River Ems 








7 The R.E. had to construct over 500 bridges during the advance from the Rhine 
to the Elbe. 

8 An armoured vanguard of the 9th Army reached the Elbe south of Magdeburg on 
the evening of 11th April, but the city was not taken until a week later. 
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on 8th April, the Division advanced steadily until strong counter-attacks in front of 
Oldenburg caused delay. In the centre, the 2nd Division drove north, reached 
Groningen on 16th April, and cleared the area beyond it up to the North Sea. On 
the left, the 3rd Division took Deventer on roth April and held the line of the Issel 
facing west. Next day the 1st Division, temporarily under command of II Corps, 
attacked across the Issel towards Apeldoorn in conjunction with the I Corps attack on 
Arnhem. Shortly after, this Division reverted to the latter Corps and the 3rd Division 
moved north to clear north-east Holland. 


Meanwhile, I Corps had begun its operations against Arnhem and, by 5th April, 
the area between Nijmegen and the Neder Rijn had been cleared. It was decided 
not to attempt a frontal attack on Arnhem. So, while the 5th Armoured Division 
and the 1st Armoured Brigade threatened the enemy from the south bank, the 
British 49th Division made a surprise crossing upstream on the night of 12th April 
and, moving west, took Arnhem from the rear on the 15th. The 5th Armoured 
Division then crossed the river and moved north towards the Zuider Zee which was 
reached on 18th April. Apeldoorn had been captured by the 1st Division the day 
before. I Corps now moved west and reached the line of the Rivers Grebbe and Eem. 
Field-Marshal Montgomery then instructed the Canadian Army to halt its offensive 
against the enemy trapped in western Holland. The 5th Armoured Division moved 
over to join II Corps. 


By 2oth April north-east Holland had been cleared, except for a small area on 
the western shore of the Ems estuary. The 5th Armoured Division took over the 
area west of the River Ems and II Corps concentrated the rest of its divisions east 
of that river for the final task. As soon as Bremen fell it was directed to take 
Emden and Wilhelmshaven and to complete the clearance of the area between the 
Ems and Weser. 


MAINTENANCE OF THE ADVANCE 


The maintenance problem turned out to be far simpler than during the pursuit 
from Normandy. This may be attributed to the following causes. First, there was 
a well-developed base behind the force; second, roadheads had been established 
close up to the Rhine; and third, adequate transport was allotted to the armies. 
For instance, at the end of March, the daily lift available to the 2nd Army amounted 
to some 10,000 tons, a month later it had been more than doubled. Moreover, some 
deliveries began to arrive at the new roadheads by rail. 


The 2nd Army began stocking No. 12 Roadhead in the Rheine area on 3rd April 
by road, though ten days later trains began to arrive. The stocking of No. 14 
Roadhead in the Sulingen area was begun on 13th April by road from the old No. 10 
Roadhead, and it was opened on the 15th. In the Canadian 1st Army, their I Corps 
was supplied from No. 13 Roadhead at Nijmegen. The II Corps was at first 
maintained from Nijmegen and then from No. 15 Roadhead, opened on 18th April 
in the Amelo area and stocked by road from railheads at Nijmegen. 


The Elbe on the front of the 2nd Army was some 300-400 yards wide with dykes 
similar to those on the Rhine. This involved the provision and transport of large 
quantities of bridging material. Some difficulty also arose over delivery to 
VIII Corps on the Elbe where a build-up was necessary before the final advance. 
The Corps maintenance area was some 90 miles from the Roadhead at Sulingen and 
the roads were very bad. The position was eased, however, by opening a stretch of 
railway from Celle to a railhead near Luneburg. 
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On 1st April a railway bridge was completed at Gennep which gave two rail 
bridges over the Meuse, the other being at Ravenstein near Nijmegen. Work on a 
rail bridge over the Rhine commenced at Spyck, three miles downstream from 
Emmerich, on 7th April and was completed by 8th May. Meanwhile, work on 
railways east of the Rhine had started and ‘ railtails’ were opened and connected 
to railheads at Rheine by 16th April. This assisted in the stocking of No. 14 
Roadhead. On roth May the line from Belgium to Bremen was open. 


The following figures give some idea of the work of the Royal Engineers in the 
transportation sphere during the period 6th June, 1944, to 8th May, 1945. Some 
7,000 miles of railway and goo miles of canals were opened to traffic, while 91 railway 
bridges were rebuilt. Over 1,000 locomotives and 3,000 wagons were imported, and 
some 2,700 locomotives and 4,200 wagons repaired. During this period other Royal 
Engineer units erected 1,525 bridges. A colossal amount of stores was imported, 
over 750,000 tons of engineer stores and 25,000 items of plant and machinery. 


AMERICAN OPERATIONS EAST OF THE RHINE 


The Germans trapped by the double envelopment of the Ruhr consisted of 
Arnmiy Group “ B” and about 100,000 ‘ flak ’ troops. A stiff fight was put up in the 
industrial areas until 13th April, then resistance began to disintegrate. On the 18th, 
Model surrendered some 325,000 men and committed suicide. Eighteen American 
divisions, mainly new formations, were employed in this operation ; the main bodies 
of the 1st and gth Armies continued to move eastward. 


In the meantime, General Eisenhower had decided on his final plan. In his 
Report he wrote: “ Berlin, I was now certain, no longer represented a military 
objective of major importance. Military factors, when the enemy was on the brink 
of final defeat, were more important in my eyes than the political considerations 
involved in an Allied capture of the capital. The function of our forces must be to 
crush the German armies rather than to dissipate our strength in the occupation of 
empty and ruined cities.’’® 

The oth Army was ordered to halt on the Elbe, while the 1st Army advanced on 
Leipzig, the 3rd towards the Czech frontier, and the 7th on Bayreuth. Nuremburg 
was reached on 16th April and the French 1st Army captured Karlsruhe and moved 
towards Stuttgart. Next day, while three American armies were drifting towards 
the south-east, the Russians set out to capture Berlin. On 22nd April, the 3rd and 
7th Armies began to advance astride the River Danube to attack the mythical 
‘ National Redoubt’ in the mountainous regions of Bavaria and Western Austria. 
The rest of the U.S. forces remained halted on the Elbe but the British 21st Army 
Group was to advance to the Baltic, seize the Kiel Canal, and capture the north- 
western ports of Germany. 


ON TO THE BALTIC SEA 


On 22nd April, Field-Marshal Montgomery issued instructions for the final 
advance. The objects were to capture Lubeck and Hamburg to seal off the Schleswig- 
Holstein peninsula and to clear the area up to the Danish frontier. The operation 
was to be carried out in two phases, the first being the formation of a bridgehead on 
the east bank of the Elbe, to be followed by a thrust to the Baltic, the capture of 
Hamburg, and the seizure of the Kiel canal. To cover the operations of the second 
phase a secure flank was to be formed on the general line Dachau-Schwerin-Wismar 


® Supreme Commander's Report, page 131. 
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by the U.S. XVIII Corps of three divisions. This formation, which was moving up 
from the Cologne area, had been placed under the operational control of the 21st Army 
Group which was then on a very wide front. (See sketch-map “ B.’’) 


The 2nd Army plan was for VIII Corps to cross the Elbe about Lauenburg and 
to establish a bridgehead some 15 miles wide and eight miles deep. The Corps was 
then to thrust rapidly northward with Lubeck as its first objective. XII Corps would 
bridge the river in the VIII Corps sector, cross, turn west, and move on Hamburg 
preparatory to an assault on the city. In the meantime, the U.S. XVIII Corps would 
establish a bridgehead on the right of the VIII Corps sector. It was estimated that 
some eight or nine battalions faced the 2nd Army on the Elbe and that their artillery 
consisted almost entirely of ‘ flak’ guns, some of which were mounted on railway 
wagons. 


At 0200 hours on 29th April the 15th Division, with the 1st Commando Brigade 
under command, attacked across the Elbe. The leading infantry moved in 
amphibians and were supported by D.D. tanks. Opposition was light and a bridge- 
head was secured during the day. On the 30th forward elements of the 15th Division 
were some seven miles east of the river. A Class 40 bridge was completed at 
Artlenburg and the 6th Airborne Division began to cross, followed by the 11th 
Armoured Division. On this day the U.S. 82nd Airborne Division crossed the river 
astride Bleckede against light opposition and quickly secured a bridgehead. 


On 1st May the U.S. 82nd Airborne Division moved south-east along the far 
bank of the river; a Class 40 bridge was completed at Dachau and the U.S. 7th 
Armoured Division began to cross. The 6th Airborne Division, now under command 
of the U.S. XVIII Corps, moved northwards about eight miles. The advance of 
VIII Corps was led by the 5th Division on the right and the 11th Armoured Division 
on the left. Both divisions made good progress, the 11th reaching a point halfway 
to Lubeck. Meanwhile the 15th Division, following the east bank of the river, 
advanced towards Hamburg and halted some 16 miles from the city. 


Next day the U.S. XVIII Corps reached the line Dommitz-Ludwigslust-Schwerin, 
while the 6th Airborne Division advanced 40 miles against no opposition and occupied 
Wismar. A few hours later Russian tanks made contact with our troops at the latter 
place. VIII Corps entered Lubeck unopposed and continued the advance towards 
Kiel. In the meantime, XII Corps passed through the VIII Corps bridgehead with 
the object of capturing Hamburg. The garrison commander, however, came out to 
surrender the city and the Corps entered the place on 3rd May. 


The German envoys were now coming in to surrender and Field-Marshal 
Montgomery ordered the advance to pause on a line covering Lubeck and Hamburg. 
The cease-fire on the 21st Army Group’s front came into force at o800 hours on 
5th May, and the general surrender became effective at midnight 8th/gth May. 


RETROSPECT 


The pre-war doctrine of the General Staff regarding the principle of offensive 
action had been adhered to by the C.I.G.S. in the sphere of grand strategy. In spite 
of great pressure from various quarters to act in 1942 or 1943, the invasion of North- 
West Europe was not undertaken until the “ circumstances were favourable.’’!° 





10“ Since victory cannot be won by passive defence, it is a principle of war that 
offensive action should be undertaken whenever the circumstances are favourable. This 
does not mean that attacks should be rashly undertaken with inadequate means.” 
Field Service Regulations, Vol. Ili, Section 3, 1935. 
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That is to say it was not attempted until the enemy had been forced to disperse his 
forces and had been weakened by air attack and losses in Russia ; and not until the 
Allies had won the battle of the Atlantic, had air superiority, sufficient shipping, 
material, and trained man-power. From El Alamein to the Rhine, Field-Marshal 
Montgomery had kept firmly to the same doctrine. Moreover, from the landing in 
Normandy onwards he maintained his ultimate aim, namely, the capture of the Ruhr 
and subsequent advance into the heart of Germany. 


The assault crossing of that very formidable obstacle, the Rhine, was practically 
an amphibious operation. It furnishes an outstanding example of forethought, 
careful and detailed planning, organization, and efficient execution against time. 
It also illustrates the application of the principles of concentration and co-operation, 
not only by the ground forces but by all three Services to attain the object. Security, 
with due regard to economy of force, was provided by the U.S. 9th Army on the 
right and one corps of the Canadian 1st Army on the left, while balance was preserved 
by keeping VIII Corps in reserve. Strategic surprise was out of the question but 
efforts were made to secure tactical surprise by the use of smoke to screen the 
forming up of the assault formations and the final preparations, and feints were made 
by the Canadians. Judging by the immediate success of all the assault crossings, 
including that by the 49th Division south-east of Arnhem on 12th April, it can be 
assumed that surprise as to time and place was achieved. 


Not only was every formation of the 2nd Army used in the pursuit from the 
bridgehead, but the Canadian Army opened an offensive on the left flank which 
secured the flank of the advance. Though mobility in the early stages was hampered 
by the over-bombing of towns, and throughout by demolitions, Lauenburg on the 
Elbe, some 200 miles as the crow flies, was reached in 22 days.1!_ There followed a 
pause of two or three days while VIII and XII Corps occupied their sectors of the 
river and stores were accumulated. Then, on 29th April, the last and most rapid 
advance started. Again security was not neglected and a defensive flank from the’ 
Elbe to the Baltic at Wismar was established as the forward move proceeded. 


It may be argued that Field-Marshal Montgomery should have crossed the 
Rhine directly after the battle of the Rhineland instead of a fortnight later. But all 
kinds of stores had to be brought forward from west of the Meuse, including a large 
quantity of bridging equipment, not only to bridge the Rhine but also for the 
maintenance of the mobility of the subsequent advance. Moreover, an improvised 
assault crossing of such an obstacle, followed by a pause in one or more small 
bridgeheads, would probably have resulted in unnecessary casualties and the Germans 
would have been given an opportunity to recover from the impact. It is a fair 
assumption that, in the long run, time would not have been saved. 


As regards the failure of the Allies to gain the political object, it has been seen 
that General Eisenhower, even when the enemy was clearly defeated, deliberately 
ignored the diplomatic future. In this he was backed by the U.S. Government and 
General Staff, both of which apparently failed to understand the inter-relationship 
between strategy and policy. ‘‘ Indeed, American generals often seemed to regard 
war as a game after which, when it had been won and lost, the players would disperse 
and go home.”?2 The effects of this attitude proved particularly serious in Europe. 








: 1 It has been asserted that the Air Forces dropped three times the tonnage of 
bombs asked for. 
12 Quoted in History of the Second World War, Grand Strategy, Volume V1. (H.M.s.0.) 








FIVE YEARS WITH S.S.A.F.A.’ OVERSEAS 
By Mrs. D. Hanna, M.B.E. 


NE of the innovations of the second World War was the establishment, at 
O the request of the War Office, of branches of S.S.A.F.A. in overseas commands, 

Until then, the activities of the Association had been confined to families of 
Service men at home, ably carried out by some 25,000 voluntary helpers throughout 
the United Kingdom, Northern Ireland, and Eire. New conditions, such as the delay 
in receipt of mail abroad during the intensive bombing of Great Britain, seriously 
affected morale among the troops, and with official sanction a few ladies in Cairo 
began sending home inquiries by microgram about the mens’ families. So rapidly 
did the work increase that an office was opened to which men were encouraged to 
take their domestic problems, an overseas bureau was started in London to deal with 
the numerous enquiries, and volunteers were called for to supplement those already 
working abroad. 


Before going overseas, trainees spent some time both at Head Office and in one 
of the London branches in order to learn the working of the system at the home end. 
After six interesting months in one of the largest and poorest of these branches I 
was flown to my first assignment in Algiers early in 1944. Billeted in a small hotel 
near the waterfront, with a British officers’ mess on the ground floor, I journeyed 
three times a day up the hill to our own charming little mess under a huge ilex tree 
at a crossroads. My first reaction after four years in war-stricken England was 
astonishment at the amount and variety of the food with which we were supplied. 
Work, however, was already falling off, troops were pouring across the Mediterranean 
to the Italian front, and I was soon transferred to Naples, which became S.S.A.F.A. 
Headquarters for the Mediterranean, other headquarters being subsequently opened 
in the Middle East, the Far East, and later in France and B.A.O.R. Each head- 
quarters was under the direction of a Deputy Director, her helpers being termed 
Assistant Directors. 


Our first Deputy Director was an able and charming lady who needed every 
ounce of her very considerable supply of tact and energy, coping as she did not only 
with heads of departments at home and overseas and the innumerable problems 
which beset any new venture, but also with the varying characteristics of her Assistant 
Directors, and the mixed bag of British Army clerks, drivers, and female Italian 
typists on her staff. To her also fell the responsibility of opening subsidiary offices as 
need arose ; these were termed advisory bureaux, and staffed by one, two, or three 
Assistant Directors according to the amount of work involved. 


Our head office in Naples was on the first floor of a large building near the port. 
We also toured as required, visiting concentrations of troops on the east coast. 
Handing my hot water bottle to a reluctant Italian maid at the Officers’ Hostel in 
Ancona after a bitterly cold drive from Rome, I found when emptying it the following 
morning that it had been filled with the remains of the previous night’s soup, cascades 
of shredded vegetables and a familiar brown liquid pouring from the opening. But at 
least it had been hot. 

In a 15-cwt. vehicle a fellow worker and I jolted and rattled north along the 
shell-pocked roads, passing through towns and villages where a few miserable 
inhabitants prowled among the ruins of their homes, and halting at a monastery 





1 Soldiers’, Sailors’, and Airmen’s Families Association. 
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some miles beyond Rimini which had been requisitioned as an R.A.M.C. mess. Here 
we ‘heard confessions,’ as my companion put it, in adjoining cells, mine being 
labelled ‘S. Bonaventura,’ the other one still bearing the enemy caption ‘ Kiiche. 
Eintritt verboten.’ By night artificial moonlight flooded the scene with unearthly 
radiance. The guns boomed intermittently ; high above us towered the tiny republic 
of San Marino, reputed at one time to have sheltered some 60,000 refugees but 
unfortunately out of bounds to the troops. 


After a few days I was left alone to cope with a division which was just coming 
out of the line. My quarters were transferred to two three-tonners, towed by a 
bulldozer into a field which was feet deep in mud. A satisfactory blackout being 
impossible, I could only function from dawn to dusk, groups of men standing patiently 
in the everlasting drizzle until their turn came to mount the steps and pour out their 
woes. In four days over 100 cases passed through my office. The welter of human 
misery seemed endless and when, after listening to half a dozen particularly sordid 
matrimonial problems in a row, a cheerful youth bounded in and said, “ Can you tell 
me where I can buy a wedding ring when I get to Naples ? ”’, I could have kissed him. 


In February, 1945, I was sent to open an advisory bureau in Athens. A large 
block of buildings close to the Hotel Grand Bretagne had been taken over as British 
Army Headquarters. It was a complete rabbit warren and at first I reached my 
office by diving through a hole in the wall. There was still a certain tenseness in the 
air, spasmodic firing went on at night, and often odd things happened. 


A British soldier brought his Greek bride in one day, asking that we should 
petition his C.O. for a transfer, as whenever she went out other women surrounded 
her, brandished knives, and threatened to kill her. ‘‘ They will, too,” said the 
husband gloomily ; evidently she had been indiscreet. And once a local official 
called on me with a request for information on some trivial point. I went next door 
to look it up ; a sudden suspicion sent me back in haste to find the gentleman busily 


rooting among my files. “ Those are private,” said I tartly, but he was quite 
unabashed. 


When dealing with Greek, Cypriot, or Armenian clients, I was obliged to borrow 
an interpreter. A meek little man, he did his inadequate best to pacify the voluble 
ladies who besieged the office ; usually in the hope of financial aid to which they had 
no claim whatsoever, but firmly convinced that if they shouted loud and long enough 
they might at least get something out of S.S.A.F.A. “ My condition is not level,” 
wrote one poor soul in the hope that we might persuade her fiancé’s C.O. to send him 
on leave so that they could get married. 


Having no S.S.A.F.A. vehicle in Greece, tours were arranged by the Welfare 
Officer at Headquarters who provided the necessary transport and drew up a pro- 
gramme of dates and camps to be visited. Capable, dependable, and pleasant to deal 
with, he was a model of his kind; under his aegis and at the request of the 
Commanding Officers concerned I visited units all over the countryside. It was a 
fascinating experience although somewhat of an endurance test, the roads being 
unspeakable and the heat blistering. It was harvest time, and returning across the 
mountains we looked down at one point on no fewer than six threshing floors where the 
corn was being winnowed ; horses trudging blindfold round and round, and women 
tossing the golden grain in the air as they had been doing for thousands of years. 
Bandits had recently been captured in that area; their severed heads were said to 
be adorning the town gate of Trikkala. Luckily we missed the grisly sight. 
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Prison work was interesting, though grim. In Naples, our malefactors were 
lodged in one side of the gloomy town jail, which two of us visited as required. There 
was always a long list of interviews, the inmates being past-masters at thinking up 
excuses to ‘ see S.S.A.F.A.,’ partly no doubt because we were allowed to distribute 
cigarettes and magazines in moderation. On the road to Pompeii stood another jail, 
reserved for the worst cases. Thither I went one afternoon to act as interpreter for 
a French-Canadian prisoner. The guard who opened the heavy iron doors eyed me 
curiously (I was, of course, in uniform), and as we stood in the yard the Commandant 
strode up, glared at us, and said in a voice of thunder : ‘ No woman is allowed inside 
this prison. Kindly leave at once.”” Explanations were brushed aside and, slightly 
stunned, I retreated to wait in the burning Italian sun until my companion was 
ready to go, my wrath in no wise appeased by the discovery that the Canadian’s 
English turned out to be as good as his own—a point which no one had bothered to 
ascertain beforehand. A few weeks later a peremptory message was received from the 
War Office for a S.S.A.F.A. representative to pay an immediate visit to a certain 
prisoner in that particular jail. “‘ Would you like to go ? ” asked my Deputy Director 
with a glint in her eye, and of course I said ‘“ Yes.” 


In Athens, the prison compound lay on the lower slopes of the hills at the back of 
the city, the walls of the wide verandah where I was installed covered with highly 
unedifying frescoes perpetrated during the German occupation. The Commandant 
was a real character who claimed to have been an old lag himself ; his robust common 
sense and practical outlook on life taught me a lot and I always enjoyed my visits 
there. 


Far from diminishing our work, the Armistice merely provided fresh complica- 
tions. The more simple-minded among the troops laboured under the delusion that 
compassionate home posting could now be had for the asking. “I know if I could 
only get home I could ‘sort it’ myself,” they would say when enlarging on their 
family problems. No doubt they were often right, unfortunately it was not so easy 
as all that. 


Later, when I was transferred to Styria to open a bureau in Graz with fortnightly 
visits to Vienna, fraternization troubles became one of our chief headaches. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you wait till you go home and marry an English girl ? ’’ said I to one lovesick 
youth who brought a buxom Austrian lass to the office, each knowing practically 
nothing of the other’s language. “I’ve been turned down by three different English 
girls,” he retorted. “‘ Lisa here washes my shirts and darns my socks, she’s a rattling 
good cook, and I know she’ll make me a fine wife.’ After which there was little more 
to be said ! 


If the Occupational Force Travel Permit, commonly known as the grey card, 
collected by drivers at Bruck on the way from Graz to Vienna was wrong by so much 
as a comma, woe betide the bearer. The Russian officials at the checkpost on the 
Semmering Pass were no respecters of persons, and vehicles were turned back on the 
flimsiest of pretexts. On one occasion the British Military train which ran nightly 
between Villach and Vienna was held up at the frontier because some new Russian 
regulation involving the use of a triangular stamp had not been complied with. True, 
each grey card bore a stamp, but it was circular and therefore unacceptable. 
Brigadiers and colonels paced impatiently up and down the platform while the 
harassed R.T.O. expostulated with his Muscovite opposite number. The impasse 
seemed complete until a Jewish chaplain, who was a passenger, approached the 
R.T.O. “I have a triangular rubber stamp,” he murmured timidly, “ but I don’t 
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suppose it would be of any use; it is marked ‘ Jewish Chaplain to the Forces ’.” 
“ Hand it over,” said the R.T.O. who used it on every grey card and presented the 
lot to the Russian. Honour was satisfied, the cards were handed back with smiles and 
bows, and having been held up for two hours the train was allowed to proceed. 


I broke down once in the Russian zone on my way home from Vienna. Strange 
noises came from the undercarriage of the car which had been lent me by head- 
quarters, our pace dropped to a crawl, and as my driver was an even worse mechanic 
than myself there was nothing for it but to apply for help. I entered a building which 
sported the Hammer and Sickle, and as nobody was about I went upstairs and, 
hearing voices, knocked at a door and went in. The room was full of officers and men 
who greeted me with astonished and unfriendly stares. Explaining my predicament 
to a telephonist who spoke German of sorts, I asked that a request should be sent to 
my headquarters for a relief car. . A long conversation ensued of which I understood 
nothing, gradually the room emptied, and I was left with two soldiers and the 
telephonist who, after fiddling for some time with his instrument, professed to have 
got a message through. Thanking him I turned to go, laying a few cigarettes beside 
him, for he had taken a lot of trouble. “‘ Netn, nein, Sie machen mir eine Schande”’ 
[sic] Said he, looking scared and pushing them away. Our luck was in. The British 
breakdown lorry which patrolled daily between Villach and Vienna for the benefit of 
just such a case as ours came along shortly afterwards and dealt with the trouble. 
It was just as well, for no message had ever reached my headquarters, and to spend a 
bitter winter’s night marooned by the wayside might not have been pleasant. 


The Russians themselves were by no means backward in thumbing lifts: Usually 
we picked up any who did not look too scruffy ; some, indeed, being very smartly 
turned out. But one day, having a good deal of loose stuff in the back of the car, I 
told my driver not to stop at the corner where they lay in wait. Sure enough, one 
was there signalling, and my driver promptly pulled up. I shook my head, and as the 
man fell back and we went on, said: ‘“‘ Why did you stop when I told you not to ? ’”” 
“°E ’ad a goon” (gun) said my valiant companion. 


Two S.S.A.F.A. bureaux functioned in Palestine, one covering the north with 
headquarters at Jerusalem, the other, to which I was appointed, at Sarafand, taking 
in all the camps to the south. From my predecessor I inherited Mohamed, an 
intelligent English-speaking Arab driver whcse only fault was that when discoursing 
passionately on his country’s wrongs he was wont to take both hands off the steering 
wheel to emphasize his points. His very considerable salary of £38 (Palestine) per 
month was perhaps justified by the risks he ran ; when the troubles became acute he 
would turn up from his home in Ramleh sometimes in his keffiyeh, at other times 
bareheaded, muttering darkly about orders from his Moslem headquarters and in a 
palpable funk whenever we had to go to Jerusalem. 


We were seldom allowed out of camp without an escort of two armed soldiers, 
theoretically, no doubt, a wise precaution. But mine often consisted of raw lads fresh 
from home who were already half asleep after a 24-hour spell of duty. As I heard 
them clicking their rifle bolts in the back of the car I felt that an unintentional bullet 
in my spine was a much more likely contingency than any Arab or Jewish hold-up. 
Yet in spite of the ugly atmosphere, and quite apart from its Biblical associations, 
Palestine held a fascination impossible to define but confessed to by the most unlikely 
people. With me, if I may be personal, it took the form of a daydream in which one 
of the charming little bungalows in Sarafand figured as a headquarters, with an old 
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Army vehicle converted into a caravan in which to tour the Middle East. A perfect 
way, indeed, of finishing up one’s days ! 

Who now remembers the Lady of Garian, a remarkable painting in sepia 
extending along the whole of one wall of Garian Barracks in Libya? It depicted the 
recumbent figure of a woman with a lovely face, ingeniously posed so that the outline 
of her scantily clothed body formed a more or less accurate map of the North African 
campaign. The coastal places were correctly sited, not so those on the torso where 
somewhat crude play had been made with the word ‘ wadi,’ ‘ Wadi you doing ? 
Wadi you eating?” and so on. The G.I. responsible for this work of art was, I 
believe, killed soon after its completion, and the U.S. Army authorities were unable to 
carry out their plan of transporting the entire wall to America. A pity, for when we 
saw it the weather had already played havoc with the lady, and marauding Arabs 
were gradually pulling the building to pieces. 


As with so many of those who travel even its fringes, the desert !aid its spell on 
me and the road between Tripoli and Tobruk is strewn with nostalgic memories. Of 
the nights when we camped out on the ‘ bled’ under a canopy of stars in a stillness 
that could be felt ; of a hill near Derna covered with white pasque flowers nodding in 
the breeze ; of sheets of golden gorse, of white broom, stretching as far as the eye could 
see; of the tiny flowerets which covered the ground in Spring with the effect of a 
mauve mist. Of the derelict German plane perched like a gigantic butterfly on the 
slopes of Tocra Pass; of those lovely birds, the cream-coloured coursers, which 
flashed across the road ; of the little owl which sat unblinking and immovable on a 
post in the ditch, heedless of the blazing sun. Once, turning a corner, we met a 
Bedouin family on the move, the man tall and fierce, striding along with his camel, 
his little son trotting beside him ; the wife with a handsome, ravaged face and the 
carriage of a queen bringing up the rear with a donkey. Dangling from the camel’s 
rump was an old sack in which eleven holes had been cut ; from each hole peered 
the head of a tiny kid. The surprised little faces, black, black and white, or brown, 
produced an effect so comical that Hassan, my driver, and I burst out laughing. The 
woman laughed too, and even her lord and master deigned to smile. 


All reports being strictly confidential, one can only generalize about the case 
work in which the real interest of S.S.A.F.A. lay. Housing, sickness, pay and 
allowances in all their ramifications, complaints of lack of mail (from both ends), 
appeals for compassionate home posting and compassionate leave—every likely and 
unlikely contingency that could befall a serving man in connection with his family 
cropped up sooner or later in our overseas bureaux. At one time matrimonial cases 
far outnumbered the rest. How couples could get themselves tangled up in so many 
different ways simply passed belief. Sometimes a sense of delicacy made a man 
hesitate about consulting S.S.A.F.A. “‘ Why didn’t you come to us long ago ? ”’ said 
I to one who brought a two-years-old tale of matrimonial unhappiness. ‘“ To tell you 
the truth, I did when I was at ,” he replied, “ but when I saw the young lady that 
I should have to tell all this to, I made an excuse and came away.” S.S.A.F.A. was, 
indeed, one.of the few war jobs in which one’s grey hairs could be an asset, though 
occasionally one got an unexpected slap in the face. ‘“‘ You put me in mind of my 
mother,” said a middle-aged soldier to whom I made an unpalatable suggestion about 
his family affairs. ‘‘ She’s 84, she’s had 17 children, and she’s never been in a train in 
her life. You're the dead spit of her,’’ he added with some venom. 





It was impossible to foretell a man’s reaction to the unwelcome news that his wife 
was expecting an illegitimate child. All honour to those who said, “‘ It’s not the kid’s 
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fault ; we'll keep it and bring it up as one of the family.” Others would say, “ I’ll 
take the wife back, but she must have the child adopted ’—a snag on which many 
marriages foundered, mother love being one of the strongest traits in human nature. 
Some men who had perhaps least cause to pride themselves on their own behaviour 
would go all out for divorce, a course of action which was often stoutly upheld by 
their elders at home. “ You get a divorce while you are in the Army, my boy, or it 
will cost you a hell of a lot,” wrote one irate father to his 20-year-old son who came 
to us weeping and threatening suicide as a result of his wife’s peccadilloes. There 
were times when one blushed for one’s sex. ‘‘ Expecting baby; get divorce right 
away,” wired one woman to her husband who had had no home leave for two years, 
and was handed the message when he came down after a tough spell in the line. 
“You said you would have a nice bottle of beer when you heard about Gertie’s baby. 
Well, you will want a good strong dose of sal volatile when you read this,” wrote an 
erring wife, with the kindly intention of letting her husband down gently over the 
news that she was expecting an illegitimate infant. 

Never, until I joined the Association, did I realize how much bitter truth lay 
behind the old music hall jokes about mothers-in-law. Even making due allowance 
for overstrained nerves, the amount of venom displayed by some women when writing 
about their daughters-in-law was quite incredible. Wives could be equally unpleasant 
about their mothers-in-law ; when harried by abusive letters from both parties a 
man could scarcely concentrate on his duties with an easy mind. 


Anonymous letters were another scourge, and though one never admitted as 
much to the soldier, they were all too often based on a substratum of truth. In any 
case they did untold harm, breeding suspicion not only in the mind of the recipient 
but also among any friends to whom he might show the missive, and who would 
begin to wonder in their turn what their wives were up to. 


With the Navy we had, on the whole, little todo. They had their own organiza- 
tion and, I fancy, rather prided themselves on managing their own affairs. Once, I 
remember, two young naval officers brought a rating to see us in the hope that we 
might help to rescue him from the clutches of his lawful wife, described as a termagant, 
so that he might regularize a bigamous marriage which he had already contracted 
with a younger woman. They were rather indignant when we murmured that 
S.S.A.F.A. didn’t work quite like that, and went away obviously thinking us a 
poor lot. 


Having dwelt so much on the matrimonial side I should add that much of the 
work’s attraction lay in the variety of the problems which confronted us; one 
never knew from day to day what was going to turn up next. Perhaps an extract from 
the monthly news letter sent to Headquarters from every Advisory Bureau may give 
some idea of our daily routine. It is headed, ‘‘ A typical day in the office.” 


“My first visitor is a soldier who has deferred his release in the hope of 
marrying an Austrian girl aged 173. They have a two-month-old baby for 
whom he wants clothes ; he also begs that I will hurry up the girl’s emergency 
visa for the U.K. I promise to ring up the British Red Cross Society about the 
baby clothes and to see the Visa Officer on my next visit to Vienna. My next 
caller is the senior chaplain, who asks us to enquire the intentions of a Q.MLS. 
who went home some months ago after promising marriage to an Austrian widow 
with a five-year-old son. We decide that the local welfare officer can deal more 
suitably than S.S.A.F.A. Then comes a Polish lady who is engaged to a Polish 
flying officer now stationed in England. She is having great difficulty in proving 
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her first husband’s death and pays us frequent visits, though beyond seeing the 
Visa Othcer about her case and sending soothing messages to the fiancé there is 
nothing I can do. Another padre comes to discuss the rather grim case of an 
English wife who has come out with her three children, and is having serious 
trouble with her husband. Then comes a soldier who is engaged to an 18-year-old 
Jugo-Slav. He applied four months ago for permission to marry her; deferred 
his release for six months, and cannot understand why there is a holdup over 
his papers. His former unit has been disbanded, and though I do not tell him so, 
I can make a guess that his papers have been mislaid. Strictly speaking, his case 
does not come within our province, but I promise to see what can be done and 
make a note to ring up a friend at Headquarters. By this time I am beginning 
to feel like a matrimonial agency, and welcome a visit from the Welfare Officer 
who wants statistics for his monthly return. No sooner has he gone than the 
door opens to admit a young woman in a halo hat who is consumed with a desire 
to go to England. She knows no English and appears to have no special 
qualifications, nor does her appearance suggest that she would be a desirable 
immigrant. I assure her that unless she can find someone in the U.K. to ask for 
her she stands no chance of admission, but she is loth to believe this and I have to 
take a firm line before I can get rid of her. After lunch the incoming mail has to 
be dealt with, and outgoing mail typed and entered up. A telephone message 
comes from the Welfare Officer of a unit at Leoben to say that Private 
has heard from his wife that his three-year-old son is dangerously ill, and the 
doctor thinks he ought to come home. Will the local S.S.A.F.A. verify and wire 
us immediately so that compassionate leave may be applied for on the soldier’s 
behalf. I book a call with H.Q. Exchange who are always co-operative, but long- 
distance telephoning is not my strong suit.” 


Apropos of the last incident I wonder, not for the first time, why the wife did not 
contact her local S.S.A.F.A. direct, asking them to verify the child’s illness and send 
the doctor’s certificate to our London office for immediate despatch to the husband’s 
unit, thus saving several days’ delay. Partly because of widespread ignorance about 
this elementary procedure, and partly because many men who came out under 
National Service knew nothing of S.S.A.F.A., a suggestion was made after the 
Armistice that, provided Commanding Officers approved, Assistant Directors should 
give brief talks on its functions to the troops. So successful were these that officers 
also asked for talks which, while somewhat of an ordeal to at least one Assistant 
Director, were most helpful in clearing up the intricacies of the various A.C.Is with 
which we had to cope. 


That the work was of absorbing interest I think all Assistant Directors agreed. 
One felt also that we in our whole-time job had, in many ways, a much easier task than 
our opposite numbers at home, who had to fit in their S.S.A.F.A. visits and corres- 
pondence with the multifarious duties and difficulties of a war-time existence. To 
their splendid co-operation and to the unflagging efforts of Head Office staff in London 
was undoubtedly due any success achieved by the Association overseas. 








THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN OF 1796-7—I 
By Major E. W. SHEPPARD, O.B.E., M.C. (RETD.) 


HE campaigns of 1796 and 1797 were the last and most decisive ones in the 
: six years of war between Revolutionary France and the ‘ First Coalition’ 
of Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, and the smaller states of Germany, Holland, 

Spain, and Piedmont. 


By 1796 the French Revolution was over. It had begun as an attempt by 
Louis XVI to broaden the basis of the absolute monarchy by summoning a popularly- 
elected assembly to co-operate with him in restoring the country’s ruined finances. 
This assembly and its successors, however, gradually assumed more and more power 
and encroached steadily on the royal prerogative as the King’s incapacity to govern 
became evident. The age-long privileges of the aristocracy were abolished and their 
lands parcelled among the peasants; the monarchy, of which they were the main 
support, was unable either to control or to work with the Assemblies ; and the Queen, 
an Austrian by birth, intrigued for Austria’s and Prussia’s armed assistance. The 
Assembly, hearing of these intrigues, itself declared war upon Austria to forestall 
her intervention. The other powers forming the First Coalition quickly joined in 
against France, their rulers seeing in the doctrine and practice of popular government 
a dangerous threat to all monarchy. 


After the first defeats of the French armies Louis XVI was dethroned by an 
insurrection in Paris and France became a Republic. In arms against half Europe, 
the Republican leaders proclaimed a crusade for the propagation of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, and devoted all the strength and resources of the country to the war. 
Authority was centralized in the hands of a small governing body known as the 
Committee of Public Safety, which ruthlessly repressed dissension, open or secret, 
real or supposed, and conducted the war with extreme energy and vigour. 


As the danger of invasion increased and armed outbreaks of Royalist partisans 
broke out in the east and south of the country, the rule of the Committee, under its 
leader Robespierre, grew more and more oppressive and effective. The Allied forces 
were first held and then driven back, the internal risings were vigorously put down, 
and the Republican armies, hitherto on the defensive, were able to assume the 
offensive on all fronts. The despotic rule of the Committee of Public Safety could 
now no longer be justified ; Robespierre and his colleagues were overthrown by a 
coup d’état and replaced by a more moderate regime. Eventually a new governing 
body, the Directory, was set up, and continued in somewhat uneasy existence from 
July, 1794, the date of Robespierre’s fall, until November, 1799, when it was over- 
thrown by Napoleon. It was this Directory which was in power when Napoleon, 
exercising his first command in the field, conducted his famous Italian campaign. 


By 1796 the First Coalition against France had broken up. Its members had 
begun the war in order to prop up the tottering French monarchy ; but when Louis XVI 
fell their aim became not only to prevent the spread of Republicanism beyond 
France’s borders but to take advantage of her weakness to secure portions of her 
territory for themselves. For the first two years of the war fortune favoured them ; 
but in 1794 the tide turned, they lost all their gains, and one by one they dropped 
away from the Coalition. The King of Prussia, finding the war unprofitable, turned 
his attention to securing his share of the fragment of Poland which had been left 
intact after two previous partitions. Following on the conquest of the Austrian 
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province of Belgium, Holland was overrun by French armies and became an ally of 
France. Spain made peace after the loss of some of her territory south of the 
Pyrenees. The smaller German states west of and along the Rhine were occupied 
by French armies or declared their neutrality. 

Only Britain, Austria, the central states of the German Empire, and Piedmont 
remained at war with France, but in spite of the loss of most of their allies their 
situation was by no means unfavourable. The British fleets were supreme on the 
sea, the French Navy having not yet recovered from the indiscipline which followed 
the loss of most of its officers in the Revolution. The Austrian Army of Germany 
held the line of the Rhine between Holland and neutral Switzerland, and the Army 
of Italy, in conjunction with the Piedmontese Army, guarded the Alps and the 
Riviera. They had held their ground successfully in 1795 and there seemed no 
reason to suppose that they would not be able to do so in 1796. 


THE FRENCH ARMY IN 1796 


In 1789 the Royal Army of France numbered some 175,000 men, led by aristocrat 
officers and recruited by voluntary enlistment for a long term of service. Its military 
efficiency was only moderate ; but it was improving under the influence of reforming 
officers, who thought and wrote much about the art of war and succeeded in effecting 
improvements in organization and armament, particularly in the artillery. But the 
spread of revolutionary feeling among the people quickly affected the Army also 
and seriously disrupted it. Some units remained loyal to the monarchy, others sided 
with its opponents and became mutinous and unreliable. Almost all the aristocrat 
officers resigned or were forced to relinquish their commissions, and were replaced by 
promoted non-commissioned officers or civilians with military tastes or knowledge 
who had to learn their new work from the beginning. Discipline was severely impaired, 
and there was much desertion, but some units survived and retained sufficient 
cohesion to receive and assimilate the successive drafts of volunteers and conscripts 
which the Government proceeded to raise as soon as war began to threaten. 

Some of these new volunteers came from the old Royal Militia, 75,000 strong, 
which had been disbanded in 1789. Others were drawn from the newly-raised 
National Guard, which in 1791 totalled over 2,500,000 men but was organized 
purely for home defence and was poorly armed and equipped. The Government 
hoped to get sufficient recruits to raise the Regular Army to a strength of 450,000, 
but nothing like this number came forward and in July, 1792, when war broke 
out, only some 90,000 Regulars and 80,000 volunteers were available to defend 
the French frontiers against the Austro-Prussian invasion. A large new levy of 
volunteers was decreed ; only 60,000 men were secured and not half of them ever 
reached the front. These however sufficed for the needs of the moment. The small 
armies of Dumouriez, the ablest of the Revolutionary generals, and of the veteran 
Kellermann checked Brunswick’s Austro-Prussian Army at Valmy and compelled it 
to retire from France under the pressure of hunger and disease. Dumouriez then took 
command of the Army of the North, led it into Belgium, defeated the Austrians at 
Jemmappes, and quickly conquered the whole country. On the eastern frontier the 
Army of the Rhine under Custine overran all the territory west of the river and 
captured the fortress of Mainz, while in the south-east the Piedmontese were driven 
out of part of their provinces of Savoy and Nice. 

The French had thus had decidedly the best of this 1792 campaign, but their 
successes were short-lived. By the spring of 1793 the Allies had mustered their full 
forces; Belgium was reoccupied and Dumouriez, defeated at Neerwinden and 
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threatened with a court-martial, passed over to the enemy, who proceeded to press 
his advantage by a strong offensive against the French northern frontier. On the 
eastern front the Allies recovered Mainz and most of the ground lost in the previous 
year. The Piedmontese regained Savoy and Nice, and Great Britain and Spain were 
added to the number of France’s enemies ; Spain opened a new front in the Pyrenees, 
and Britain at once regained control of the sea which the weakened and demoralized 
French fleet was in no position to dispute. 


In this perilous juncture widespread revolts broke out in the south of France, 
where the city of Lyons and the ports of Marseilles and Toulon declared their Royalist 
sympathies. There began a rising in the Vendée d’strict of Brittany which continued 
for years and necessitated a heavy drain of forces and resources to contain and to 
quell it. By the summer of 1793 the French people were a prey to widespread panic 
and fear of invasion, and it was clear that only by the most vigorous measures could 
the country be saved. 

The Committee of Public Safety proved itself equal to the situation. A com- 
pulsory levée en masse of all men fit for service was brought into force and the Regular 
and volunteer units at the front were organized into new formations known as demi- 
brigatles, each of one Regular and two volunteer battalions. The levée en masse was 
not successful; only a small proportion of the available manpower was actually 
enrolled and an even smaller proportion reached the armies. The rest, hurriedly 
armed and equipped, dispersed themselves all over the country, robbing and 
plundering wholesale and deserting by tens of thousands. A typical case was that 
of a column of 140,000 men of all arms which, sent up to the eastern front from 
Nancy, had dwindled to 1,200 by the time it arrived at its destination. 


Nevertheless the field armies contrived at a heavy cost in men to stem the 
advance of the Allies, among whom divided counsels now began to show themselves. 
In the north Maubeuge, the last of the French fortresses, which had fallen one by 
one, held out until relieved ; in the east the Austrians and Prussians were checked 
and driven back to the Rhine, and in the south the Piedmontese and Spanish armies 
made no headway. The crisis was thus overcome. More levies now began to come in, 
with the result that 770,000 men were available for the campaigns of 1794, which 
was a year of French victories. 


By the end of that year Belgium and Holland had fallen to the Armies of the 
North under the leadership of Jourdan, Moreau, and Pichegru. On the Rhine the 
position had remained substantially unchanged in spite of offensives on both sides. 
But the Army of Italy had made considerable gains of ground, driving the Piedmontese 
and Austrians across the southern Alpine passes, though they still held the western 
and northern passages. The Spauish forces had been thrust off the line of the Pyrenees 
and some ground gained beyond. 


In 1795, under the influences of these setbacks, the First Coalition began to 
dissolve. But in spite of this diminution in the number of their enemies the French 
armies made little progress. On the eastern front they actually lost ground, being 
driven back again from the line of the Rhine into Lorraine. Schérer’s Army of Italy, 
late in the year, won a victory at Loanc which gave it control of the passes of the 
Apennines and opened the road to Genoa, but it could not follow up its success. The 
final result of the year’s fighting was thus disappointing from the French point of 
view ; the superiority over their adversaries, which their troops had displayed in the 
previous campaign, seemed to have deserted them, and they had been unable to take 
advantage of the promising situation in which they stood at the beginning of the year. 
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Four years of war, however, had done wonders for them. Their military 
efficiency was now fully equal to that of their foes, indeed, in some respects superior 
to it. The tumultuary and undisciplined hordes of untrained men which had been 
such easy prey to the enemy in 1793 had been welded into a well-organized, war-tried 
army of resourceful, reliable, and self-confident veterans. The officers, who had been 
selected on grounds of personal merit and powers of leadership, were of good quality, 
the artillery was excellent and armed with up-to-date weapons, the infantry had 
learned to march, live, and fight under the most adverse conditions and in all types 
of country. There were, it is true, weak points. The cavalry were too few in numbers 
and well below the general standard of the arm in Europe, the staff work was often 
haphazard and careless, and the generalship, even of the best and most experienced 
leaders, was no more than competent. Dumouriez served only in two campaigns ; 
Jourdan, Custine, and Schérer were only of average ability; Pichegru enjoyed an 
unduly inflated reputation, thanks to able subordinates who won for him the battles 
from which he was curiously but habitually absent, and in the end he too followed 
Dumouriez’s bad example and turned traitor to his country. Moreau, whom some 
historians have estimated as the equal of Napoleon, was an unenterprising commander 
with a starfish-like habit of dropping parts of his army all over the theatre of war ; 
his advances were spasmodic and hesitating, and his retreats, usually carried out 
without regard for the fortunes of the forces co-operating with him, rapid and often 
precipitate. Indeed, until the arrival of Napoleon, the French Revolutionary Army 
produced no commanders worthy of it. 


Orators and historians have often praised its revolutionary fervour and its 
crusading spirit which carried it irresistibly forward to victory over the mercenary 
hirelings of the decadent monarchies opposed to them. Such sentiments as these, if 
they exist in armies at all, quickly disappear under the pressure of hardship, disease, 
danger, and death. Many a Frenchman who left his home under their inspiration did 
not even get to the front. Those who did so probably had little left of their first 
enthusiasm after four years of the rigours of war, but they had learned their trade 
and had become experienced and trustworthy veterans. 


The real causes of French superiority were not so much morai as material. First 
and foremost were the large numbers of men placed at the disposal of the generals by 
the rigorous measures of the Revolutionary governments. Secondly, the organization 
of the armies into self-contained, permanently constituted brigades and divisions 
under tried commanders who knew, and were known to, their men, facilitated the 
distribution of tasks and speeded up the issue of orders throughout the Army. And 
finally, the higher command under the direction of Carnot, backed up by a diligent 
War Office, performed a most successful task of organization, gave unity of direction 
to the field armies, and rendered it possible to concentrate in the chosen area of 
operations numbers superior to those at the disposal of the enemy. It was primarily 
by these means that the French defeats were averted or minimized and the French 
victories prepared and achieved. 


THE AUSTRIAN AND PIEDMONTESE ARMIES IN 1796 


The Austrian Army of the Revolutionary wars was little altered from that which 
had fought against Frederick the Great of Prussia and Louis XV of France. Its men 
were voluntarily enlisted for a long term of service ; its officers, drawn entirely from 
the aristocracy, had a high sense of duty and a good standard of proficiency ; it was 
well armed, clothed, and equipped ; and its morale was at a high level. Any bad 
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impression left by its failures in the Seven Years War against Prussia had been 
counter-balanced by its success in the subsequent War of the Bavarian Succession 
against the same enemy. But its operations in these and in the Revolutionary wars 
were hampered by the conditions of the time. It was designed for limited warfare 
which was waged, not with the object of decisively defeating and destroying an 
enemy, but of seizing his territory and retaining it until he agreed to relinquish it by 
a peace treaty. It was therefore important not to damage the territory thus acquired 
or to antagonize its inhabitants more than was absolutely necessary as the invading 
troops depended for their supplies on what they could purchase locally. Pillage was 
forbidden, persons and property were respected, and payments for whatever was 
bought were made liberally and promptly. These payments had sometimes to be 
made not only for supplies and hire of transport but for quarters and camping grounds, 
for hospital accommodation, and even for the services of ferrymen. An 18th century 
army in the field thus conducted itself as if it had been on peace-time manceuvres 
rather than at war, and interfered with the civilians’ way of life so little that it was 
almost a matter of indifference to them whether the occupying army was their own 
or that of the enemy, so long as there was good money to be made out of it. 


Even under these conditions, however, it was always a slow business for the 
Austrian Army to purchase and collect supplies from the country in which it found 
itself. These supply difficulties not only slowed up the execution of strategical plans 
but developed in the minds of the commanders a predilection for the defensive, which 
their experience of recent campaigns confirmed. If and when the army took the 
offensive its attacks were seldom rapid or vigorous and favourable opportunities often 
went unperceived or neglected. But when on the defensive small bodies of Austrian 
troops, with the aid of field entrenchments at the creation of which they were skilled, 
could usually hold their own even against superior numbers. Thus the morale and 
self-confidence of regimental officers and men remained unimpaired right up to the 
end of the war in spite of their frequent defeats in pitched battle. 


“We must therefore picture the Austrian Army,” writes Colonel F. N. Maude,} 
“as a number of units faultlessly turned out, slow, precise, and methodic, prepared 
to take advantage of a tactical situation which gave them suitable targets against 
which to develop their fire-power, but so hampered by conditions beyond the direct 
control of their leaders that these were seldom able to contrive the strategical 
situations which would have justified the traditional tactical methods.” 


An additional handicap on Austrian strategic mobility was the defective working 
of the administrative services, officered by promoted rankers who were an easy prey 
to the fraudulent civilian contractors with whom they had to do business. Corruption 
was so widespread that the armies suffered from frequent shortages of food and 
essential arms and equipment, and the care of the wounded and sick was neglected. 
Diseases due to bad hygienic conditions were chronic, and reinforcements were so 
ill-fed that on their way to the army they fell sick or deserted in large numbers and 
arrived in no fit state to serve in the ranks. 


In these conditions the small Austrian columns, followed by their ponderous 
trains, which tied them to the few good roads available, would advance slowly on a 
broad front, leaving wide gaps between them into which mobile enemies, such as the 
French Revolutionary troops, could penetrate. As detachments were sent off to deal 
with these attacks, a thin, widely-spread line of battle was formed with no depth or 





1 The Ulm Campaign, p. 17. 
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reserves. The inexperienced French commanders, however, rarely retained sufficient 
control of their troops to be able to effect any sort of manceuvre or to concentrate 
them in strength for a breakthrough, and instead dispersed them equally widely. 
A battle thus took the form of a series of disconnected and disjointed actions over 
miles of front which, though bitterly contested, brought no decisive victory to either 
side. This, until the coming of Napoleon, was the typical battle form of the French 
Revolutionary wars. 


The field strength of the Austrian Army rose from 75,000 men in 1792 to 225,000 
three years later. Its best element was its light infantry, which was a model for all 
the other armies of Europe and did admirable service in the frequent wars against the 
Turks and in the three contests with Prussia. It was to meet these troops that the 
French later formed their voltigeur battalions and adopted the open order form of 
fighting, with clouds of skirmishers supported by small mobile columns. This 
became normal infantry tactics in the Grand Army of Napoleon. The Regular 
infantry battalions of the Austrian Army were trained and fought on Prussian lines 
but did not reach the standard of their models in accuracy and rapidity of fire or 
vigour of attack. The cavalry, though it had a high reputation, achieved little during 
the Revolutionary wars; its successes were the work of single regiments seizing 
fleeting chances rather than of large bodies assembled and utilized for decisive mass 
action. The artillery guns were inferior to those of the French; in the first period 
of the war they were infantry regimental weapons and independent batteries were first 
formed only in 1796. 


The most serious defect of the Austrian Army, however, was the absence of any 
permanent organized formation above the regimental level. Thus when it was 
necessary to detach a force for independent service, 4 number of units had to be 
selected and put under a temporary commander who had no staff to help him. When 
the mission was accomplished the detachment was dissolved. It was necessary for 
Army Headquarters to send orders direct to every unit in the Army as there was no 
system of decentralization of command through permanently-organized divisions and 
brigades, such as the French had devised. Moreover, these orders were so voluminous 
and took so long to copy out that they often reached the units too late for execution. 
The Austrian Army was thus less mobile than the French, not because the men 
marched less fast or less well but because this congestion of work at Army Head- 
quarters prevented orders reaching the units in time to get them started as early in 
the morning as their adversaries, who could cover 20 miles a day while the Austrians 
were only doing six or seven. 


There is little to say of the Piedmontese Army. It numbered some 45,000 men, 
backed by 40,000 militia; the Regulars were good, well-trained troops skilled in 
mountain warfare, but poorly equipped and supplied. Piedmont was a poverty- 
stricken country under a weak King, and the people were weary after four years of 
war without any notable success to encourage them. The Austrians were disliked 
and co-operation with them was neither close nor cordial. Colli, himself an Austrian 
officer who had been seconded to command the Piedmontese Army, fell out more than 
once with his former colleagues ; and Marshal Beaulieu, appointed to the command 
of the Austrian Army in Italy early in 1796, had no time to remedy matters before 
the opening of the campaign. 

(To be continued.) 








THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION? 
By A. K. CHEsTERTON, M.C. 


NUCLEAR DIPLOMACY 


T= Soviet Union’s announcement that she will unilaterally discontinue 
testing atomic and hydrogen weapons followed the completion of her latest 
series of tests and precedes the new tests which the United States and Great 
Britain propose to make. It was received with almost grotesque seriousness by the 
British press. Some papers hailed the announcement as a diplomatic triumph for 
Moscow, which would seem to make such triumphs easy to attain. Other papers 
took it with sufficient seriousness to publish long leading articles explaining why it 
was not to be taken seriously. The British press did not stand alone in this matter. 
No less a personage than the President of the United States of America was badgered 
into an admission that he may have made an error by not in some way forestalling 
the Soviet move. Even our own Prime Minister was reported to have spent Easter 
Sunday studying Mr. Khrushchev’s note—an improbable happening, one dares to 
think; unless Mr. Macmillan had nothing better to do with his time. 


However this may be, the Soviet Union is not playing solitaire. The Department 
of State and the Foreign Office both participate in the game without any visible 
sign of irony. Their spokesmen explained, as they have patiently explained for the 
past several months, that in their view the suspension of tests must be related to 
general disarmament and a satisfactory system of international inspection and 
control. They have used that phrase so often that it has become a cliché, thereby 
ensuring that few people will go to the trouble of examining it and discovering that 
it is as meaningless as are Mr. Khrushchev’s notes. Mr. Macmillan told the House 
of Commons that it is now theoretically possible for H-bombs to be tested without 
being detected. If H-bombs in full blast cannot be detected, how could a store of 
unexploded H-bombs, tucked away in convenient hiding-places—for instance, in 
the Ural Mountains—be tracked down by international inspectors? And if some 
are detected, what then ? 


CALLING Mr. KHRUSHCHEV’S BLUFF 


This palpable diplomatic game is not being derided for the sake of derision : 
beyond doubt it conceals a serious purpose—or, rather, two purposes which may 
now be distinct but which could merge at a later stage into one. The first purpose 
is that of the promoters of world government. Advocates of world government see 
in “‘ international inspection and control ”’ the first sweeping advance towards their 
objective. Their argument is shown in this excerpt from a leading article in The 
Observer : 


“‘ There is every reason why the Western powers should call Mr. Khrushchev’s 
bluff. They should reply that they are delighted by the Russian offer and are also 
prepared to suspend tests while the United Nations is asked to devise some system 
of international inspection to make sure that the suspension is observed. Such a 
system would probably require a grid of monitoring stations some one thousand miles 
apart all over the world, and some of these, of course, would have to be stationed 
in the Soviet Union. ... Such a proposal would be not only good propaganda, but 
good sense. Without some system of inspection no agreement can last. But this 





1 As deduced from reports up to roth April. 
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does not mean that the Western powers need wait for the system to be established 
before stopping their tests.” 


Two questions immediately arise. Who is to control this grid of monitoring 
stations ? The approved answer, of course, is the United Nations. Ask who is to 
control the United Nations and the question will remain unanswered. 


The second question brings us to the second purpose, which is assuredly a 
communist purpose : “ Who will benefit from the stopping of the tests by the West 
and the subsequent banning of the H-bomb, to which it is intended to be no more 
than a prelude?” There is no need for the Communists either to claim or to 
disclaim the advantage. Proponents of world government have already staked the 
claim on their behalf. It would be dishonest, declared one of the sponsors of the 
antic ‘ skiffle’’ to Aldermaston, not to admit that if the ‘ Ban the H-bomb ’ campaign 
succeeded, the result might be the communist domination of the earth, but that, 
he added, would be preferable to the horrors of nuclear warfare. A more widely 
publicized ‘ authority,’ one sometimes described as ‘ the greatest living philosopher,’ 
said much the same thing. Speaking from the comparative security of his 86 years, 
he suggested reassuringly that although the first decades of communist dominion 
might resemble that of Mongol conquerors, who were “ cruel and abominable beyond 
all measure at the time of Genghis Khan,” succeeding years might be better. The 
next few generations, it would appear, are expendable as victims of cruelty and 
abomination—scarcely a pleasing prospect for parents. Such innocence is dangerous. 
Mr. Khrushchev undeniably is bluffing, but not in the sense understood by The 
Observer. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


The George Cross Island seems to have ‘ progressed ’ a long way from the days 
when it earned that high distinction. Mr. Mintoff, Prime Minister of Malta, addressed 
on Easter Sunday a mass meeting of his supporters, many of whom carried banners 
with the legend, “ Englishmen, pay up or go home.” That was his own theme. 
Earlier in the day the Lieutenant-Governor had issued a statement which said that 
independence would mean ruin for Malta, and asked, “‘ Who will help Malta if the 
link with Britain is cut ?’’ The Prime Minister had a ready, and perhaps a not 
ill-grounded, reply. He said that independence did not mean that another nation 
would not replace Britain. Elaborating, he pointed out that Britain and America 
were paying Libya more than they had ever paid Malta, that the United Nations 
had also helped Libya, as had Greece and Egypt. 


Mr. Mintoff’s purpose in thus presenting the British Government with the 
choice of providing for the integration of Malta with the United Kingdom on his 
terms or surrendering the island was to show that independence, so far from proving 
a loss, could lead to rich rewards in the form of foreign aid. That Great Britain 
has a duty to the people of Malta is accepted, and it is conceivable that by giving 
thought to the matter she could do more in discharge of this duty than she is doing. 
But that does not make any the less ignoble Mr. Mintoff’s depiction of his country 
as an island for sale. 


WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN COMMONWEALTH 


Malta’s future will not remain in doubt should the proposal of M. Gaillard for 
a new Mediterranean defence pact be accepted. The pact is not the French Prime 
Minister’s own idea, but the tactful first instalment of a scheme put forward in the 
name of Mr. Dulles for the establishment of a Western Mediterranean Commonwealth. 
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The ‘ Commonwealth ’ would comprise France, Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, and Libya, 
and would be bound by military treaty with the United States and Great Britain. 
Under the terms of the military agreement French troops would remain in Bizerta 
and Southern Morocco, and the agreement would also cover British troops in 
Gibraltar. Malta would have little chance of remaining out of this federation. 
Incidentally, do we require any agreement to cover our position in Gibraltar ? 
If not, why the opposite assumption ? 


M. Gaillard confined his proposal to the military aspects of the scheme as a 
means of overcoming French difficulties in North Africa. His prudence prevented 
his espousal, at any rate for the time being, of the full programme of political 
federation drawn up by the United States Secretary of State. As all the plans for 
European ‘ integration,’ from the so-called Schumann Plan to the projected free 
trade area, have originated in Washington or New York, and as Mr. Dulles has 
promoted the idea of a Western European Commonwealth, it is evident that 
federalism is regarded as the kind of government most susceptible to trans-Atlantic 
control. Whether or not the French Government shares that enthusiasm, the fact 
that a few weeks earlier it was granted nearly {300,000,000 in foreign aid (£90,000,000 
of it put up by the United States Treasury) would suggest the possibility that the 
advocacy of a new defence pact by M. Gaillard, as a first move towards Western 
Mediterranean federation, may have been all part of the deal. It simply is not true 
that aid on this scale is given without strings attached. 


UNITED ARAB UNION 


The move towards federation is not confined to the Western Mediterranean. 
The Egyptian and Syrian governments announced as a fait accompls the merging 
of the two countries to form the United Arab Republic, accompanying the announce- 
ment with the comical statement that the act was to be confirmed by public 
referendum at a later date. Nor was the prediction falsified by the event. Not even 
Hitler dared proclaim quite as high a percentage in his favour as did Nasser: 
Virtually every man and woman, even though dying in hospital or grazing camels 
in the remotest desert, must somehow have been rushed to the polls to secure a 
result which was declared to reveal less than one per cent. against union. Cynical 
contempt of public opinion in the West has cut deep, but not quite as deep as that. 


There is no present evidence that the move in the Middle East is related to the 
policy trend discussed under the previous heading. What can scarcely be denied is 
that the Soviet Union through the formation of a bloc of this kind has been able to 
extend its base of operations in the area and prepare for the further expansion of 
its influence. The indispensable preliminary for such a development was to get the 
British out of the Canal Zone, achieved in the first place by the pressure of the 
United States—now no longer denied—and then by combined pressure of the United 
States and the Soviet Union when we re-landed’at Port Said. If there was no 
calculation in or behind American policy that a royal road was thereby being bull- 
dozed for communist infiltration, one can only express amazement at such lack of 
foresight. But this is, indeed, hard to believe. The formidable groups which were 
the patrons of Alger Hiss in the State Department, unlike the man himself, remain 
undiscredited and are, perhaps more powerful than ever. Theirs was almost certainly 
the decree that winkled us out of Suez (and not out of Suez alone) and theirs, in all 
likelihood, was the knowledge of what form the sequel would take. If my interpreta- 
tion of the probabilities is regarded as fantastic, I would beg leave to point out that 
it is not as fantastic as what actually happened at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 
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WorRLD BANK AND EGYPT 


Egypt herself, for the time being, is having the best of both worlds. Ardently 
wooed by the Soviet Union, she is to enjoy Russian information services similar to 
those maintained by the United States and—for what they may be worth—she is 
to establish her own information offices in Moscow and other Soviet centres. The 
usual exchange visit of students between the two countries is to be arranged. 
Mr. Mikhaelov, the Minister for Culture in the U.S.S.R. who has been on a visit to 
Egypt, has announced that cheap editions of Russian works are to be translated 
into Arabic and made available for use in Arab countries. This does not mean that 
trans-Atlantic interests have withdrawn from the Egyptian scene. 


The President of the World Bank went to Cairo in April to discuss with Colonel 
Nasser “ various questions of common interest to Egypt and the Bank.”’ Although 
he told a Press conference that the Bank was advising on long-term development 
plans for the Suez Canal, and although the tendering of such advice is within its 
purview, the strong probability is that the talks were much wider-ranging. It is 
almost certain, for instance, that they must at least have touched on whether the 
Bank. would provide finance for these development plans, and there would be no 
cause for surprise if they went much further and explored the chances of reopening 
the question of Nilotic developments. The breaking off by the World Bank and 
the U.S. and British Governments of the negotiations on financing the Aswan Dam 
project led to—or at any rate provided the pretext for—the nationalization of the 
Canal and all the fateful consequences which followed. There is something sombre 
in the thought that while the Soviet Union is now busy staking her ‘ cultural ’ 
claims in Egypt, and while the World Bank, predominantly a United States- 
controlled institution, is again negotiating with the Egyptian Government, the 
nation which rescued the country from a centuries-old stagnancy, gave it a first-class 
administration, and defended it in two world wars should have been driven out of 
a sphere of influence to which she alone was morally entitled. It is difficult—some 
would say impossible—to believe that her eviction and supplanting were not 
carefully contrived. 


KENYA 


At this point the review of international affairs should range southwards to 
note certain undesirable developments in East Africa. As a result of the reshaping 
of Great Britain’s defence plans, Kenya has become a territory of cardinal importance 
in the strategy of the British world: it is intended to serve as the main overseas 
military base and no doubt figures almost as prominently in the thoughts of the 
Admiralty and Air Ministry. The role is not one that Kenya could fulfil except by 
virtue of the fact that there is at present a fairly large white population there to 
maintain white leadership. This leadership is being undermined. 


Elected to the Legislative Council through the multi-racial provisions of the 
Lyttelton Plan, Mr. Tom Mboya and the other African members were quick to kick 
aside the ladder by which they had climbed. They denounced multi-racialism in 
favour of what would be, in effect, African mono-racialism, demanded a sweeping 
increase in the number of African seats, and refused to take part in Government 
unless their demands were met. The European members have offered to compromise, 
but their bids have been contemptuously rejected. Subterranean white influences 
of a most questionable kind are known to be supporting Mboya, as a result of which 
he has been emboldened to demand the release of ‘ our leader, Jomo Kenyatta,’ 
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sentenced to imprisonment for managing Mau Mau. The will to hold their own has 
deserted many European settlers, who are selling their properties for what they will 
fetch and seeking less troubled parts of the world in which to live. 


OTHER HIGH COMMISSIONED TERRITORIES 


The prospects of a tranquil future are no brighter in Uganda or Tanganyika. 
A functionary close to the Kabaka has gone on record as saying that he pitied the 
British because their days in Uganda were numbered, whilst the Bishop of Uganda 
has declared that during the last two years the country has been rapidly reverting 
to barbarism. 


In Tanganyika the pattern is not dissimilar from that in Kenya. Multi-racialism 
is being used as a stepping-stone to mono-racialism, although here the objective is 
declared to be a Tanganyikan nationalism which will regard as foreigners all white, 
black, and brown people who do not belong to the territory. There has been large- 
scale defiance of the authorities by squatters and other portents of future disorder. 
Yet there is little or no disposition in London or Nairobi or Kampala or Dar-es- 
Salaam to recognize the undoubted fact that ‘ partnership’ is merely the beginning 
of the process which leads to all-out claims for black domination and—as already in 
Uganda—barbarism. 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 


We return to the federal scene, perhaps to the surprise of some readers, when 
our journey round the world brings us to Borneo. When the present writer was 
the foreign and imperial affairs commentator on the now defunct Truth, he predicted 
that the moves towards independence in Malaya were part of a scheme to form a 
South-East Asian Union. Although the prophecy has still to be fulfilled, it is certain 
that this is an objective long planned by the international policy makers. The first 
overt step would appear to be that taken by the British Government in February, 
when the Governor of Sarawak broadcast a proposal that Sarawak, Brunei, and 
British North Borneo should federate. It is unlikely that so far-reaching a proposal 
would be made except with the approval, and indeed on the initiative, of the 
Colonial Office. 


The Daily Telegraph’s correspondent in Singapore reported that this smaller 
federation was believed to be part of ‘‘a long-range plan for federation with 
Malaya.” As Malaya would not consent to federate except on the basis of independ- 
ence of the entire union, it is perhaps permissible to enquire into the reason for 
Great Britain’s apparent eagerness to lay down her responsibilities even in regions 
where the general desire of the people is for her continuing rule. Such an enquiry 
leads into very deep water. 


Vo 3 . 


— as 


CORRESPONDENCE 


(Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the JOURNAL, or 
which ave of general interest to the Services. Correspondents ave requested to put their views 
as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the space available in 
each number of the JOURNAL.—EDITOR.) 


NON-VIOLENT RESISTANCE 
To the Editor of the R.U.S.1. JouRNAL. 


S1r,—Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall’s lecture of 9th October, 1957,1 on non- 
violent resistance is somewhat baffling. Here are a few points that occur to me :— 


(1) He said that, ‘‘ When there is no substantial conflict of ideas . . . there is total 
victory.’’ Yes, but when children in all the schools have been indoctrinated for 10 or 20 
years by communist teachers there may be very little conflict of ideas and therefore total 
victory for Communism. 


(2) The general outline of his non-resistance plan seems to amount almost to 
unconditional surrender when the invader comes along with sufficient strength. The 
Ghandi system of passive resistance was never fully tried out against the Japanese because 
fortunately there was an Allied army to hold back the Japanese on the frontiers of India. 


(3) But suppose England to be invaded and subjugated by some communist country, 
is it not reasonable to suppose that the orders laid down for our control might include some 
or all of the following ? Several of them were, I believe, suggested in the days of Hitler. 


ORDERS FOR THE PEOPLE AFTER THE CONQUEST OF BRITAIN 


(a) Three million young men will be conscripted and taken to Russia to live in 
concentration camps and work in farms, mines, etc. 


(6) One hundred thousand young women will be nationalized and placed under the 
orders of the officer commanding the army of occupation. 


(c) Communists will be placed in charge of English schools, preferably English com- 
munists. 


(d) All Universities will be closed to make sure that scientific knowledge in Britain 
will always remain far behind that of her communist rivals. 


It seems very doubtful if many people could be found in Britain to accept the 
suggested plan and the above conditions which would probably go with it. A further 
order might very possibly be :—(e) Stephen King-Hall and a few of his friends seem to 
have a plan that might cause us trouble. They will therefore spend the rest of their lives 
in a Siberian concentration camp. 


It would be interesting to hear how Sir Stephen would propose to compete with this 
situation. 
R. P. ERNLE-ERLE-DRAx, 
10th January, 1958. Admiral (Retd.). 


S1r,—Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall’s alternative of non-violent resistance seems 
to have serious drawbacks which were not well brought out in the discussion. It has so 
far only been tried against a form of government which accepted the rule of law and the 
normal dictates of humanity. Communists accept neither. There is a fair example of this 
in their treatment of the big industrial strike in East Germany a few years ago. Tanks 
and armoured cars soon put paid to that. , 





1 See JourNAL for February, 1958, p. 4. 
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Let us face it, the resistance movement in Europe during the second World War, 
despite the bravery of men and women, many of whom lost their lives, had only a nuisance 
value until our troops landed in the country. Then it was very different. Without an army 
in the field to back it up, to enhance its successes or minimize its failures, civil dis- 
obedience and resistance can do little in a hot war. In a dictated peace, with nothing to 
sustain it or back it up, it could do even less. It might prove an immense advantage to the 
communists by providing an excuse for drastic changes in the population, at which they 
are adept. They have plenty of space for deportees, with suitable places of no-return. 
Hitler showed that mass-extermination is quite feasible. Once the population was brought 
down to their liking it could be controlled by blockade and rationing; no obedience, 
no food. 


The abandonment of N.A.T.O., leaving all our Allies in the lurch, would be an act of 
the blackest treachery, putting Abigail, Harley, and St. John quite in the shade. Britain’s 
religion, honour, and integrity would be lost for many generations. We could never bring 
ourselves to do that ; an H-bomb would be far preferable. 


The bomb introduces a new element, but it is doubtful if even that can alter the 
record of history that a nation is never completely destroyed. Something is always left. 
There are stated to have been 480 major invasions of India, yet they are still there. Our 
poptilation is widely dispersed through the Commonwealth ; if we went out, we could be 
certain that some would come back, in time. 


The lecturer is right in one sense that the problems of deterrents and possible alter- 
natives need to be kept in review. But, unfortunately, we are the victims of a new 
technique which has succeeded the old diplomacy—to use public opinion to influence 
political decisions. A proposition, which seems to show an easier way out, and long before 
it has been thoroughly examined, is liable to be seized upon by mob psychology—the 
appeal to those who don’t think—as a panacea for all ills. Before you know where you 
are, all kinds of ballots, meetings, protest marches, and what-not are being organized to 
produce results regardless of truth. Sometimes one feels that the power of evil has some 
strange hypnotic effect, making us believe something which we know quite well to be 
wrong. 


The most hopeful feature was the lecturer’s prophesy that Communism, as we know 
it now, will only last for another 25 years. I hope he is right in this. Even some small 
improvement might make negotiation possible. But, until this happens, let us stick to 
the nuclear deterrent which has held the fort for 10 years. For the lecturer’s particular 
panacea, the truth is that those who consider that the communists would stand for any 
form of civil disobedience or resistance without the most appalling reprisals are deluding 
themselves and those who follow them. 

R. H. VERNEY, 
4th March, 1958. Aiy Commodore (Retd.). 


S1r,—Sir Stephen King-Hall’s lecture, as reported in your February number, has 
indeed given a great deal of food for thought. Many of us brought up in the Service 
tradition, though we may share the lecturer’s horror of the hydrogen bomb, feel that the 
idea of submission without a blow to invasion and occupation by a detestable enemy is 
utterly repugnant. It is indeed doubtful whether the overcoming of the enemy by passive 
resistance and sheer force of character would work in this or any other free country. 
Nevertheless mass destruction of life of all kinds by the hydrogen bomb is unthinkable. 


It is by moral standards alone that this matter can be judged. To me it seems that 
nothing can justify this weapon. On the other hand I do not believe that Russia would 
use the bomb alone, for Communism cannot flourish in a desert. If she does, well, Earl 
Tosti is reputed to have said’ of his brother, King Harold, before Stamford Bridge, 
“I pray above all that I shall not be my brother’s banesman ; it is better that a man 
should get his bane at his brother’s hands‘than that he should be his bane.”’ 
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Is not the solution to employ the vast sums spent on preparation for nuclear warfare 
in rebuilding our forces from the cadre to which they are rapidly shrinking, so that we 
can take the field with a good measure of conventional weapons ? If we go down then, 
at least we shall do so with clean hands. To me there appears to be all the difference in 
the world between nuclear and conventional warfare; the difference between a world 
and no world. 

G. M. KNOCKER, 
18th March, 1958. Group Captain (Reid.). 


JAPANESE AIRCRAFT LOSSES 


S1r,—There seems to be some conflict of evidence concerning the cost to the Japanese 
of their raid on Ceylon in 1942. Captain Roskill in The War at Sea, Vol. 2, p. 28, writes, 
“According to Japanese records the whole operation only cost them 17 aircraft.” 
D. Richards and H. St. G. Saunders, in Vol. 2 of their History of the R.A.F., 1939-1945, 
give the following figures for Japanese casualties. At Colombo 18 were shot down by 
Allied fighters and five by anti-aircraft. At Trincomalee 15 by fighters—with a further 
possible 17—and nine by anti-aircraft. In addition, when a squadron of Blenheims 
bombed the Japanese fleet, they shot down four of the attacking fighters. This latter 
figure is also given in Zero, by M. Okumiya and J. Horikoshi. 


Andrieu D’Albas, in his recent book Death of a Navy, gives the cost as 24 aircraft at 
Colombo and some 20 at Trincomalee. He does not mention the Blenheims’ attack. He 
also writes that, prior to the subsequent operations in the Central Pacific at Midway, 
“‘ Admiral Nagumo was anxious. He thought the men’s training had been insufficient ”’ 
(p. 79). This suggests that there had been a wastage somewhere which had reduced the 
numbers of experienced carrier-trained airmen. 


It would be interesting to know which of these accounts is the one nearest to the facts. 


Joun G. WALKER, 
10th January, 1958. Squadron Leader. 


SUDAN RECORDS 


S1r,—The era of the Condominium Government of the Sudan, 1899-1956, is a vitally 
important period in the history of the British and Sudanese peoples. Unless we begin now 
to collect and preserve the written records of those years, an indispensable source oi 
research for future students in this country will be lost. 


The School of Oriental Studies in Durham University intends to build up an archive 
of the Sudan with special reference to this period. We are making an appeal to you to 
help us in this venture, and as a guide to the kind of material which we are anxious to 
preserve, here are a few suggestions :— 


Old Sudan Almanacs, annual reports of the Sudan, periodical reports, surveys 
and other papers of departments of the Sudan Government, Sudan maps, Sudanese 
Parliamentary papers, papers relating to municipal and local government, legislation 
of the Sudan, old Sudan Government quarterly lists, pre-1925 Egyptian Army lists, 
Sudan Defence Force lists, company reports and records, reports of the Sudan 
Chamber of Commerce, Muslim and Christian literature of all kinds with bearing on 
the Sudan, old newspapers and other periodicals in Arabic, English, and Greek, papers 
of various Sudanese associations including the Sudan Congress, printed books and 
pamphlets by Sudanese and foreign authors concerning the Sudan, private diaries 
and personal papers of all kinds, old photographs. 


We invite you to contribute what you can to our attempt to save this precious heritage, 
and we shall be glad if we may draw on your experience of the Sudan to direct us to other 
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material which we may have overlooked. If you are in doubt whether anything which 
you may have to offer would be of use, we should be most happy to advise you. 
Please address any communications to Mr. Richard Hill, School of Oriental Studies, 
Elvet Hill, Durham. 
T. W. THACKER, 
Director. 
RICHARD HILt, 
Lecturer in Modern Near Eastern History. 
K. D. D. HENDERSON, 
Member of the Standing Committee for Oriental Studies. 
21st January, 1958. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN NORTH-WEST EUROPE 


S1r,—Having studied concurrently for examination purposes both the North-West 
Europe campaign and the 1943-45 Burma campaign, I am impressed with the completely 
different use to which transport aircraft were put in the two theatres. In North-West 
Europe there were three large-scale airborne operations and presumably the necessary 
aircraft were kept continuously available. In Burma transport aircraft were almost 
exclusively used for the maintenance of ground formations. This was partially due to the 
lack of trained parachute troops in that theatre, but mainly because of the formidable 
maintenance problem. 


The principal reason advanced for Eisenhower’s ‘ broad front ’ policy in August, 1944, 
was that there was insufficient time to concentrate enough transport to maintain “‘ one 
powerful and full-blooded ”’ thrust for the Ruhr or the Saar. Could not the aircraft kept 
in reserve for airborne operations, and subsequently used at Arnhem, have been used to 
supply some, at any rate, of the necessary ground formations? Even if these aircraft 
were not continuously tied to their airborne formations, they were clearly available to 
Eisenhower whenever they were required. Surely the necessary organization and com- 
munications could have been quickly improvised ? 


Even if Eisenhower’s other reasons for allowing (or failing to prevent) Patton to 
continue his drive for the Saar were strong enough to overrule the advantages of the 
‘ single thrust ’ concept, would not the introduction of large-scale air supply have enabled 
both Patton and Montgomery to reach the Rhine before the Germans had time to organize 
a cohesive front ? 

S. F. THoRPE-TRACEY, 


20th January, 1958. Captain, The Durham Light Infantry. 


COURTS-MARTIAL 


S1r,—I submit an observation, arising from Major Sewell’s letter in the August 
JourRNAL,? on the military court-martial. At the moment the administration of justice is 
confused with witchcraft. If the correct spells are not woven the whole proceeding is 
invalid. Would it not be quicker, easier, cheaper, and more just to abolish the witchcraft 
than to employ full-time wizards ? 


Let most defaulters be dealt with by their C.O.’s wielding greater powers of summary 
punishment subject to certain limitations, and let only really serious cases go before a 
court-martial. In my humble submission this system has many advantages to commend 
it. 

J. G. Lucas, 
3rd February, 1958. . Lieutenant, Royal Navy. 


2 Page 413. 
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THE PREVENTION OF WAR 


S1r,—I have read Admiral Sir Reginald A. R. P. Ernle-Erle-Drax’s four articles on 
this subject with great interest and full agreement. In his fourth and concluding article 
in the series, published in the centenary number of your JouRNAL,® he suggests ‘‘ The 
Causes of War ”’ as a possible subject for the next Trench Gascoigne Essay Competition. 
His proposed terms of reference are :— 


““ Write a paper on the preservation of peace . . . describe what we can do Now 
to win the cold war at present in progress and avert the disaster of 2. major shooting 
war. .. . Describe any practical steps that can be taken at an early date by Govern- 


ments or peoples to ensure that peace is preserved.” 


While fully supporting the idea the Admiral has in mind, I would like to take him up 
on the wording of his terms of reference which, as I read them, contain a dangerous though 
oft quoted misconception. The Admiral invites us to discuss how we are to ensure that 
peace is preserved. I would like to ask him how we are to preserve something we have 
not got. In his preceding sentence the Admiral certainly says there is a cold war in 
progress ; but is not the main cause of all our present day troubles that the man-in-the- 
street, in his blindness, believes us to be at peace, and wants to preserve the fool’s paradise 
in which he is living, while all the time a war is being waged against him every bit as 
deadly as any before in history ? After all, isn’t the definition of war, which seems to 
cover the present conflict adequately, ‘‘ the endeavour to break the will and power to 
resist of one’s enemy and to impose your will upon him?’’ Popularly to call it ‘ cold’ 
only makes it sound as though it won’t hurt and so doesn’t really matter. 


The aim of our enemies in the Kremlin is, purely and simply, conquest of the world ; 
or, in the first stage, as defined by the Admiral in his article, domination of Europe and 
Asia by Soviet Russia united for the purpose with Communist China. Soviet Russia is at 
war with us now ; not just ‘cold’ but war—and in deadly earnest. We, however, du 
not recognize the fact. Their ultimate goal of conquest is no different from that which 
inspired the Kaiser, or Hitler, or any other aggressor before them. Their method, however, 
is entirely different ; and this is what gives rise to wrong thinking and confusion in the 
West. Stalin learned from a study of recent history that you cannot defeat free nations 
by the sword. Once a shooting match is started, they sink all their political and economic 
differences, and with their immense material resources unite and fight together with the 
utmost determination and spiritual vigour—and win. But if, in order to bring about their 
ultimate destruction, you can attack their minds and not their bodies, you get them all at 
loggerheads and they will take no collective action to stop it. Men will not readily unite 
or mobilize to fight against something they cannot see and which will not harm them 
physically until they are defeated by it. The resulting destruction of them, however, will 
be just as effective as if they succumbed to the sword. 


The Soviet leaders are pledged to their devilish plan of conquest by stealth, subversion’ 
and terror, backed by a vast military threat. Like a creeping paralysis its advance is not 
apparent to any but a small minority of experts, while the great majority of non-thinkers 
are lulled into a state of apathy and unpreparedness. The communists are making slow 
but certain progress on nearly all fronts; they only recoil when faced by determined 
opposition. Surely it is inconceivable that they are deliberatly going to spoil everything 
for themselves (and everybody else !) by shooting ; though, as Lenin and Stalin said, the 
capitalist powers in their death struggle will turn and fight, so the coup de grace must be 
delivered by military means. The Russians are characteristically patient ; they are in no 
hurry. And‘do they not still adhere strongly to the Marxist dictum that the capitalist 
powers contain the seeds of their own decay which will bring about their eventual 
destruction ? 


Does Admiral Drax, therefore, really mean he wants a study made on how we are to 
perpetuate this deteriorating state of affairs he calls ‘peace’? Might it not be more 


. See Jourwat for August, 1957, Pp. 372. 
D 
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profitable to discuss how we can call a halt to and defeat this ‘ peace,’ so that we are not 
eventually destroyed by it ? 

Again, the Admiral in his paper says, ‘‘ We need a leader who will state bluntly that 
the danger of a major war is greater than many of us suppose, and that the people of 
Britain are not at present doing enough to prevent it.”” I would like to put it differently. 
I feel what is wanted is a leader who can get up and state bluntly and with conviction to 
the people of Britain (and to other countries still outside the Communist bloc), not that the 
danger of a major war is greater than many of us suppose but that we are at this very 
moment engaged in a full-blooded though bloodless war of a totally different and infinitely 
more difficult character ; and that unless the man-in-the-street wakes up to the fact and 
puts his country’s survival first and himself second he will sooner or later be defeated, 
with all that that means to himself and his family. Every demand for higher wages that 
bolsters inflation; every lack of attendance at Union meetings that admits one more 
communist to local power; every time, on American instigation, that a Government 
House is replaced by a Soviet Embassy in the diminishing empires of benevolent colonial 
powers ; every internal dispute or jealousy that weakens N.A.T.O.; every difference 
between London and Washington that strains Anglo-American relations ; all these are 
points gained by the Kremlin as they pursue their relentless purpose of destroying every 
competing form of government and economy with a view to obtaining domination of the 
world from Moscow. 

If such a leader exists I believe his task would be far more difficult than any 
Mr. Churchill had to face in the last war. He would somehow have to resolve the paradox 
that the anti-capitalist theory of Marx, as followed by approximately half the people of 
Britain (not to mention an even higher proportion in some other N.A.T.O. countries), is 
the very same theory that is so cleverly being preached (but carefully not practised) by 
the Soviet Government as its main weapon in the East-West battle of wits today. It is 
this contradiction, I think, which causes the declared aims of the leaders of the Western 
world all to be different, and which makes the seriousness of the problem for the man-in- 
the-street so extremely hard to understand. 

S. Le H. Lomparp-Hosson, 
5th February, 1958. Captain, Royal Navy. 


THE SCHLIEFFEN PLAN 


S1r,—I must confess that I share Mr. Paret’s surprise‘ at seeing von Schlieffen 
resurrected as the originator of a tactical doctrine. Captain Wynne himself, in his own 
most interesting book(a) on the German defence tactics of the earlier war, attributes them 
to Colonel Fritz von Lossberg—“‘ an artist in war.’’ To General von Schlieffen he gave 
only a passing mention.(b) The complementary assault tactics, later adopted by the 
Germans, were French in origin. 

The authorship of the system, such as it is, is really only of academic interest. The 
question is, did it have as profound an influence as Captain Wynne asserts and is it still 
valid in the age of nuclear fire-power ? It is really very difficult to sustain the argument 
that it influenced Rommel, for instance, or affected the outcome of his operations. At 
Gazala the British defence system was not quite as Captain Wynne describes it. It was 
organized in great depth in the quadrilateral Tobruk—Gazala—Bir el Gubi-Bir Hacheim(c) 
and the great force of armour, which General Auchinleck had laid down was to be used 
en masse, was well placed to deal with Rommel’s expected ‘ right hook.’ This latter 
completely failed, and by 31st May Rommel was trapped.(d) Unfortunately, in the event 
the British command and control system proved inadequate, the passage of information 
slow—the 7th Armoured Division being surprised quite unnecessarily—the training of 
some units was incomplete,(e) tank-infantry co-operation was bad,(f) and the counter- 
offensive was made four days late and piecemeal,(g) in spite of General Auchinleck’s 
directive. The von Schlieffen ‘ plan ’ seems to have had little or nothing to do with this 
disaster, which we brought upon ourselves. Nor does it seem that Rommel was much 


4See JouRNAL for February, 1958, p. _—" 
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assisted by following a typical Schlieffen plan at the end of the following August when he 
again attacked, using a turning movement round the British southern flank. On that 
occasion he was shatteringly repulsed. Captain Wynne’s analysis would be, I suggest, less 
incomplete had he included an account of this battle, Alam Halfa, in his second article. 


Similarly, I believe that one would receive a broader and more balanced picture of the 
effectiveness of German tactics if Captain Wynne did not stop at the defence of the 
Flandern position in 1917 and the March retreat but included the later battles of 1918, 
notably the Fourth Army’s victorious offensive, wherein can be seen both the British 
answer to von Lossberg and the beginnings of the tactical concept used with such success 
24 years later. All that, however, is now out of date. 


In nuclear war surely the whole point of the German tactical doctrine becomes 
irrelevant ? The high importance attached to envelopment from a flank derived from the 
difficulty of breaking into a ‘ machine-gun age’ position frontally. It was slow, costly, 
and often indecisive. Is this still true where a few rounds from the new artillery are 
sufficient to break into and through the strongest position known ? Have we not now 
reached almost the absolute in fire-power, and have not the close combat arms virtually 
become ancillary to the artillery ? 


Captain Wynne no doubt deals with these questions in his third article, which I for 
one await with interest. 
R. G. S. BIDWELL, 
17th March, 1958. Lieut.-Colonel, R.A. 


References in Text 


(a) If Germany Attacks. (Faber and Faber.) 1939. 

(b) Ibid., p. 289. 

(c) General Auchinleck’s despatches. London Gazetie of 15th January, 1948. 

(d) Crisis in the Desevt. (Union War Histories Section.) pp. 25-32. 

(e) 1st Armoured Brigade is specifically referred to in General Auchinleck’s despatch. 
(f) Crisis in the Desert, p. 44. See also General Auchinleck’s despatches. 

(g) Ibid. 


S1r,—Captain Wynne is mistaken in suggesting that ‘source material’ on the 
Schlieffen Plan is vague—on the contrary it is voluminous, concrete, and nowhere supports 
his interpretation of Schlieffen as a tactical innovator. My previous letter refuted in 
some detail one of the main arguments on which this interpretation is based; i.e. that 
Schlieffen possessed a prophetic understanding of the machine-gun, pushed its develop- 
ment, and decisively influenced subsequent German defensive tactics (‘‘Schlieffen’s row 
of machine-guns... at Arras’’). As Captain Wynne’s reply to my letter silently passes 
over the refutation, am I right in supposing that it has convinced him ? 


German military opinion, contrary to Captain Wynne, is not and never has been 
agreed on the value of Schlieffen’s strategic concepts as expressed in the famous plan. 
To present a more balanced picture, my letter quoted two unfavourable judgements by 
Professor Ritter in his recent work Der Schlieffenplan. Characteristically, Captain Wynne 
ignores the first quotation, which is taken from the chapter analysing the plan’s military 
aspects (67 pages long, despite his assertion that Ritter’s book “‘ scarcely mentions the 
military significance’), but accuses me of having lifted the second from a paragraph 
dealing with political factors. Since strategic considerations include political ones, this 
is perhaps not so very blameworthy after all; but if only purely military objections from 
professional soldiers can find acceptance, may I call attention to the serious critique of 
Ludendorff ? 


Captain Wynne’s answers to my random questions—and their number could be 
considerably increased—are of a piece with his treatment of the main criticism. Could 
one write, my letter asked, that “ Schlieffen’s predictions were confirmed by the 
remarkable achievements of machine-guns in the Russo-Japanese War,” when that war 
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had ended half a year before he drew up his plan ? Captain Wynne replies that ‘‘ Schlieffen 
did not write his plan straight off the reel in December, 1905 . . .’’ but had been teaching 
his doctrine since about 1902. As the queried statement occurs in a section entitled 
* The Schlieffen Plan: 1905 ’, directly after a two-and-a-half page discussion of the plan, 
it is at least misleading. Aside from that, Captain Wynne has still not cited any evidence 
that Schlieffen made such predictions in earlier years. Indeed, to be considered at all 
unusual they would have had to be expressed well before the Boer War. 


To the observation that German training manuals on the eve of the first World War 
did not reflect Schlieffen’s ‘ tactical doctrine,’ Captain Wynne replies that this is because 
Moltke ‘‘ considered it to be nonsense.’’ Very well, but then where is its influence ? 


My scaling down of the fantastic number of German machine-guns cited as an 
example of Schlieffen’s technological influence is simply turned aside with the remark 
that ‘‘ the German authorities have never given the facts about the number of their 
machine-guns available at the outbreak of the first World War.” Again true, but then 
why cite only the highest possible estimate without indicating that one’s source, General 
Swinton, who quotes it as an oddity, considers even a very much lower figure “‘ a vast 
exaggeration ”’ ? 

The objection that Schlieffen was not a great military reformer is hardly countered 
bye quotation from one article (Lehrmeister, by the way, means neither reformer nor 
originator, but teacher), and it is entirely characteristic of Captain Wynne’s reading of 
German history that his list of ‘great military reformers’ leaves out the greatest, 
Scharnhorst, but to make up for that includes Clausewitz, who never reformed anything 
at all. 


Finally, Schlieffen’s Denkschrift of 1912 supposedly suggests ‘‘ smaller and more 
mobile divisions to suit his tactical ideas.’’ Anyone turning to page 187 of Der Schlieffen- 
plan, where the pertinent paragraph is reprinted, will recognize this as a plain misreading 
of the text, which in fact states the opposite. The error, really a startling one in a 
discussion of Schlieffen’s ‘ tactical doctrine,’ was pointed out in my letter; Captain 
Wynne’s reply again ignores both mistake and correction. 


‘ 


The coming publication in this country of Professor Ritter’s important work on the 
Schlieffen Plan should enable many more English readers to reach their own conclusions. 
If I may hazard a guess, a study of the various drafts of the plan will convince them that 
Schlieffen’s was an impressive intellectual achievement, in its strength and weakness not 
untypical of the Wilhelmine Era, strangely blind to some essential political and military 
facts of life. Schlieffen himself, never as one-sided as some of his apostles, did not claim 
that his plan was a recipe for victory then; it is hardly that now. 


I do not presume in any way to judge Captain Wynne’s tactical ideas, but his desire 
to attach them to the magic name of Schlieffen has led him to construct a piece of military 
history that is demonstrably shaky. If his doctrine of limited nuclear war is valuable 
it will surely stand by itself ; Schlieffen’s ghost, so wrongly conjured from the grave, can 
only confuse and befog an issue the solution of which must be of the most vital importance 
to us all. 

PETER PARET. 
28th March, 1958. 
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GENERAL SERVICE NOTES 
NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


APPOINTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC ADVISER 


On 5th February it was announced that Professor Norman F, Ramsey, a U,S. 
scientist,“ had been appointed Scientific Adviser to M. Spaak, the Secretary-General of 
N.A.T.O. This follows the decision taken by the North Atlantic Council at their meeting 
in December. 


BAGHDAD PACT 


The communiqué issued by the Council of Ministers of the Baghdad Pact after their 
fourth session in Ankara from 27th-30th January, which was attended by Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, the British Foreign Secretary, included the following :— 


“The Council noted that the Combined Military Planning Organization had been 
set up in Baghdad last Autumn. This gave considerable impetus to defensive military 
planning, increased the effectiveness of the defence efforts of the signatory States, and 
marked a significant step forward in the determination of member nations to uphold their 
sovereignty. The Council approved the designation of the permanent planning organiza- 
tion as the Combined Military Planning Staff. Among the duties of the Combined Military 
Planning Staff are the planning and co-ordinating of combined staff training exercises. 
The Council also accepted a recommendation of the Military Committee to hold combined 
staff training exercises in the near future. 


“The Council accepted the Military Committee’s recommendation to appoint Lieut.- 
General Ekrem Akalin, of the Turkish Army, as Director of the Combined Military 
Planning Staff for the year 1958. He will be assisted by Major-General Daniels Campbell 
of the U.S. forces, who has been Deputy Director of the Combined Military Planning Staff 
since September, 1957. The Council commended the work in 1957 of the first Director, 
Major-General Habibullah Khan, of the Pakistan Army.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
DEFENCE ESTIMATES, 1958-59 


The Defence Estimates for 1958-59 totalled {£1,465,000,000 (compared with 
£1,483,000,000, to which Admiralty and Ministry of Supply supplementary estimates 
amounting to £42,000,000 were added, in 1957-58). As in previous years, the local costs 
of United Kingdom forces in Germany, estimated at £47,000,000, were included as 
appropriations in aid. The Defence Estimates presented to Parliament thus amounted 
to £1,418,000,000. 

Full details can be found in three White Papers, Report on Defence (Cmnd. 363, 
H.M.S.O., 1s.), Defence Statistics, 1958-59 (Cmnd. 364, H.M.S.O., 9d.), and Service Pay 
and Allowances (Cmnd. 365, H.M.S.O., 2s.), all published in February.1 The last named 
contains particulars of the increases in pay and allowances for Regulars of all ranks. 


EXERCISE ‘‘ QUICKSTEP ”’ 


About 500 officers and men of the 24th Independent Brigade, with Land Rovers, 
trailers, and several tons of equipment, were flown at short notice from R.A.F. airfields in 
Britain to Tripoli (Libya) on 17th February. Beverley, Hastings, and one Comet aircraft 
were used by R.A.F. Transport Command. On arrival in Tripoli the troops took part in 
tactical manceuvres. They were flown back to England on 2oth February. 


The object of this exercise, known as ‘‘ Quickstep,”’ was to practise units of the Army 
Strategic Reserve and R.A.F. Transport Command in moves at short notice, and to 
accustom the troops to arrival procedure and subsequent immediate tasks. 





GENERAL SERVICE NOTES 


ADEN 
INDEPENDENT COMMAND 


On 1st April, an independent Aden Command came into being, responsible direct 
to London, controlling all British land and air forces (including the Trucial Oman Scouts, 
Aden Protectorate Levies, and Somaliland Scouts) in the Arabian peninsula and 
British Somaliland, and the naval forces allotted to the Persian Gulf. 


FOREIGN 
BURMA 
COMMONWEALTH WAR MEMORIAL 


On oth February, at Taukkyan, a War Memorial was unveiled commemorating over 
27,000 men of Commonwealth forces who fell in the Burma and Assam campaigns and 
who have no known grave. The Memorial was unveiled by General Sir Francis Festing, 
C.-in-C., Far East Land Forces. Contingents of the British, Commonwealth, and Burmese 
forces took part in the ceremony. 


FRANCE 


REDUCTION OF ARMED FORCES 


On 13th Ianuary, the French defence estimates for 1958 included a cut of 150,000 
men on the 1957 figure. The French armed forces, previously 1,040,000 strong, will thus 
be reduced to 890,000 men by the end of the year. 


NORTH KOREA 
WITHDRAWAL OF CHINESE TROOPS 


It was reported from Tokyo on 16th March that, according to Pyongyang radio, some 
80,000 Chinese troops would be withdrawn from North Korea by 30th April, in the first 
of three phases during which all Chinese troops would be evacuated by December. 


RUSSIA 
REDUCTION OF ARMED FORCES 
On 6th January, it was announced in Moscow that there would be a reduction of 


300,000 men in the Soviet armed forces, and that the troops to be released would include 
41,000 from Eastern Germany and 17,000 from Hungary. 


UNITED STATES 
REDUCTION OF ARMED FORCES 


The U.S. Budget foreshadows further manpower reductions in the Services during the 
next fiscal year. These are: Army, 30,000 men ; Air Force, 35,000; and Navy and Marine 
Corps, 28,oo0. The previous reductions, announced in September, 1957, were designed 
to reduce the armed forces to the following maximum strengths by the end of June, 1958 : 
Army, 900,000 ; Air Force, 875,000; Navy, 645,000; and Marine Corps, 188,000. 
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NAVY NOTES 


H.M. THE QUEEN 


The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh left Harwich on 24th March for their three-day 
State visit to the Netherlands. They travelled in the Royal yacht Britannia, which was 
escorted by the frigates Grenville, Pellew, and Paladin. The yacht arrived at Amsterdam 
next morning through the North Sea Canal from Ijmuiden. The Queen and the Duke 
re-embarked in the yacht at Rotterdam on the night of 27th March and returned next 
morning to Dover. 


Vice-Admiral Sir Conolly Abel Smith, G.C.V.O., C.B., was relieved as Flag Officer, 
Royal Yachts, on 30th January by Rear-Admiral Peter Dawnay, C.B., M.V.O., D.S.C., 
who has been appointed an Extra Equerry to The Queen on assuming this appointment. 


AIDES-DE-CAmMP.—The following officers have been appointed Naval Aides-de-Camp 
to The Queen from 7th January, 1958, in succession to the officers stated: Captain 
J. S. M. Richardson, D.S.O., in succession to Rear-Admiral J. Y. Thompson; Captain 
G. W. Hawkins, in succession to Rear-Admiral H. C. D. MacLean, D.S.C.; Captain 
E. N. V. Currey, D.S.O., D.S.C., in succession to Captain W. L. M. Brown,.D.S.O., 
O.B.E., D.S.C.; Captain C. W. McMullen, D.S.C., in succession to Captain R. G. Mills, 
D.S.O., D.S.C.; Captain P. F. Powlett, D.S.O., D.S.C., in succession to Captain F. R. 
Main; Captain C. M. Parry, C.V.O., O.B.E., in succession to Commodore C. E. Keys ; 
Captain E. T. Larken, O.B.E., in succession to Captain V. J. H. Van der Byl, D.S.C. ; 
Captain R. L. Jordan, O.B.E., in succession to Captain S. A. MacGregor, O.B.E. 


HONORARY SuRGEONS.—The following officers have been appointed Honorary 
Surgeons to The Queen from 14th February, 1958, in place of the officers stated : 
Surgeon Rear-Admiral D. F. Walsh, O.B.E., in succession to Surgeon Rear-Admiral 
S. G. Weldon, C.B.E.; Surgeon Captain G. Phillips in succession to Surgeon Captain 
E. B. Pollard. 


HONORARY PuysiciAn.—Surgeon Captain W. P. E. McIntyre has been appointed 
an Honorary Physician to The Queen from 14th February, 1958, in succession to Surgeon 
Rear-Admiral A. A. Pomfret, C.B., O.B.E. 

HoNoRARY DENTAL SURGEON.—Surgeon Captain (D) W. Holgate, O.B.E., has 
been appointed an Honorary Dental Surgeon to The Queen from 30th December, 1957, 
in succession to Surgeon Rear-Admiral (D) L. B. Osborne, C.B. 


R.N.V.R. Honorary Puysician.—Surgeon Captain R. S. Rudland, V.R.D., 
R.N.V.R., has been appointed an Honorary Physician to The Queen from roth January, 
1958, in succession to Surgeon Captain K. Forsythe, V.R.D., R.N.V.R. 





BoarD OF ADMIRALTY 


NeEw PATENT.—The Queen has been pleased, by Letters Patent under the Great Seal, 
bearing date the 17th day of January, 1958, to appoint the following to be Commissioners 
for Executing the Office of Lord High Admiral :— 


Group Captain the Right Hon. George Nigel, Earl of Selkirk, O.B.E., A.F.C. 

Admiral of the Fleet the Right Hon. Louis F. A. V. N., Earl Mountbatten of 
Burma, Kis. Gl. CGi.5s., GOIE., GC.V.0., D.S.0. 

Vice-Admiral D. E. Holland-Martin, C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C. 

Admiral Sir J. Peter L. Reid, K.C.B., C.V.O. 

Vice-Admiral Sir A. Gordon V. Hubback, K.B.E., C.B. 

Admiral Sir Caspar John, K.C.B. 

Vice-Admiral M. L. Power, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Commander Robert A. Allan, D.S.O., O.B.E. 

The Hon. Thomas G. D. Galbraith. 

Sir John G. Lang, G.C.B. 








NAVY NOTES 


FLaG APPOINTMENTS 
B.J.S.M.—Vice-Admiral G. Thistleton-Smith, C.B., G.M., to be Admiral, British 
Joint Services Mission, Washington, in succession to Vice-Admiral R. F. Elkins, K.C.B., 
C.V.O., O.B.E. (September, 1958). 


ScoTLanD.—Vice-Admiral J. D. Luce, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., to be Flag Officer, 
Scotland, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir John Cuthbert, K.B.E., C.B. (July, 1958). 


INTERVIEW Boarps.—Rear-Admiral J. Y. Thompson to be Flag Officer, Admiralty 
Interview Boards, and President, First Admiralty Interview Board, in succession to 
Rear-Admiral M. S. Townsend, D.S.O., O.B.E., D.S.C. (February, 1958). 


A.C.N.S.—Rear-Admiral D. P. Dreyer, C.B.E., D.S.C., to be Assistant Chief of 
Naval Staff, in succession to Rear-Admiral R. H. Wright, D.S.C. (February, 1958). 


N.A.T.O., NORTHERN AREA.—It was announced in Paris on 15th January that 
Rear-Admiral M. S. Townsend, D.S.O., O.B.E., D.S.C., had been appointed Commander 
Allied Naval Forces, Northern Area, Central Europe, in succession to Rear-Admiral 
K. McN. Campbell-Walter, C.B. (May, 1958). 


NAVAL SECRETARY.—Captain J. G. Hamilton, C.B.E., to be Naval Secretary to the 
First Lord, in succession to Rear-Admiral R. A. Ewing, D.S.C., serving in the acting rank 
of Rear-Admiral (April, 1958). 

DIRECTOR-GENERAL, WEaApPoNS.—Captain M. Le Fanu, D.S.C., to be Director- 
General of Weapons (designate), serving in the acting rank of Rear-Admiral (6th March, 
1958). 

Civit APPOINTMENTS 


Deputy SECRETARY.—The First Lord of the Admiralty, with the consent of the 
Prime Minister, has appointed Mr. P. N. N. Synnott, C.B., to be a Deputy Secretary of 
the Admiralty on the retirement of Mr. J. D. Morris, C.B., O.B.E., on 31st January, 1958 ; 
and Mr. E. A. Shillito to be Under-Secretary Establishments (Organization and 
Complements) and Principal Establishment Officer in the place of Mr. Synnott. The 
First Lord has also appointed Mr. J. M. Mackay to be Under-Secretary (Staff) in the 
place of Mr. Shillito. 


DrRECTOR-GENERAL, SHips.—Mr. A. J. Sims, O.B.E., has been appointed as 
Director-General, Ships (designate), with effect from 1st April, 1958. This appointment, 
like that of Director-General, Weapons, is a new one resulting from the changes in 
organization announced in Parliament on 19th December (see the February JourRNAL, 
page 121). Departments under the Controller are to be grouped into four sections. 
Mr. Sims will control one of these sections which will, from 1st October next, assume the 
title of Ship Department. On the retirement on 30th September next of Sir Victor 
Shepheard, K.C.B., the present Director of Naval Construction, Mr. Sims will also become 
Head of the Royal Corps of Naval Constructors. 

DREADNOUGHT ProjEect.—Mr. R. Baker, O.B.E., an Assistant Director of Naval 
Construction, is to be the Technical Chief Executive, Dreadnoughi Project. This new 
appointment is designed to strengthen the organization by centralizing control of the 
project for a nuclear propulsion submarine. 


PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 





Admiral Sir John A. S. Eccles, G.C.B., K.C.V.O., C.B.E., placed on the Retired List 
(28th February, 1958). 


The following changes were announced to date 31st January, 1958 :— 
Promoted to Admiral.—Vice-Admiral Sir Gerald V. Gladstone, K.C.B. 


Promoted to Vice-Admiral_—Rear-Admiral J. D. Luce, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E.; 
Acting Vice-Admiral W. J. W. Woods, C.B., D.S.O. 
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Placed on the Retived List—Admiral Sir Alan K. Scott-Moncrieff, K.C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O.; Vice-Admiral Sir John W. M. Eaton, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C,; Rear- 
Admiral W. K. Weston, C.B., O.B.E. 


The following changes were announced to date 14th February, 1958 :— 


Promoted to Vice-Admiral.—Acting Vice-Admiral D. E. Holland-Martin, C.B., D.S.O., 
D.S.C. 


Placed on the Retived List.—Vice-Admiral Sir E. M. Conolly Abel Smith, G.C.V.O., C.B. 
Rear-Admiral J. B. Newsom, C.B., is placed on the Retired List (8th February, 1958). 


Rear-Admiral G. K. Collett, C.B., D.S.C., is placed on the Retired List (24th March, 
1958). 

Surgeon Captain D. F. Walsh, O.B.E., promoted Surgeon Rear-Admiral (20th 
January, 1958). 

Surgeon Captain G. Phillips promoted Surgeon Rear-Admiral (23rd June, 1958). 


EXERCISES AND CRUISES 


ATLANTIC.—Task Forces of the British Home Fleet under the command of Admiral 
Sir William Davis, and of the Canadian Atlantic Fleet under the command of Commodore 
J. V. Brock, assembled at Bermuda early in March for joint exercises. The first phase 
took place during the passage from Bermuda to Halifax, Nova Scotia; the second, after 
a few days in harbour, in the Canadian North Atlantic Area. This was the first time 
since the war that such large naval forces from the United Kingdom and Canada had 
had the opportunity of working together. 


A N.A.T.O. naval exercise was held between 25th and 29th March in the Eastern 
Atlantic area between latitudes of the United Kingdom and the approaches to Gibraltar 
under the direction of the Joint Commanders-in-Chief, Eastern Atlantic (Admiral Sir 
William Davis and Air Marshal Sir Bryan Reynolds). The object was to provide training 
in co-ordinated air and sea anti-submarine and anti-raider operations. Danish, French, 
Portuguese, and United Kingdom naval units and aircraft took part. ° 


MEDITERRANEAN.—Major units of the British Mediterranean Fleet and the United 
States Sixth Fleet carried out combined exercises in the Central Mediterranean between 
3rd and 6th March. The exercises were designed to familiarize the two fleets in joint 
operations but had no strategical background. 


Nassau.—The frigate Ulster left Bermuda on 16th January for Nassau, Bahamas, 
where precautions were being taken against a threat of strike violence. On arrival, 
technicians were landed to man the power stations. 


CamBopiA.—During a goodwill cruise to Thailand, Vietnam, and Cambodia, the 
despatch vessel Alert, wearing the flag of Admiral Sir Gerald Gladstone, Commander-in- 
Chief, Far East, visited Phnom Penh, the capital of Cambodia, for four days in February. 
She was the largest ship of the Royal Navy to have visited this city, situated 200 miles 
from the sea on the Mekong River. 


TRISTAN DA CunHA.—The frigate Burghead Bay visited Tristan da Cunha from 
20th to 25th January, and also the nearby uninhabited Gough and Nightingale Islands. 


PERSONNEL 


PREMATURE RETIREMENT.—The new schedules of Service Retired Pay, Terminal 
Grants, Service Gratuities, and Special Capital Payments in addition to retired pay or 
gratuities, for permanent officers rendered surplus to requirements owing to reductions 
in establishments were published in The London Gazette on 7th February. They apply 
to officers borne in branches, lists, or ranks in excess of requirements and in consequence 
prematurely retired from the active list after 4th April, 1957. 
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BapDGEs.—From 5th April gold badges for Royal Navy ratings and Royal Marines 
other ranks were restored as a free issue after being suspended during the war. Restoration 
has been gradual, as for some time senior ratings and other ranks have been able to buy 
them. 

THE Navy EsTIMATES 


The Navy Estimates, 1958-59, were issued on 18th February, with the usual 
Explanatory Statement by the First Lord (Cmd. 371). Provision was made for gross 
expenditure of £410,650,000, i.e., {24,250,000 more than the comparable provision in the 
Estimates for 1957-58. Higher prices for material and transport, increases in naval and 
civilian pay and allowances and national insurance contributions, and provision for 
compensation under the premature retirement scheme for naval personnel account for 
about £6,000,000. The net amount asked for was £339,400,000, which was {23,400,000 
more than was voted for the current year. 


Vote A for 1958-59 provides for a maximum strength of 112,000 in April, 1958, 
falling by about 7,000 during the financial year. The maximum strength in April, 1957, 
was 121,500. 

The total number of Admiralty civilian staffs at 1st April, 1958, was some 169,000, 
compared with about 181,400 at the beginning of the previous financial year. In the 
two yéars to April, 1959, civilian staff will have been reduced by over 20,000. 


The Estimates were introduced in the House of Comfons on 4th March by the 
Parliamentary Secretary, Mr. Robert Allan. 


MATERIEL AND DOCKYARDS 


Repvuctions.—On 18th February, simultaneously with the issue of the Navy 
Estimates, a statement was made in the House of Lords by the First Lord, the Earl of 
Selkirk, and in the House of Commons by the Civil Lord, the Hon. T. G. D. Galbraith, 
on reductions in the naval establishments. H.M. Government have decided, with great 
regret, that the Nore Command should be abolished, and that Sheerness and Portland 
Dockyards, the Aircraft Repair Yard at Donibristle, and five other air establishments 
in the United Kingdom should be closed. Singapore and Gibraltar Dockyards will be, 
retained. The future of Malta Dockyard is still under consideration. 


The Nore Command will be abolished by April, 1961, and its remaining functions 
transferred to other authorities. At Sheerness, the Dockyard will be run down gradually, 
closing in April, 1960. At Chatham, the Dockyard will be retained, but the barracks 
and other naval establishments will be closed, also by April, 1961. At Portland, the 
Dockyard will be reduced by July, 1959; the naval base will be retained. 


The tasks of the Home Air Command will be concentrated in larger groups at fewer 
bases. The Repair Yard at Donibristle will close by the end of 1959. The R.N. Air 
Stations at Ford, Bramcote, and Eglinton will also be closed in about a year’s time. 
The Air Station at Brawdy, which will be kept in reserve, and thé Air Electrical School 
at Worthy Down will close later. 


LauncHES.—H.M.S. Brave Borderer, first of the new ‘‘ Brave ”’ class of medium fast 
patrol boats, was launched at the yard of Messrs. Vosper, Limited, at Portchester, Hants., 
on 7th January. She has a length of 98 feet 10 inches and a beam of 25 feet 5} inches, 
and is powered by Proteus gas turbines. When functioning as a motor gunboat the 
armament will consist of one 3.3-inch calibre turret mounted gun, one 40 mm. single- 
barrelled mounting Bofors gun, and two 21-inch torpedo tubes. When operating as a 
motor torpedo boat the armament will be four 21-inch torpedo tubes and one 40 mm. 
Bofors gun. 

H.M.S. Dark Scout, last of the “‘ Dark ” class fast patrol boats, was launched at the 
yard of Messrs. Saunders-Roe (Anglesey), Limited, on 20th March. Unlike the earlier 
craft, which are of composite wood planking on aluminium framing, this boat is all-welded 
aluminium throughout. 
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FISHERY PROTECTION.—The Fishery Protection Squadron is to be strengthened by 
the substitution of larger and faster ships with better sea-keeping qualities for older 
vessels. Six “‘ Algerine ’”’ class minesweepers will be replaced by four new anti-submarine 
frigates of the ‘‘ Blackwood ”’ class and four coastal minesweepers. The first major 
change took place in January when the frigate Russell joined the Squadron. 


H.M.S. Royat Oak.—It was announced by the Parliamentary Secretary in the 
House of Commons on 22nd January that the wreck of the battleship Royal Oak at Scapa 
is not to be raised. 

FLEET AIR ARM 


ComInG OF AGE.—To mark the 21st anniversary of the formation of the Fleet Air 
Arm, a reunion of officers and ratings, past and present, will be held at the Royal Albert 
Hall on rst December, 1958. Admiral Sir Denis Boyd, who commanded H.M.S. Jilustrious 
at the raid on Taranto harbour, is chairman of the organizing committee. 


H.M.S. Victorious MopERNIzEp.—After seven years in dockyard hands, H.M.S. 
Victorious was commissioned on 14th January. She has been modernized and fitted with 
all the British-developed aids for operating high performance aircraft afloat, including a 
fully angled flight deck, steam catapults, and mirror landing aids. 


ScimiTaR Fiicut.—A flight of Scimitar aircraft has been formed at the R.N. Air 
Station, Ford. As announced in the Explanatory Statement on the Navy Estimates, 
the Scimitar is the Fleet Air Arm’s first swept-wing aircraft and will in due course replace 
the Sea Hawk. It will go into squadron service in June. Supersonic in a shallow dive, 
it can carry both nuclear and a wide variety of conventional weapons. 


Royat NAvaAL RESERVES 


THE BLvuE Ensicn.—In consequence of the disbandment of the R.N.R. (General 
Service Section), the Admiralty have approved that the qualification for General Section 
Officers of the Reserves to fly the Blue Ensign in British merchant ships shall be that the 
Master, irrespective of rank, and at least one other officer, irrespective of rank or branch, 
must be members of the Naval Reserves. This new regulation came into effect from 
1st March, 1958. There is no change in the rules affecting Commodores flying the Blue 
Ensign in their own right, nor in the rule that Patrol Service Officers who are skippers 
of fishing vessels require to carry four other reservists in their vessel before qualifying 
for the privilege. 

PROMOTION.—It was announced on 13th March that Captain C. P. C. Noble, D.S.C., 
V.R.D., R.N.V.R., is to be promoted Commodore, R.N.V.R., in succession to Commodore 
F. T. Pollinger, C.B.E., V.R.D., D.L., R.N.V.R. The effective date of the appointment 
has not yet been finally decided but is likely to be between 1st November and the end 
of this year. 

RoyAL MARINES 


Cuier oF StarFr.—Colonel R. C. de M. Leathes, M.V.O., O.B.E., A.D.C., is to be 
promoted Major-General with effect from 19th September, 1958, and appointed Chief of 
Staff to the Commandant-General, Royal Marines, in succession to Major-General 
F. C. Horton, C.B., O.B.E., from 22nd August, 1958. 


RETIREMENT.—Major-General H. D. Fellowes, C.B., D.S.O., to Retired List, to 
date 23rd November, 1957. 


AUSTRALIA 
STRATEGIC RESERVE 
The destroyers Voyager and Warramunga have arrived at Singapore from Sydney 
to serve with the British Commonwealth Strategic Reserve until August. The aircraft 
carrier Melbourne, accompanied by the fast anti-submarine frigate Quiberon, reached the 


area in the last week of March to serve for about ten weeks. The Voyager and Warramunga 
relieved the destroyers Tobruk and Anzac. The Melbourne is fulfilling the commitment 
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of the R.A.N. to send an operational carrier on a short annual tour of duty with the 
Reserve. She is wearing the flag of the Flag Officer Commanding the Australian Fleet, 
Rear-Admiral H. M. Burrell. 
PAKISTAN 
TRANSFER OF H.M.S. CRISPIN 
The destroyer Crispin was handed over to the Pakistan Navy on 18th March, at a 
ceremony at Southampton, by Admiral Sir Peter Reid, K.C.B., C.V.O., Third Sea Lord 
and Controller. The vessel was afterwards renamed P.N.S. Jahangir by the wife of the 
Pakistan High Commissioner in London, H.E. the Begum Ikramullah, who accepted the 
ship on behalf of his Government. 
FOREIGN 
ALBANIA 
CorFu CHANNEL MINES 
The clearance of Albanian mines from the channel between the northern tip of the 
island of Corfu and the south Albanian coast was agreed upon at a meeting between 
Greek and Albanian representatives which ended on 9th February. The work was due 
to begin in March. Its completion will shorten by 100 miles the journey of ships calling 
at Corfu. 
GERMANY 
PURCHASE OF BRITISH FRIGATES 
Agreement was reached in January on the sale of seven frigates of the Royal Navy 
to the Federal German Government. The vessels are the Mermaid, Actaeon, Hart, 
Albrighton, Flamingo, Oakley, and Eggesford. They are needed by the Germans for 
training, and will be refitted in British yards before being taken over by the West 
German Navy. 
UNITED STATES 
U.S.S. Wisconsin.—The last U.S. battleship, the Wisconsin, was decommissioned 


on 8th March at Bayonne, New Jersey. An officer said at the ceremony that this was 


“ the end of the trail for this magnificent breed of ship.”’ 


THIRD Atomic SUBMARINE.—The U.S.S. Skate, third nuclear-powered submarine, 
arrived at Portland, Dorset, on 5th March after crossing the Atlantic submerged in 
eight days 11 hours. 
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ARMY NOTES 


GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THE QUEEN 


The Duke of Edinburgh, as Colonel-in-Chief, inspected the 8th King’s Royal Irish 
Hussars at Liineburg, Germany, on roth March. 


The Princess Margaret, Colonel-in-Chief, Queen Alexandra’s Royal Army Nursing 
Corps, visited the Preliminary Training School of the Corps at Aldershot during the 
morning of 21st March, and the Cambridge Military Hospital, Aldershot, in the afternoon. 


The Princess Margaret, as Colonel-in-Chief, visited the 1st Battalion, The Highland 
Light Infantry (City of Glasgow Regiment) at Liineburg, Germany, on 28th March. 


The Princess Margaret, as Colonel-in-Chief, visited the 3rd The King’s Own Hussars 
at Munster, Germany, on 29th March. 


The Duke of Gloucester, as Colonel-in-Chief, accepted the Freedom of the City of 
Bristol on behalf of The Gloucestershire Regiment on 29th March. 


The Princess Royal, Controller Commandant, attended a conference at the 
Women’s Royal Army Corps at York on oth January. 


The Queen has been graciously pleased to approve the following appointments :—~ 


H.M. Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother to be Colonel-in-Chief of the Regiments 
formed by the amalgamation of the 1st King’s Dragoon Guards and The Queen’s Bays 
(2nd Dragoon Guards), the 3rd The King’s Own Hussars and the 7th Queen’s Own 
Hussars, The King’s Regiment (Liverpool) and The Manchester Regiment, and The 
Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Regiment and The Essex Regiment. 


Field-Marshal H.R.H. the Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, to be Colonel-in-Chief 
of the Regiments formed by the amalgamation of the 4th Queen’s Own Hussars and the 
8th King’s Royal Irish Hussars, The Royal Berkshire Regiment (Princess Charlotte of 
Wales’s) and The Wiltshire Regiment (Duke of Edinburgh’s), and The Seaforth High- 
landers (Ross-shire Buffs, the Duke of Albany’s) and The Queen’s Own Cameron 
Highlanders. 


H.R.H. the Princess Margaret to be Colonel-in-Chief of the 15th/r9th The King’s 
Royal Hussars with effect from the same date on which H.M. Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother becomes Colonel-in-Chief of the Regiment formed by the amalgamation of the 
3rd The King’s Own Hussars and the 7th Queen’s Own Hussars, and of the Regiment 
formed by the amalgamation of The Royal Norfolk Regiment and The Suffolk Regiment. 


H.R.H. the Princess Royal to be Colonel-in-Chief of the Regiment formed by the 
amalgamation of The West Yorkshire Regiment (The Prince of Wales’s Own) and The 
East Yorkshire Regiment (The Duke of York’s Own). 


H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester to be Colonel-in-Chief of the Regiment formed by 
the amalgamation of The Royal Lincolnshire Regiment and The Northamptonshire 
Regiment, 

H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent to be Colonel-in-Chief of the Regiment formed by the 
amalgamation of The Devonshire Regiment and The Dorset Regiment, and Colonel of 
the Regiment formed by the amalgamation of The Buffs (Royal East Kent Regiment) and 
The Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment. 


H.M. Frederik IX, King of Denmark, to be Colonel-in-Chief of the Regiment formed 
by the amalgamation of The Buffs (Royal East Kent Regiment) and The Queen’s Own 
Royal West Kent Regiment. 


All the above appointments to take effect from the date of amalgamation of the 
Regiments. 
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To BE AIDES-DE-CAMP TO THE QuEEN.—Brigadier D. A. Lamont, D.S.O., M.B.E. 
(14th February, 1958), vice Brigadier R. E. H. Hudson, D.S.O., retired; Bt.-Colonel 
R. H. Glyn, O.B.E., T.D., M.P. (18th February, 1958), vice Brigadier H. H. V. Christie, 
C.B.E., M.C., T.D., D.L., tenure expired. 


To BE COLONELS COMMANDANT.—Of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, Major-General 
C. H. Norton, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (7th January, 1958), vice Major-General Sir John N. 
Kennedy, G.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., K.B.E., C.B., M.C., tenure expired; of The Cameronians 
(Scottish Rifles), Lieut.-General Sir Horatius Murray, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. (26th March, 
1958), vice Major-General D. A. H. Graham, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., tenure expired ; 
of The North Staffordshire Regiment (The Prince of Wales’s), Brigadier G. E. Thubron, 
D.S.O., O.B.E. (31st March, 1958), vice Major-General C. R. A. Swynnerton, C.B., D.S.O., 
resigned ; of the Royal Army Medical Corps, Major-General D. Bluett, C.B., O.B.E., 
Q.H.P., M.B. (16th February, 1958), vice Major-General R. D. Cameron, C.B., C.B.E., 
M.C., M.B., tenure expired; of the Royal Army Ordnance Corps, Major-General E. G. 
Brown, C.B., C.B.E. (1st January, 1958), vice Major-General J. F. F. Oakeshott, C.B., 
C.B.E., deceased ; of the Corps of Royal Electrical and Mechanical Engineers, General 
Sir Dudley Ward, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O. (14th February, 1958) ; of the Army Catering 
Corps, Colonel (Honorary Brigadier) R. A. A. Byford, C.B.E., M.V.O. (1st February, 1958), 
vice Major-General (Honorary Lieut.-General) Sir Humfrey M. Gale, K.B.E., C.B., C.V.O., 
M.C., tenure expired; of the Royal West African Frontier Force, General Sir Lashmer 
G. Whistler, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O. (31st March, 1958), vice Brigadier (Honorary Major- 
General) C. R. A. Swynnerton, C.B., D.S.O., tenure expired. 

To BE COLONEL OF A REGIMENT.—Of The Welch Regiment, Lieut.-General Sir C. F. 


Charles Coleman, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., O.B.E. (8th January, 1958), vice Major-General 
C. E. N. Lomax, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., resigned. 





Army COUNCIL 


The Queen has been pleased by Letters Patent under the Great Seal bearing date the 

7th day of January, 1958, to appoint the following to be Her Majesty’s Army Council :—- 
Captain the Rt. Hon. A. C. J. Soames, C.B.E.—President. 
Captain H. J. Amery—Vice-President. 
Field-Marshal Sir Gerald W. R. Templer, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.B.E., D.S.O. 
General Sir Charles F. Loewen, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C. 
General Sir Nevil C. D. Brownjohn, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.M.G., M.C., A.D.C. 
Lieut.-General Sir William H. Stratton, K.C.B., C.V.O., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
Lieut.-General Sir Richard A. Hull, K.C.B., D.S.O. 
Sir Edward W. Playfair, K.C.B. 


APPOINTMENTS 

War OFFICE.—General Sir Lashmer G. Whistler, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., appointed 
Chairman of the Committee on the new Army (3rd December, 1957). 

Brigadier J. H. Amers, O.B.E., appointed Director of Fortifications and Works with 
the temporary rank of Major-General (4th February, 1958). 

Brigadier B. D. Jones, C.B.E., A.D.C., appointed Inspector, Royal Army Ordnance 
Corps, with the temporary rank of Major-General (28th February, 1958). 

Brigadier S. H. M. Battye, M.A., appointed Director of Movements, with the 
temporary rank of Major-General (26th March, 1958). 

Major-General G. O. Crawford, C.B., C.B.E., appointed Director of Ordnance Services 
(April, 1958). . 

Brigadier E. S. Cole, C.B.E., appointed Director of Telecommunications, with the 
temporary rank of Major-General (April, 1958). 
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Lieut.-General Sir Harold E. Pyman, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed Deputy Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff (May, 1958). 

General Sir Francis W. Festing, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., appointed Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff (September, 1958). 

Lieut.-General Sir Cecil Sugden, K.C.B., C.B.E., appointed Quartermaster-General 
to the Forces (December, 1958). 

UnitEep Kincpom.—Major-General D. S. S. O’Connor, C.B.E., appointed Chief Army 
Instructor, Imperial Defence College (24th February, 1958). 

Major-General St. J. C. Hooley, C.B.E., appointed Commandant, Mechanical Trans- 
port Organization, Chilwell (26th March, 1958). 

Brigadier G. R. Thomas, C.B.E., A.D.C., appointed Chief of Staff, Headquarters, 
Northern Command, with the temporary rank of Major-General (May, 1958). 

Brigadier D. E. B. Talbot, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., appointed G.O.C., East Anglian 
District, and 54th Infantry Division, T.A., with the temporary rank of Major-General 
(June, 1958). 

Major-General R. H. Hewetson, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed Commandant, 
Staff College, Camberley (September, 1958). 

Major-General J. H. N. Poett, C.B., D.S.O., appointed G.O.C.-in-C. Southern 
Command, with the temporary rank of Lieut.-General (November, 1958). 

GERMANY.—Major-General A. E. Brocklehurst, C.B., D.S.O., appointed G.O.C., 
Rhine District (1st March, 1958). 

Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) G. C. Hopkinson, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., appointed 
G.O.C., 4th Infantry Division, with the temporary rank of Major-General (2nd March, 
1958). 

Major-General W. G. Stirling, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., from G.O.C., 6th Armoured 
Division (4th March, 1958), appointed G.O.C., 2nd Division (April, 1958). 

Major-General R. W. Ewbank, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., B.A., appointed Chief of Staff, 
Headquarters, Northern Army Group/B.A.O.R. (June, 1958). 

Far East Lanp Forcres.—Lieut.-General Sir Richard A. Hull, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
appointed C.-in-C. (June, 1958). 

OVERSEAS COMMONWEALTH LAND Forces.—Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) J. A. R. 
Robertson, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed G.O.C., 17th Gurkha Division, with the 
temporary rank of Major-General (April, 1958). 

S.H.A.P.E.—General Sir Richard N. Gale, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., appointed 
Deputy Supreme Allied Commander Europe (21st September, 1958). 

ALLIED Lanp Forcrs, CENTRAL EuRopE.—Major-General P. St. Clair-Ford, C.B., 
C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed Deputy Chief of Staff, Headquarters, Allied Land Forces, 
Central Europe (June, 1958). 

N.A.T.O. DEFENCE CoLLEGE.—Brigadier E. N. K. Estcourt, D.S.O., O.B.E., appointed 
Commandant with the temporary rank of Major-General (3rd January, 1958). 

WaASHINGTON.—Major-General J. N. Carter, C.B., C.B.E., appointed Commander, 
British Army Staff and Military member, British Joint Services Mission (June, 1958). 


PROMOTIONS 
Lieut.-General—Temporary Lieut.-General to be Lieut.-General :—R. W. McLeod, 
C.B., C.B.E. (16th December, 1957). 
Major-General to be Temporary Lieut.-General. 
(20th March, 1958). 
Major-Generals—Temporary Major-Generals or Brigadiers to be Major-Generals :— 
J. F. M. Macdonald, D.S.O., O.B.E. (16th December, 1957); K. R. Brazier-Creagh, 
C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (18th December, 1957); R. E. Lloyd, C.B.E., D.S.O., B.A. (21st 
December, 1957); K.C. O, Bastyan, C.B.E. (18th January, 1958). 
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Brigadiers or Colonels to be Temporary Major-Generals.—E. N. K. Estcourt, D.S.O., 
O.B.E. (3rd January, 1958); G. R. D. Musson, C.B.E., D.S.O. (3rd February, 1958) ; 
J. H. Amers, O.B.E. (4th February, 1958) ; B. D. Jones, C.B.E., A.D.C. (28th February, 
1958) ; G. C. Hopkinson, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C. (2nd March, 1958) ; S. H. M. Battye, M.A. 
(26th March, 1958). 

RETIREMENTS 


The following General Officers have retired :—Major-General G. E. Prior-Palmer, 
C.B., D.S.O. (18th January, 1958); Major-General D. H. V. Buckle, C.B., C.B.E. 
(14th March, 1958) ; Major-General R. Younger, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (15th March, 
1958) ; Major-General A. H. Musson C.B., C.B.E. (29th March, 1958). 

The notification in the February, 1958, JoURNAL regarding Major-General R. Younger, 
C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., is cancelled. 


BaTTLE Honours 


The following is the sixth list of Battle Honours approved by The Queen for the 
1939-45 War. The Battle Honours selected to be borne on Colours and Appointments 
are shown in bold print. 

1§t Kinc’s Dracoon Guarps.—‘t‘ Beda Fomm,” ‘“ Defence of Tobruk,’ 
“Tobruk, 1941,’ ‘“‘ Tobruk Sortie,”’ ‘‘ Relief of Tobruk,’”’ “‘ Gazala,’’ “‘ Bir Hacheim,”’ 
“* Defence of Alamein Line,” ‘‘ Alam el Halfa,”’ ‘‘ El Agheila,” “* Advance on Tripoli,” 
““Tebaga Gap,” “ Point 201 (Roman Wall),” “El Hamma,” “ Akarit,” “ Tunis,” 
“‘ North Africa, 1941-43,” ‘‘ Capture of Naples,’’ ‘‘ Scafati Bridge,”’ “* Monte Camino,”’ 
“‘ Garigliano Crossing,’ ‘‘ Capture of Perugia,’ ‘‘ Arezzo,” ‘“‘ Gothic Line,” “ Italy, 
1943-44,” “‘ Athens,”’ “‘ Greece, 1944-45.” 

12TH Royat Lancers (PRINCE OF WALEs’s).—‘ Dyle,” ‘‘ Defence of Arras,” 
“‘ Arras counter attack,’’ “‘ Dunkirk, 1940,” ‘‘ North-West Europe, 1940,” ‘“ Chor 
Es Sufan,” ‘ Gazala,” ‘‘ Alam el Halfa,’’ ‘‘ El Alamein,’ ‘‘ Advance on Tripoli,”’ 
“Tebaga Gap,” ‘“‘El Hamma,” “ Akarit,’”’ “El Kourzia,’’ ‘‘ Djebel Kournine,”’ 
“Tunis,” ‘‘ Creteville Pass,’’ “‘ North Africa, 1941-43,” ‘‘ Citerna,’”’ ‘‘ Gothic Line,”’ 
“‘ Capture of Forli,’”’ ‘‘ Conventello-Comacchio,’”’ ‘‘ Bologna,” “ Sillaro Crossing,’’ “‘ Idice 
Bridgehead,”’ “* Italy, 1944-45.” 


14TH/20TH Kinc’s Hussars.— Bologna,” ‘‘ Medicina,” “‘ Italy, 1945.” 


23RD Hussars.—* Odon,” “ Bourguebus Ridge,” “‘ Le Perier Ridge,” ‘‘ Amiens, 
1944,” “‘ Antwerp,” “ Venraij,”’ ‘‘ Venlo Pocket,” “‘ Ourthe,” “ North-West Europe, 
1944-45.” 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE YEOMANRY (QUEEN’s Own Roya REGIMENT), R.A.C., T.A.— 
“Normandy Landing,” ‘‘ Caen,” “ Troarn,”’ “ Rhine,” ‘ Lingen,”’ “‘ North-West 
Europe, 1944-45,”’ “‘ Syria, 1941,” ‘*‘ Alam El Halfa,” ‘‘ El Alamein,” “‘ El Agheila,” 
‘“* Advance on Tripoli,” ‘“‘ Tebaga Gap,” “‘ Point 201 (Roman Wall),” ‘“‘ El Hamma,” 
“ Akarit,” ‘‘Sebkret en Noual,”’ “ Djebel el Telil,” ‘ Enfidaville,” ‘‘ Takrouna,”’ 
“ North Africa, 1942-43.” 

THe AYRSHIRE YEOMANRY (EARL OF CARRICK’s Own), R.A.C., T.A.—Honorary 
Distinction : A Badge of the Royal Regiment of Artillery with year-dates “‘ 1942-45’ 
and three scrolls: ‘‘ North-West Europe,” “‘ North Africa,’’ “ Italy.” 

Tue QuEEN’s Own YORKSHIRE Dracoons, R.A.C., T.A.—‘‘ Syria, 1941,” “ El 
Alamein,” “ Tebaga Gap,” ‘“‘ El Hamma,” “ El Kourzia,’’ “ Tunis,” ‘“* North Africa, 
1942-43,” “ Anzio,” ‘“‘ Rome,” “Coriano,” “ Rimini Line,” “‘Ceriano Ridge,” 
“ Ttaly, 1944.” 

THE DUKE OF LANCASTER’S OWN YEOMANRY, R.A.C., T.A.—Honorary Distinction : 
A Badge of the Royal Regiment of Artillery with year-dates “‘ 1944-45 ’’ and two scrolls : 
“‘ North-West Europe,” “‘ Italy.’’ 


THE QUEEN’s RoyaL REGIMENT (WEsT SURREY).—“ Defence of Escaut,” “ Villers 
Bocage,”’ “Mont Pincon,” ‘‘ Lower Maas,” “ Roer,’’ ‘‘ North-West Europe, 1940, 
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44-45," ‘‘ Syria, 1941,” “ Sidi Barrani,” ‘“‘ Tobruk, 1941,” ‘‘ Tobruk Sortie,”’ “ Deir 
el Munassib,”’ ** El Alamein,” ‘‘ Advance on Tripoli,”’ ‘* Medenine,” “‘ Tunis,” “‘ North 
Africa, 1940—43,”’ ‘* Salerno,” ‘‘ Monte Stella,’’ “‘ Scafati Bridge,’’ ‘‘ Volturno Crossing,”’ 
‘** Monte Camino,” ‘‘ Garigliano Crossing,’’ ‘‘ Damiano,”’ ‘* Anzio,” ‘‘ Gothic Line,’ 
‘*Gemmano Ridge,” ‘‘ Senio Pocket,’”’ ‘‘ Senio Floodbank,’’ ‘‘ Casa Fabbri Ridge,”’ 
‘* Menate,”’ “‘ Filo,” ‘‘ Argenta Gap,”’ ‘‘ Italy, 1943-45,”’ ‘*‘ North Arakan,” “* Kohima,” 
*“ Yenangyaung, 1945,” “‘ Sittang, 1945,”’ ‘‘ Chindits, 1944,” ‘‘ Burma, 1943-45.” 

THE SOMERSET LiGHT INFANTRY (PRINCE ALBERT’s).—‘‘ Odon,” “Caen,” ‘“ Hill 
112,” ‘‘ Mont Pincon,” ‘‘ Noireau Crossing,’ ‘‘ Seine, 1944,’’ ‘‘ Nederrijn,”’ “ Geilen- 
kirchen,’’ ‘‘ Roer,’ ‘*‘ Rhineland,” ‘‘ Cleve,’’ ‘‘ Goch,’’ ‘‘ Hochwald,”’ ‘‘ Xanten,”’ 
** Rhine,” ‘“‘ Bremen,”’ ‘‘ North-West Europe, 1944-45,” ‘‘ Cassino II” “‘ Trasimene 
Line,” ‘‘ Arezzo,”’ ‘‘ Advance to Florence,”’ ‘‘ Capture of Forli,’’ “*‘ Cosina Canal Cross- 
ing,” “‘ Italy, 1944-45,” “‘ Athens,”’ ‘‘ Greece, 1944-45,”’ ‘*‘ North Arakan,” “ Buthi- 
daung,”’ ‘**‘ Ngakyedauk Pass,” ‘“‘ Burma, 1943-44.” 

THE WEST YORKSHIRE REGIMENT (THE PRINCE OF WALES’s Own).—‘‘ North-West 
Europe, 1940,” ‘‘ Jebel Dafeis,’’ ‘‘ Keren,” ‘‘ Ad Teclesan,’’ ‘‘ Abyssinia, 1940-41,” 
‘*Cauldron,”’ ‘* Defence of Alamein Line,” ‘“‘ North Africa, 1940-42,” “* Pegu, 1942,” 
“ Yenangyaung, 1942,” ‘“‘ North Arakan,’”’ ‘‘ Maungdaw,”’ “* Defence of Sinzweya,”’ 
“Imphal,” ‘‘ Bishenpur,” ‘ Kanglatongbi,” ‘‘ Meiktila,’’ ‘‘ Capture of Meiktila,”’ 
“Defence of Meiktila,’’ ‘‘ Rangoon Road,” ‘“‘ Pyawbwe,” “ Sittang, 1945,” ‘‘ Burma, 
1942-45,” 

THE BEDFORDSHIRE AND HERTFORDSHIRE REGIMENT.—*‘ Dunkirk, 1940,” “‘ North- 
West Europe, 1940,” ‘ Tobruk, 1941,”’ “* Tobruk Sortie,” ‘“‘ Belhamed,” ‘Tunis,”’ 
“North Africa, 1941, ’43,” ‘“‘ Cassino II,” ‘‘ Trasimene Line,” “ Italy, 1944-45,” 
“‘ Athens,” ‘‘ Greece, 1944-45,’ “‘ Singapore Island,”’ ‘‘ Malaya, 1942,” ‘‘ Chindits, 
1944,” “ Burma, 1944.” 

THE GREEN Howarps (ALEXANDRA, PRINCESS OF WALES’S OWN YORKSHIRE 
REGIMENT).—“‘ Otta,”” ‘* Norway, 1940,” “‘ Defence of Arras,’’ ‘‘ Dunkirk, 1940,” 
““Normandy Landing,” “Tilly sur Seulles,” ‘St. Pierre La Vielle,’’ ‘‘ Gheel,”’ 
“* Nederrijn,’”’ ‘*‘ North-West Europe, 1940, ’44-45,” ‘“‘ Gazala,” ‘“‘ Defence of Alamein 
Line,’ ‘‘ El Alamein,” ‘‘ Mareth,” ‘“‘ Akarit,”’ ‘‘ North Africa, 1942—43,”’ ‘‘ Landing in 
Sicily,” “‘ Lentini,” ‘* Sicily, 1943,” ‘ Minturno,” ‘“ Anzio,” ‘Italy, 1943-44,” 
“ Arakan Beaches,”’ ‘“‘ Burma, 1945.” 

THE KING’s Own ScottTisH BORDERERS.—‘‘ Dunkirk, 1940,” ‘‘ Cambes,’”’ ** Odon,”’ 
“ Cheux,’”’ ‘“ Defence of Rauray,” ‘‘ Caen,” ‘‘ Esquay,” ‘‘ Troarn,’”’ ‘‘ Mont Pincon,”’ 
“ Estry,” “ Aart,” ‘“ Nederrijn,”’ ‘“*‘ Arnhem, 1944,” “ Best,’”’ “‘ Scheldt,”’ “‘ Flushing,” 
“‘ Venraij,’’ ‘‘ Meijel,’’ ‘‘ Venlo Pocket,”’ ‘‘ Roer,”’ ‘‘ Rhineland,’’ ‘“‘ Reichswald,’”’ “‘ Cleve,”’ 
“Goch,” ‘* Rhine,” ‘‘ Ibbenburen,”’ ‘‘ Lingen,’”’ ‘“‘ Dreirwalde,’’ “‘ Uelzen,’’ ‘‘ Bremen,” 
‘“‘ Artlenberg,”’ ‘‘ North-West Europe, 1940, ’44-45,”’ ‘‘ North Arakan,”’ ‘ Buthidaung,”’ 
“‘ Ngakyedauk Pass,’ ‘“ Imphal,” ‘“‘ Kanglatongbi,”’ “‘ Ukhrul,’’ ‘“ Meiktila,” ‘‘ Irra- 
waddy,” ‘“‘ Kama,” ‘‘ Burma, 1943, ’45.” 


THE Dorset REGIMENT.—‘‘ St. Omer-La Bassee,’’ ‘‘ Normandy Landing,” 
‘‘ Villers Bocage,”’ “‘ Tilly sur Seulles,’’ ‘*‘ Caen,” ‘‘ Mont Pincon,’’ ‘‘ St. Pierre La Vielle,”’ 
“* Arnhem, 1944,” ‘“‘ Aam,” ‘‘ Geilenkirchen,”’ ‘‘ Goch,”’ ‘‘ Rhine,’’ ‘‘ Twente Canal,”’ 
‘“‘ North-West Europe, 1940, ’44-45,”’ “‘ Landing in Sicily,” ‘‘ Agira,”’ ‘‘ Regalbuto,”’ 
‘‘ Sicily, 1943,”’ ‘‘ Landing at Porto San Venere,”’ “ Italy, 1943,’ ‘‘ Malta, 1940-42,” 
“* Kohima,” “ Mandalay,” ‘“ Mt. Popa,” ‘‘ Burma, 1944-45.” 

THE SHERWOOD FoRESTERS (NOTTINGHAMSHIRE AND DERBYSHIRE REGIMENT).— 
“* Norway, 1940,” ‘‘ St. Omer-La Bassee,”’ “‘ Ypres-Comines Canal,’’ ‘‘ Dunkirk, 1940,”’ 
‘* North-West Europe, 1940,” ** Gazala,” ‘“‘ El Alamein,” ‘“‘ Diebel Guerba,’”’ ‘‘ Tamera,”’ 
‘“‘ Medjez Plain,” “‘ Tunis,”’ ‘‘ North Africa, 1942—43,’’ ‘‘ Salerno,” ‘‘ Volturno Crossing,’’ 
** Monte Camino,’”’ *“* Anzio,’ ‘‘ Campoleone,” ‘‘ Advance to Tiber,’”’ ‘‘ Gothic Line,”’ 
** Coriano,” ‘‘ Cosina Canal Crossing,’’ ‘‘ Monte Ceco,’’ “ Italy, 1943-45,’ “‘ Singapore 
Island,” ‘‘ Malaya, 1942.” 
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THE QUEEN’s Own Roya West Kent Reciment.—“ Defence of Escaut,’’ ‘‘ Foret 
de Nieppe,”’ “‘ North-West Europe, 1940,” “ Alam el Halfa,” ‘‘ El Alamein,” “‘ Djebel 
Abiod,’’ “‘ Djebel Azzag, 1942,’ “Oued Zarga,”’ “‘ Djebel Ang,’’ ‘‘ Medjez Plain,” 
“Longstop Hill, 1943,” “Si Abdallah,” “‘ North Africa, 1942-43,” ‘“‘ Centuripe,” 
** Monte Rivoglia,’’ “ Sicily ,1943,”’ ‘‘ Termoli,’’ ‘‘ San Salvo,” ** Sangro,” ‘“‘ Romagnoli,” 
“Impossible Bridge,’ “‘ Villa Grande,’ ‘*‘ Cassino,” ‘‘ Castle Hill,” ‘‘ Liri Valley,” 
** Piedimonte Hill,’ “‘ Trasimene Line,” ‘‘ Arezzo,’’ ‘‘ Advance to Florence,’’ ‘‘ Monte 
Scalari,’’ ‘Casa Fortis,” “‘ Rimini Line,” “‘ Savio Bridgehead,” ‘‘ Monte Pianoereno,”’ 
“Monte Spaduro,”’ “ Senio,” “ Argenta Gap,” “ Italy, 1943-45,” “‘ Greece, 1944-45,” 
** Leros,”’ “* Malta, 1940-42,” “‘ North Arakan,”’ ‘‘ Razabil,’”’ ‘‘ Mayu Tunnels,” “Defence 
of Kohima,” ‘“‘ Taungtha,”’ “ Sittang, 1945,’’ ‘‘ Burma, 1943-45.” 

Tse Kinc’s Own YorkKsHirRE Licut Inrantry.—‘‘ Kvam,” “ Norway, 1940,” 
*Fontenay Le Pesnil,” “‘Le Havre,” ‘‘ Antwerp-Turnhout Canal,’’ ‘‘ Lower Maas,”’ 
““ North-West Europe, 1944-45,” “‘ Mine de Sedjenane,”’ “‘ Argoub Sellah,” “‘ North 
Africa, 1943,” “* Sicily, 1943,” ‘ Salerno,”’ ‘Salerno Hills,’ ‘‘Cava de Tirreni,’’ 
‘‘ Volturno Crossing,’’ “‘ Garigliano Crossing,’’ “*‘ Minturno,” ‘‘ Monte Tuga,”’ “* Anzio,” 
““Gemmano Ridge,” ‘Carpineta,” ‘“‘Lamone Bridgehead,” “Italy, 1943-45,” 
“* Sittang, 1942,”’ “* Burma, 1942.” 

THE HERTFORDSHIRE REGIMENT, T.A.—‘‘ Normandy Landing,” ‘‘ North-West 
Europe, 1944,” ‘‘ Montorsoli,” ‘‘ Gothic Line,” “‘ Monte Gamberaldi,” ‘‘ Monte 
Ceco,” ** Monte Grande,” “‘ Italy, 1944-45.” 


ARMY ESTIMATES, 1958-59 


The Army Estimates for 1958-59 provide for a gross expenditure of {498,650,100 
reduced by appropriations in aid to {401,900,100 (£513,480,100 and {401,400,100 in 
1957-58). The appropriations in aid include {39,500,000 as the estimated German 
contribution to the local costs of the British Army in Germany. There will be no mutual 
defence assistance from the U.S.A. 

Reductions in expenditure result from the fall in the strength of the Army from about 
325,000 to 285,000 males during the year and the use of surplus stores to the value of 


some {20,000,000 for normal maintenance services. Against these reductions must be set * 


the increased cost of improvements in pay, allowances, and conditions of service which 
amount to some {13,000,000, and the extra cost of retirement benefits, including special 
compensation for those retired prematurely, amounting to some £11,000,000. 

Further information is contained in the White Paper Memorandum of the Secretary 
of State for War Relating to the Army Estimates, 1958-59 (Cmnd. 372), published in 
February (H.M.S.O., 2s.).} 

REDUNDANCY IN THE ARMY 


The assessment of the numbers of officers, warrant officers, and senior non- 
commissioned officers whom it is necessary to declare redundant during the year 1st April, 
1958-31st March, 1959, has now been completed and the totals amount to :—officers, 1,380; 
warrant officers and senior non-commissioned officers, 1,819. 


The individuals concerned have been selected, and informed. Of the officers selected, 
go per cent. are those who have voluntarily applied to be retired, and 85 per cent. of the 
warrant officers and senior non-commissioned officers are also volunteers. 


The second year of run-down will begin on 1st April, 1959, and a further quota of 
premature retirements and discharges will be necessary in that year. Applications from 
officers, warrant officers, and non-commissioned officers who wish to be prematurely 
retired in that year will be called for in a few months’ time. Those who are to be retired 
in the spring and summer of 1959 are likely to be notified in the autumn of this year ; 
those to be retired in the autumn of 1959 and winter, 1960, are likely to be notified in 
early 1959. ‘ 


1 Available in the Reading Room, R.U.S.L 
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INFANTRY BRIGADE DEPOTS 


In a written reply in the House of Commons on 7th March, the Secretary of State for 
War said :— 

“‘ The following locations have been settled for the new infantry brigade depots :— 
Home Counties : Howe Barracks, Canterbury. Lancastrian : Fulwood Barracks, Preston. 
Midland: Glen Parva Barracks, Leicester. Wessex: Topsham Barracks, Exeter. 
Light Infantry: Copthorne Barracks, Shrewsbury. Green Jackets: Upper Barracks, 
Winchester. East Anglian: Bury St. Edmunds. Mercian: Whittington Barracks, 
Lichfield. Highland: Gordon Barracks, Aberdeen. Fusilier: Sutton Coldfield. 


“*Sutton Coldfield is an R.A.F. station which is being transferred from the Air 
Ministry. I hope to make a further announcement about the locations of the remaining 
five brigade depots in the near future.’ 


REORGANIZATION OF FIVE TERRITORIAL ARMY YEOMANRY REGIMENTS 


Five Yeomanry regiments of the Territorial Army, at present organized as armoured 
regiments and equipped with tanks, are now being reorganized as armoured car regiments. 
The five regiments are :—The Royal Wiltshire Yeomanry, the Queen’s Own Warwickshire 
and Worcestershire Yeomanry, the Staffordshire Yeomanry, the Cheshire Yeomanry, and 
the Westminster Dragoons. 


The change of role is made necessary by a need for more armoured car regiments in 
the Reserve Army. The units will complete their reorganization in sufficient time to train 
in their new roles at annual camp this year. 


AUSTRALIA 

APPOINTMENTS.—Major-General H. G. Edgar, C.B.E., has become G.O.C., Southern 
Command, with the rank of Lieut.-General. 

Brigadier I. T. Murdoch, C.B.E., has become Deputy Chief of the General Staff, 
with the rank of Major-General. 

Brigadier J. R. Stevenson, C.B.E., D.S.O., E.D., has been appointed G.O.C., 2nd 
Division, Citizen Military Force, with the rank of Major-General. 

RoyaLt AUSTRALIAN ARMY NursING Corps.—H.M. The Queen has approved an 


Alliance between the Royal Australian Army Nursing Corps and Queen Alexandra’s 
Royal Army Nursing Corps. 





SOUTH AFRICA 
APPOINTMENTS 


Major-General S. A. Melville, O.B.E., the present Inspector-General, is to succeed 
Commandant-General H. B. Klopper, D.S.O., as Commandant-General on the latter’s 
retirement. 

Brigadier J. N. Biermann, C.B.E., is to become Army Chief of Staff in September, 
1958, in succession to Major-General Grobbelaar, D.S.O., who will become Inspector- 
General. 


FOREIGN 
ISRAEL 
New CHIEF OF STAFF 


It was announced on 26th January that Major-General Moshe Dayan had relinquished 


his appointment as Chief of Staff at his own request and had been succeeded by Major- 
General Chaim Laskov. 


JORDAN 
PROMOTIONS 


Major-General Habes Majali, Chief of the General Staff, Jordan Arab Army, has been 
promoted to Lieut.-General, and his assistant, Brigadier Sadek Elshara, to Major-General. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THE QUEEN 


Roya Visit.—H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester, Air Chief Commandant of the 
Women’s Royal Air Force, visited R.A.F. Hawkinge, Kent, on 18th February to attend 
the passing-out parade of the 44th intake of the W.R.A.F. Training Unit. Her Royal 
Highness was met on arrival by the Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Technical Training 
Command, Air Marshal Sir A. W. B. McDonald, the Air Officer Commanding, No, 22 
Group, Air Vice-Marshal R. Faville, the Director of the Women’s Royal Air Force, Air 
Commandant M. H. Barnett, and the Commanding Officer of the station, Group Officer 
J. L. A. Conan-Doyle. After luncheon in the Officers’ Mess, the Duchess took the salute, 
reviewed the parade, and presented the sash of merit to the outstanding cadet of the 
course. 


Arr AIDE-DE-Camp.—Group Captain H. E. Bufton, D.S.O., O.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C., 


has been appointed Air Aide-de-Camp to H.M. The Queen in succession to Air Commodore 
P. H. Dunn, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., with effect from 7th January. 





APPOINTMENTS 


Arr Ministry.—Air Commodore G. A. M. Knight, C.B.E., M.B., B.S., D.L.O., to be 
Deputy Director-General of Medical Services, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal 
(28th March, 1958). 

2nD ALLIED T.A.F.—Group Captain J. F. Dales, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., to be Principal 
Medical Officer, 2nd Allied Tactical Air Force, with the acting rank of Air Commod ore 
(10th February, 1958). 

PROMOTIONS 


Air Commodore E. N. Lowe, C.B., C.B.E., is granted the acting rank of Air Vice- 
Marshal (24th February, 1958); Air Commodore R. Scoggins, C.B.E., L.D.S.R.C.S., 
Q.H.D.S., is granted the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal (4th March, 1958). 


RETIREMENTS 


Air Marshal Sir George R. Beamish, K.C.B., C.B.E. (7th February, 1958) ; Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Donald Hardman, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.F.C. (29th January, 1958). 


PERSONNEL 
The Secretary of State for Air, the Rt. Hon. George Ward, M.P., in a written answer 


to a Parliamentary question on the subject of the progress made in improving station 
administration as a result of the Benson experiment, stated :— 


“‘ The general aim of the Benson experiment was to raise morale by simplifying 
and liberalising administration wherever possible without undermining discipline or 
efficiency. As a result of the experiment a number of improvements in station 
administration have been introduced. The number of parades has been greatly 
reduced. Regular morning station parades have been abolished and Colours are now 
hoisted by sections in rotation. Central pay parades have for the most part been 
replaced by an arrangement under which airmen are paid in their sections. Clothing 
parades have been almost eliminated ; airmen can normally obtain clothing from 
stores. 

“‘ Simpler procedures have been introduced for airmen arriving or leaving the 
station on posting. In most Commands it has proved possible to relieve airmen of the 
formality of booking in and out.. Apart from trainees, airmen over 18 who are allowed 
to live out no longer need to have a special pass. Simplified arrangements have also 
been made for airmen reporting sick. 
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‘“‘ When small parties of airmen travel on duty, subsistence allowances may be 
now issued instead of haversack rations. Drafting during weekends is avoided as far 
as possible. Airmen may now wear plain clothes in dining-halls if they are off duty. 
Much of the webbing equipment formerly issued to airmen has now been withdrawn. 
Except for recruits and boys, the marking of personal kit is now optional. 

‘‘ Families’ officers are now appointed at stations where there are married 
quarters or hirings and help airmen and their wives with the various problems arising 
from Service life.’’ 

THE AiR EsTIMATES 


The Secretary of State’s Memorandum to accompany the Air Estimates was published 
as a White Paper, Cmd. 373. In the subsequent debate the Minister made the following 
points. Less will be spent on R.A.F. aircraft in the coming financial year, but the saving 
will be partly offset by higher expenditure on armaments, ammunition, missiles, and 
weapons of all kinds. These will include the first production deliveries of the Firestreak 
and the Bloodhound. But in spite of the reduction on aircraft the deterrent would be 
built up with Victors and Vulcans. There would be a clear and continuing need for strike 
aircraft in overseas theatres. Replacements for the Canberra are being considered. As 
regards air transport the Air Ministry is in consultation with the War Office about the 
eventual successor to the Beverley. 


The Secretary of State referred in his speech to the tremendous contribution which the 
Air Training Corps and the R.A.F. sections of the Combined Cadet Force are making 
towards Regular recruiting. As to their training he announced a number of important 
improvements, including more flying and gliding for air cadets. A second full-time 
gliding centre will be opened and six week-end gliding schools will be added to the existing 
20. This should enable a further 800 cadets, in addition to the existing 1,600, to be trained 
each year up to the solo standard for the ‘‘ B”’ Certificate. 


TRAINING 


StaFF COLLEGE LECTURE Tour.—Air Vice-Marshal S. C. Elworthy, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
M.V.O., D.F.C., A.F.C., Commandant of the R.A.F. Staff College, Bracknell, and five 
members of the directing staff left the United Kingdom on 7th March for a two-week 
visit to the United States and Canada. Travelling by the U.S.A.F. Military Air Transport 
Service, the team lectured at the Air Command and Staff College of the U.S.A.F. at 
Maxwell, Alabama, and at the Royal Canadian Air Force Staff College, Toronto. 


NEw COLOURING FOR TRAINER AIRCRAFT.—Royal Air Force trainer aircraft, which 
since 1935 have carried distinctive yellow markings so that they may be readily distin- 
guished by other pilots, are now to have a more conspicuous colour scheme. Fluorescent 
orange paint is to replace the yellow hitherto used for the bands round the rear fuselage 
and wings. In addition the wing and tail-plane tips are to be finished in fluorescent 
orange. 

FLIGHTS 


OTTERS OVER THE PoLe.—On 6th January a de Havilland Otter piloted by Squadron 
Leader J. Lewis, A.F.C., leader of the R.A.F. detachment with the Transantarctic 
Expedition, became the first single-engined aircraft to fly across the Antarctic continent. 
The 1,250-mile crossing took 10 hours, 57 minutes. The last part of the flight was escorted 
by two U.S. naval Otters. The weather conditions for the flight were quite good although 
there was cloud over the South Pole plateau. After the news of the feat had reached the 
United Kingdom, Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir Dermot Boyle, Chief of the Air Staff, 
sent the following signal to Squadron Leader Lewis: ‘‘ The Air Council and I have read 
with great admiration of your historic flight over the South Pole from South Ice to Scott 
Base. We send you and your colleagues our warmest congratulations and good wishes.” 

MAPPING OF ADEN CoMPLETED.—Valiants and Canberras of Bomber Command, in 


co-operation with M.E.A.F. Canberras, have completed the aerial photography of the 
entire Aden Colony and Protectorate—some 112,000 square miles—for the Colonial Office 
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and the Directorate of Military Survey. Flown from R.A.F. Khormaksar, the photo- 
graphic sorties will bring up to date the existing maps of the area, which lack detail and 
incorporate errors of up to 10 miles. No ground aids were available and photography 
started from the coast, progressing inland on parallel courses. As the task got under way 
photographs taken on previous sorties were used as maps to start further parallel courses 
on the uncharted interior. Sorties could be flown only from September to April; sand 
haze and thick cloud prevented good photography during the remainder of the year. 


ORGANIZATION 


On the occasion of Exercise ‘“‘ Quickstep ”’ figures for Transport Command’s Beverleys 
and Comets were disclosed. The Beverley, in squadron service since March, 1956, had 
logged 15,433 hours’ flying up to 31st January this year; the Comets delivered in June, 
1956, had by the same date flown 8,767 hours. The present strength of the Command, 
given at the time of the exercise, is 24 Beverleys, 10 Comets, and 30 Hastings. Twenty 
Britannia 250s are on order. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RECEIPTS FROM BATTLE OF Britain ‘ AT Homes.’—Including £26,757 donated by the 
public at Royal Air Force stations opened to visitors on Battle of Britain ‘ At Home’ Day, 
1957, the 13 annual ‘ At Home’ Days held since 1945 have raised £200,000 which has been 
equally divided between the Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund and the Royal Air Forces 
Association. Records since 1946 show the R.A.F. to have been host to over 10,000,000 
visitors. Battle of Britain ‘ At Home’ Day this year will be Saturday, 2oth September. 


Girt To St. CLEMENT DANES.—In memory of its members who fell in the last war, 
No. 38 Group Old Comrades Association (Airborne Forces) is to present a silver chalice 
and paten to St. Clement Danes Church. The church, which was seriously damaged by 
bombs, is now being restored and will be re-dedicated as the Church of the Royal Air 
Force in the presence of H.M. The Queen on 19th October, 1958. 


GiFts TO HELICOPTER SQuaDRONS.—Air Marshal the Earl of Bandon, Commander- 


in-Chief Far East Air Force, has presented to the officers commanding Nos. 155 (Whirlwind) ° 


and 194 (Sycamore) Helicopter Squadrons silver replicas of their aircraft in recognition 
of their work in support of anti-terrorist operations in Malaya. No. 155 Squadron has an 
unprecendented achievement in lifting 50,000 troops and completing 15,000 operational 
flying hours between December, 1954, and March, 1958. No. 194 Squadron achieved 
20,000 operational hours flown between February, 1953, and February, 1958, including 
much casualty evacuation and rescue work. 


AUSTRALIA 


AIRFIELD PROGRAMME.—Government approval has been given for a works programme 
which includes the reconstruction or resurfacing of six Australian airfields for jet aircraft 
operations. The airfields at Alice Springs, in Central Australia, and at Learmonth, on 
Exmouth Gulf, will be reconstructed. The airstrips at Williamtown (N.S.W.), East Sale 
(Victoria), Pearce (Western Australia), and Amberley (Queensland) will be overlaid with 
bituminous concrete. 


The cost involved in the programme is estimated at £A3,000,000. When the work is 
completed Australia will have a strong chain of airfields from which modern jet aircraft 
can operate. This programme is the latest stage in the R.A.A.F. post-war development 
of a chain of strategic airfields throughout the Commonwealth. A 13,000-ft. strip is now 
being constructed at Darwin. In recent years extensive work has been completed at 
Manus and is under way at Townsville. Other developments in the post-war programme 
include the construction of an airfield at Cocos Island, in the Indian Ocean, and the 
present reconstruction of the R.A.F. base at Butterworth, in Malaya. 
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R.A.A.F. AntTARCTIC FLIGHT.—Following the extreme difficulties that R.A.A.F. 
pilots have experienced in locating ground parties in the snow, the two D.H. Beavers 
operating with the 1957-58 R.A.A.F. Antarctic Flight have been equipped with ‘ Sarah ’ 
receivers. All ground parties operating away from their home bases will be issued with 
‘Sarah ’ transmitters to assist pilots to locate them for aerial supply drops. 


CANADA 


AiR MATERIEL COMMAND.—Formerly Chief of Communications at R.C.A.F. Head- 
quarters in Ottawa, Air Commodore C. L. Annis has been appointed A.O.C. Air Materiel 
Command at Rockliffe, with the rank of Air Vice-Marshal. During the war he was captain 
of the first aircraft to attack a U-boat in North American waters and later served with 
the R.C.A.F. No. 6 Bomber Group in the United Kingdom. 


R.C.A.F. NaviGATor CoursE.—Fourteen officers of No. 10 Specialist Navigation 
Course of the Royal Canadian Air Force Central Navigation School at Winnipeg arrived 
in the U.K. on 12th March for a 15-day visit. They were to study the latest navigational 
and electronics developments in the Royal Air Force and its navigator training plans in 
the light of new aircraft and equipment likely to enter service by 1965. 


AIRCRAFT ORDER.—The Minister of National Defence, Mr. G. R. Pearkes, V.C., 
announced that the Government has ordered 10 medium transport aircraft of a new type. 
The aircraft, to be known as the Cosmopolitan, will be built by the Canadair Company of 
Montreal. It will be an all-Canadian version of the Convair liner airframe and will be 
fitted with new British turbo-prop Eland engines made by Napiers, Ltd. 


FOREIGN 
DENMARK 
EXCHANGE VISIT 


An exchange visit, one of several planned to take place this year, was carried out 
recently between No. 43 Squadron, R.A.F., Fighter Command, and No. 724 Squadron, 
Royal Danish Air Force. The stations concerned were the Danish base at Aalborg and 
the R.A.F. station at Leuchars, Fife. The object of these exchanges is to strengthen the 
liaison which already exists between R.A.F. and other N.A.T.O. air forces and to enable 
the visiting units to operate within the respective air defence systems. 


GERMANY 
DEATH OF DR. HEINKEL 


Dr. Ernst Heinkel, one of the most famous names in German aviation, died in hospital 
in Stuttgart on 30th January. He was 70. 


RUSSIA 
PETROL BRICKS 


According to reports from Moscow, scientists from the Fuel Institute of the Academy 
of Science have produced a new form of petrol fuel which can easily be transported in 
lorries, rail trucks, and normal cargo ships. They claim that the new product does not 
exhale dangerous explosive fumes and makes the contemporary transport tanker outdated. 
The fuel is produced in ordinary brick shape and is prepared and pressed in a specially 
designed apparatus. The liquid fuel becomes a solid mass after a chemical reaction which 
occurs during mixing with a particular type of plastic substance. Before use the bricks 
are treated in a regenerating plant which may be either a large affair or a small mobile 
one. The bricks are resistant to changes in temperature and to rain or snow, and they 
can be stored under water for a considerable period. It is understood that this new 
product is particularly suitable for transport on long undeveloped routes and where 
tanker storage is either impossible or impracticable. 
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SWITZERLAND 
PURCHASE OF HUNTERS 


The Military Committee of the Lower House of the Swiss Federal Parliament on 
21st January voted in favour of buying too British Hunter jet fighters. The Upper 
House approved of the purchase last December. 


UNITED STATES 


WITHDRAWAL FROM MANnston.—It has been agreed that the major United States 
Air Force operational and administrative units and personnel based at R.A.F. Manston 
are to be withdrawn by the middle of 1958. This is one of the planned changes in the size 
and disposition of U.S.A.F. in the United Kingdom which have recently been made. The 
Air Ministry is considering the future use of Manston. 


B-69 To SuccEED B-52.—The new supersonic bomber now in production will probably 
be designated by the U.S.A.F. as the B-69. It is to succeed the B-52 and will have a 
range of up to 6,000 miles. The new bomber’s role will be to approach the target at high 
altitude and with a speed of about twice that of sound. Near the target the bomber will 
increase speed to about three times that of sound and release an air-to-surface missile with 
a nuclear warhead which can be guided to the target. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Evidence in Camera. By Constance Babington Smith. (Chatto and Windus.) 18s. 


This book, which is described on the cover as “‘ The Story of Photographic Intelligence 
in World War II,”’ is a story in the sense that it contains the experiences and observations 
of a W.A.A..F. officer who was engaged for most of the war on the interpretation of air 
photographs, and particularly those concerned with enemy aircraft. It is by no means 
a text book on air reconnaissance or on photographic interpretation, but it gives an 
excellent overall picture of the value of photographic air reconnaissance in relation to the 
Intelligence organization in general, and it demonstrates the importance of full and 
accurate interpretation of air photographs, particularly in war. 

The book is most readable and should prove of great interest to all students of the 
conduct of air warfare in the second World War, since it deals with air reconnaissance 
and photographic interpretation in all the major aspects of that war ; strategic bombing, 
counter measures against guided missiles, maritime warfare, and combined operations. 
Not only are the relevant operations of the Allies dealt with, but some examination is 
attempted of the attitude and activities of the Germans in the field of air reconnaissance 
and photographic interpretation. 


There is no question that photographic reconnaissance and the skilful interpretation 
of its results became an indispensable, and indeed on many occasions a vital element in 
the success of air, sea, and land operations during the war. Some readers of this book 
might be tempted to imagine that many of the other older forms of Intelligence are 
likely to be rendered redundant as a result of the all-embracing nature and scope of air 
photography, or even of future developing forms of television transmission. The author 
of this book, although an enthusiast on her subject, is wise enough to bring out the fact 
that no particular element of the Intelligence organization is generally sufficient of 
itself. Many pieces of the jig-saw puzzle need to be found and properly placed before 
the picture can be viewed with confidence. 


The attitude of the German military authorities towards photographic interpretation, 
as recalled in this book, is of great interest. An American investigator who had access 
to German war records is quoted as stating that although they employed first-class cameras 
for air reconnaissance—as indeed one would imagine—and although their phogotraphs 
were generally of a high standard, they failed to get the best out of their photographs 
in the processes of interpretation. Their interpreters were apparently trained to work on 
single prints without stereoscopic examination, and they neglected the obviously necessary 
process of the study of comparative photographic covers. In a word, they relied largely 
on the mechanical quality of their cameras, and they neglected to subject the photographs 
they obtained at great cost in effort and life to the highest standards of intelligent 
appreciation and interpretation of the human mind. It is significant that in general 
they employed the non-commissioned ranks for the task. 


The British and Americans set far greater store on air reconnaissance and on the 
details of information and intelligence which air photographs might reveal if scientifically 
and intelligently handled. They benefited accordingly in the planning and execution 
of their operations in all elements. 

This is a story not only of enlightened intelligence methods, but also of skill, 
resourcefulness, fortitude, and great courage on the part of air crews, who for the most 
part operated on lone missions over great areas, deep in the enemy country, and in the 
face of fierce opposition. 


Three Steps to Victory. By Sir Robert Watson-Watt. (Odhams Press.) 30s. 


Three Steps to Victory opens as an autobiography of the author and describes in its 
early pages, in a style all his own, his early life and education north of the border, and 
his progress as a research worker on thunderstorm location. In the course of this 
research he developed the Cathode Ray Direction Finder. This first step to victory, 
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C.R.D.F., was used in 1942 in the form of a ship-borne installation called ‘ Huff-Duff ’ 
as a pointer for the fleet to high speed short duration transmissions from submarines, 
in addition to its more orthodox applications. 


As the story unfolds it becomes less and less an autobiography and more and more 
the biography of radar, written by the man who gave birth, only just in time, to the many 
and various radar systems which proved good and faithful servants of the three Services 
in the war. It is a story of fantastic development in the face of the most terrifying of all 
shortages, lack of time. 


The lack of time to develop perfect systems led Sir Robert to adopt a philosophy 
which he describes as “‘ the cult of the imperfect ’’—give them the third best to go on 
with, the second best comes too late, the best never comes. This remarkably practical 
philosophy made a major cortribution to victory. If we had forever been straining at 
perfection we should not have had, when war broke out, a chain of radar stations tied in 
to a complete fighter interception system, imperfect but none the less invaluable, which 
had been developed by the R.A.F. based on experiments which started at Biggin Hill. 


From these substantial roots grew a many-branched tree of radar systems. The 
author traces the growth of the branches of this radar tree, as a result of which night 
fighter aircraft equipped with A.I. and controlled from G.C.I. stations on the ground 
made a fnajor contribution to winning the night battle of Britain. Artillery directed by 
M.L. and using proximity fuse shells multiplied the effectiveness of anti-aircraft fire by an 
impressive factor and created havoc amongst flying bombs. Searchlights directed by 
S.L.C. helped guns and aircraft to harry the enemy. Coastal Command aircraft located 
submarines and surface craft by A.S.V. Ships equipped with many types of radar 
performed spectacular feats of shadowing and destroying enemy surface craft and 
submarines. The author gives a graphic description of the hunt which ended in the 
destruction of the Scharnhorst with a loss of 1,940 lives and summarizes the Atlantic 
battle thus :— ‘“What defeated the U-Boat was sea and air forces, with the right sort of 
radar and the right sort of ‘ Huff-Duff,’ operating in ways clarified (at least) by Operational 
Research, at the right time and in the right hands.” 


Bomber Command aircraft used Hzs, Oboe, Gee, and G.H. to locate targets and 
shower bombs where they could produce most effect, together with intricate and ingenious 
radar counter measures devised to confound and confuse the enemy and to protect our 
own bombers; ‘ Rebecca’ in the air and ‘ Eureka’ on the ground enabled personnel 
and supplies to be dropped accurately in enemy occupied territory dnd provided eyes in 
the dark for paratroopers and glider borne troops. 


The author has made extensive researches since the war and gives interesting pictures 
of the development, use, and misuse of radar in Allied and enemy countries, which serve 
to show the immense importance of producing and handling correctly a well developed 
operational system as distinct from a cleverly designed piece of apparatus. His description 
of the Pearl Harbour incident is particularly enlightening. He issues a warning that we 
shall have to remember from history the examples of human failure to make the best 
use of the tools of military electronics as we become enveloped by the intricacies of the 
guided missile era. 


Forty Years in the Wilderness. By H. St. J. Philby. (Robert Hale.) 30s. 
The Land of Midian. By H. St. J. Philby. (Benn.) 36s. 


Mr. Philby’s new book, Forty Years in the Wilderness, makes pleasant and 
interesting reading. It is not a continuous narrative as the title might suggest, but a 
series of essays on varying subjects. A chapter on Mr. Philby’s two months’ association 
with T. E. Lawrence in 1921 is followed by an account of the author’s experiences during 
the siege of Jidda by Ibn Saud in.1924. Thence we jump to 1930 and a description of 
Mr. Philby’s conversion and his initiation into the religion of Islam, followed by a 
chapter on life in the Muslim holy city of Mecca. 
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There is a pathetic nostalgia in much that the author writes about Saudi Arabia 
and the gradual physical decline and death of King Abdul Aziz. He remembers only 
too clearly the great days of the Wahhabi movement, the religous enthusiasm, the 
high moral standards, and the splendid leadership of Ibn Saud. Now a new generation 
has arisen which knows not Joseph, and the immense stream of wealth which has flowed 
from the new oilfields has undermined both morality in general and financial honesty 
in particular. Yet, as Mr. Philby has not failed to observe, in spite of the millions derived 
from oil royalties, little has been done for the Bedouin tribes, who are still without 
medical attention or education. In a sense, the most tragic aspect of the new era in 
Central Arabia is that ‘‘ the Arabs who not so long ago were inordinately proud of their 
ancient culture, their noble blood, their religion, have turned their backs on all these 
things ’’ in the conviction that western methods can assure to them all they want in 
the way of wealth, comfort, and self-indulgence. 

While, however, Mr. Philby is frank in deploring the extension of graft and corruption 
in once puritan Arabia, the general student of Middle East politics will derive little 
guidance from this book. For the author’s mind was made up 30 or more years ago. 
Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud could do no wrong, the Hashemite Kings of Iraq and Jordan were 
a sinister influence, and Britain could do no right. Such simple principles, whatever 
may be said for or against them, scarcely provide an adequate guide to the complexities 
of the Arab scene today. In any case, since the death of the great Ibn Saud, Mr. Philby 
sees no outstanding personality on the Middle Eastern stage. 

The author has always been a frank and unsparing critic and his frequent denuncia- 
tions of the corruption of the new Saudi regime provoked no little resentment. As 
Mr. Philby himself points out, the people of Saudi Arabia have benefited comparatively 
little by. the sudden enrichment of their country. A horde of Syrians, Lebanese, 
Palestinians, and Egyptians have been drawn by the new flow of wealth and have become 
the principal beneficiaries by it. Yet these profiteers have not become Saudi Arabians. 
The extraordinary amount of property purchased by them in other Middle Eastern 
countries shows that they regard the ‘ oil kingdom ’ as a country merely to be exploited 
to the greatest possible extent. 


Mr. Philby is an uncompromising enemy of imperialism, British in particular. In 
denouncing the corruption and financial chaos of the present Saudi kingdom, it has never 
occurred to him that the employment of a few foreign advisers might have reduced this 
confusion to order and set the country on the road of progress and development. 


The Land of Midian is an account of a visit by Mr. Philby to the Northern Hejez 
in 1950. He is a painstaking geographer and the book is packed with detailed geographic 
information. There are a few pleasant little descriptions but the book is unlikely to be of 
much interest to the general reader. 


A Civil War Artist at the Front. Edited by William Forrest Dawson. (Oxford 
University Press.) 40s. 


In these days of newspaper, cinem, and television correspondents armed with all the 
paraphernalia of modern photographi .ad electronic methods of capturing and recording 
vision and sound, it is quite refreshing to be reminded of the days when the war corre- 
spondent had to rely on paper, pencil, a fast horse, and his own skill to convey to the 
public news of happenings in the field. 


Edwin Forbes was one of the leading illustrators of the American Civil War period, 
and was employed by an illustrated paper to cover the Union forces. The value of his 
work was such that many of his etchings have found their way into the Library of 
Congress. Now William F. Dawson, a public information officer and war correspondent of 
the second World War, has collated 40 of Forbes’s etchings into a small volume and, 
based on the artist’s own memoirs and contemporary records, annotated and amplified 
his captions. The result is an interesting and artistic record depicting the day-by-day 
existence of the Union soldiers. 
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Tactics and weapons have changed out of all knowledge during the last 100 years but 
the life of the soldier in war is still one of long periods of boredom interrupted by intense 
periods of activity accompanied by great physical and mental strain. One is reminded of 
this in these illustrations of men whiling away their time in camp with card games and 
improvized musical instruments, ‘ brewing up,’ making shift in bivouacs and shelters, 
foot-slogging through mud, rain, and darkness, scrounging, and struggling under the 
burden of heavy loads and with bogged guns and vehicles. Altogether it is a vivid and 
pleasing reminder that in the long run it is the spirit of the soldier that wins battles. 


Kurds, Turks, and Arabs. By C. J. Edmonds. (Oxford University Press.) 42s. 


This book is the work of a political officer who was serving in Kurdistan between 
1919 and 1925 when the civil administration which had been set up after the war was 
finding its feet, and the future of the Mosul province was under discussion. It is two books 
inone. The author gives a detailed and fascinating account of the geography, history, and 
ethnography of the country, and with this he intertwines the delightful story of his own 
work. Thus we get an expert insight into the archaeology of the area and the genealogical 
history of the local tribes, while living with the devoted day-to-day work of a ‘ political,’ 
a type which we used to breed in numbers, an officer who had a lively appreciation of the 
area he worked in, of its inhabitants, their ways, and their languages. 


It was a time when civil officers were few and far between and had to govern by their 
wits, for forces were rarely there to back them. Occasionally military columns of varying 
efficiency were called out, and of some of these excursions the author gives us an 
exhilarating account, but for the most part it was personal skill and understanding which 
enabled a policy to be put into execution at all. 

Mr. Edmonds has a nose both for antiquities and for the atmosphere of tribal 
intrigue, and cleverly does he regale us with both. He will delight the expert and tickle 
the nostalgic memory of those who served near him, perhaps most those officers of the 
Royal Air Force who were then taking part in the first tremendous experiment of air 
control of a vast area. There is much praise of their work and of the experiment itself. 


Towards the end there are chapters, in places hilarious, about the arrival and work 


of the League of Nations Mosul Commission, and these should be read by those who | 


protest today that every international problem should be referred to U.N.O. Here is 
something now familiar but still instructive. 


It must have been a labour of love to produce this fine book and Mr. Edmonds 
deserves our thanks for it. 


Gorkha—The Story of the Gurkhas of Nepal. By Lieut.-General Sir Francis Tuker, 
K.C.LE., C.B., D.S.0., O.B.E. (Constable.) 45s. 


The distinguished author, himself an officer of a Gurkha regiment, has added scholarly 
research to his wide knowledge of, and sympathy with, Gurkhas to produce this 
authoritative work on the history of Nepal since the remarkable eruption which threw 
up the Gurkha dynasty in the middle of the 18th century. He vividly relates the rapid 
expansion, under the dynamic driving force of Prithwi Narain of Gorkha, which created 
the Nepal we knew for nearly 200 years, with its curious system of government by 
hereditary Prime Ministers while retaining a titular Head of State in the person of a 
puppet king, which so closely resembled the Shogunate of Japan. The relations of Nepal 
with ‘ John Company,’ and later with the British Raj, the war with the latter, and the 
emergence of the British Gurkha regiments of the old Indian Army are enthralling chapters 
of this fascinating story and the author does full justice to the great record of the Gurkha 
soldier in the service of the British Crown, in the Indian Mutiny, in many Frontier 
campaigns, and in two World Wars. 

The book ends with an illuminating account of the intrigues of the Indian-based 
Nepalese National Congress which led to the eclipse of the Ranas and ushered in the 
present uneasy period of political ferment. Sir Francis points out that, while this ferment 
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is at present mainly confined to the Nepal Valley, the geographical situation of the 
country makes it inevitable that India and China—the latter through Tibet—should now 
be contesting for the soul of Nepal. No good, but only harm, has come of the attempt to 
father foreign ideas of democracy over feudal Nepal, and there will be few to disagree with 
the author when he says that civilization will be the pcorer if democracy strips it of a 
generous and noble people. 


t 


The book is well produced, with interesting appendices and a number of really 
excellent photographs of typical Gurkha types and some of the breath-taking scenery of 
the beautiful mountain kingdom whose turbulent history is here so ably recounted. A 


‘must’ for all who have served with Gurkhas, this valuable book should appeal to a 
much wider public. 


The Greek and Macedonian Art of War. By F. E. Adcock. (University of California 
Press. London, Cambridge University Press.) 22s. 6d. 


We have here, in six lectures given on the Sather Foundation of the University of 
California by the former Professor of Ancient History at Cambridge, the urbane and 
mature reflections of one who has devoted a lifetime to Greek scholarship upon the war- 
like means available to the Greek states over the period 450 B.c. to 250 B.c., and the 
influence and limitations imposed by those means in war. Except by inference, modern 
readers know very little of the composition and organization of Greek armies. The 
proper inferences can be drawn only after a close acquaintance with Hellenistic social 
history and modern commentaries. It is too much for most people ; and the author has 
done us a service by supplying in a handy and agreeable form an introduction to the 
subject from which the curious may start further inquiry. 

He devotes two chapters to the hoplite phalanx, its limitations and its gradual 
relegation with the advent of mercenaries, light troops, and such ‘ specialist ’ arms as the 
peltasts and archers. He is able to tell us the range of the torsion catapult, introduced 
in the fourth century as siege-artillery complete with elaborate ‘ range-tables.’ He 
describes the use and uselessness of elephants in battle. He makes some illuminating 
observations on Greek cavalry : the Greeks had neither the stirrup, the solid saddle, nor 
the horseshoe. Alexander alone, almost, used cavalry for breaking the enemy in one 
cataclysmic charge and pursuing the fugitives inexorably for 50 miles. A battle like 
Gaugamela was a far cry from the almost domestic affair of phalanx against phalanx of 
the previous century, settled in an afternoon and deciding the war, most probably—so 
far as the Greeks allowed war to decide their conflicts. 


He is able to discuss the larger questions of naval warfare and the considerations of 
geography in the strategy of the greater wars, and to give substance to some of the real 
problems facing generals such as Demosthenes and Nicias. Military operations were not, 
as readers of Plutarch might suppose, merely a matter of opening up the chicken and 
seeing of what colour its lights were. But, he says, ‘‘ the clear and nimble minds of the 
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Greeks responded more readily to theoretical than to practical problems ”’ ; their highest 
achievements in the art of war were more often found “‘ in the triumph of mind over mind 
than in the triumph of mind over matter.” 


Edith Cavell. By A. A. Hoehling. (Cassell.) 15s. 


Mr. Hoehling recently wrote a book on the sinking of the Lusitania. He now revives 
another tragedy of 1915, the execution by a German firing squad of Nurse Edith Cavell, 
and in his search for something new on that tragic and stupid crime he makes certain 
suggestions which he does little to substantiate. The story itself is a simple one. 

Edith Cavell was brought up in an atmosphere of the strictest Victorian propriety 
and discipline. Her life from childhood was devoted completely to truth, duty, and 
selflessness. Having risen to a position of some authority in the still rather immature 
nursing world, she had become, by the beginning of the 1914 war, director of a nursing 
college at Brussels. She was then in her late forties. 

After the German occupation her college developed into a link in a chain of escape 
into Holland for Allied soldiers of all nationalities. She herself seems to have had little 
to do with the running or control of it. Judged by second World War standards the 
escape system was inefficient, and the Brussels link became notorious. Why the Germans 
did not crack down on it months earlier than they did is a question which has never been 
answered. When eventually the principals, including Miss Cavell, were arrested, she made 
a complete admission which implicated many of her colleagues, and herself went to 
martyrdom without raising a finger in her own defence. 

There is no mystery to be found here ; her behaviour was entirely consistent with the 
inflexible principles on which her somewhat joyless life had been led. She went to her 
death in an upright, noble, and unflinching manner. There seems to be no ground for the 
author to hint that the martyrdom was ‘ required ’ to bring America into the war or that 
the American Ambassador was slow in his efforts to save her. 

The nobility of Miss Cavell 2nd the stupidity of the Germans ; these are the essence 
of the story which Mr. Hoehling’s book has done nothing to adorn. 


NAVAL 
A Portrait of Lord Nelson. By Oliver Warner. (Chatto and Windus.) 30s. 


To the very many existing biographies of Nelson is added now, to mark the 2ooth 
anniversary of his birth, this new one by Mr. Warner. The author, who is a naval historian 
of note, has so to speak ‘ explored every avenue and turned every stone’ in his research 
on his subject and he writes with authority. It must be said that the few new facts 
which he has unearthed do not add materially to the already existing picture of the 
great admiral. 

When one thinks of Nelson biographically one’s mind reverts to Miss Oman and 
Captain Mahan as the two existing biographies which, in detail and in understanding, 
most nearly express the conception of Nelson as we hold him today. Both, perhaps, are 
over-long and Miss Oman’s was not quite as meticulously accurate as the purist would 
wish, yet both gave, indeed still give, the most satisfactory picture both of the man and 
his extraordinary career so far. 

Mr. Warner has gone one better. His book is not over-long nor over-burdened with 
detail. He has picked his way with real skill through the existing evidence of Nelson's 
life and achievements and has selected those parts which most truly reflect his hero. To 
these he has brought a skilful pen, weaving them into a portrait that reflects truly what 
we know of the man. And the result is an excellent and happy biography. 


73 North. By Dudley Pope. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson.) 21s. 


The Battle of the Barents Sea was one of the great surprises of the naval war. Put 
as briefly as possible, five British destroyers held off an attack on an Arctic convoy by an 
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enemy force consisting of a pocket-battleship, a heavy cruiser, and six destroyers until a 
squadron of two British cruisers could make contact. Not one merchant ship in the 
convoy was sunk, 


Such an action is obviously worth a book in which to tell the story, and in the hands 
of Mr. Pope the tale is remarkably well told. He has gone into tremendous detail in 
describing the action and has brought to the telling of it a genius for graphic writing which 
brings the Arctic scene vividly to light. An almost round by round description is given 
of this classic fight and a number of diagrams make clear the course of the battle as it 


developed. 


One could wish for many more books such as this. There is no attempt here to 
glamorize or to depart from the strict facts of the battle, yet the whole has the authentic 
nautical flavour that gives so much life and reality to the story. It is much to be 
recommended. 


The Hunters and the Hunted. By Jochen Brennecke. (Burke.) 2iIs. 


One does not need to read very far into Herr Brennecke’s book to discover its quality. 
In order to provide some sort of justification for the sinking of the Athenia on 3rd 
September, 1939, he quotes an example of the humanity shown to the survivors oi the 
merchant ship Royal Sceptre. ‘‘ That happened on the same day as the sinking of the 
Athenia,”’ he writes, ‘‘ the same day on which the world press, ignorant of what had really 
happened, chastised the Germans for their inhuman manner of waging war.’”’ The 
Royal Sceptre was actually sunk on 5th September, a fact not very difficult to verify even 
in Germany, for the official returns of British merchant ship casualties have been available 
for many years. 


There are far too many inaccuracies of this sort to make of this book any sort of reliable 
record of the U-boat war. Individual claims of the U-boat captains have been magnified 
beyond recognition and no apparent attempt has been made to reconcile them with the 
known facts. It may well be that these are the claims actually made during the war ; 
if so it would have been wiser to check them in the light of published facts today. 


Yet the book is interesting for the light it throws, from the German angle, on this 
savage underwater war. It is graphically written, perhaps too graphically for some 
readers, and if it lacks objectivity from this treatment, it gains in thrill and speed. Yet 
over it all there lies more than a suspicion of propaganda, at times even of wistfulness for 
the departed glamour of the great U-boat campaign. Those who played a part in that 
battle will know how false that glamour is, even in a retrospect such as this. 


ARMY 


The Sidi Rezeg Battles—1941. By J. A. I. Agar-Hamilton and L. C, F. Turner. 
(Oxford University Press.) 52s. 6d. 


This volume has been compiled under the aegis of the War Histories Section of the 
South African Government. The authors have had full access to official documents and 
have drawn their material freely from a great variety of sources—official and unofficial— 
including enemy sources. It is concerned with “‘ the great desert offensive of November, 
1941, placing against this larger picture the operations of 1st South African Infantry 
Division,” 


When in July, 1941, General Auchinleck touk over command in the Middle East from 
General Wavell he was under continuous pressure from Whitehall to stage an offensive 
for the recapture of Cyrenaica—operation ‘‘ Crusader.”” This pressure was prompted by 
the urgent need to take advantage of Germany’s pre-occupation with the invasion of 
Russia, a pre-occupation which might well have been short-lived had it resulted as many 
opined in the collapse of Russia before the winter, On the other hand Auchinleck 
pressed for time in which to build up his strength, particularly in armour. Eventually, 
on 18th November, Eighth Army, under their recently appointed commander, General 
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Cunningham, launched an offensive. On the same day Rommel, supremely confident and 
disregarding Intelligence reports concerning a British offensive, advanced to capture and 
destroy the isolated British-Australian garrison of Tobruk. The ensuing battle, which 
lasted until 7th December, provided a series of hard-fought engagements in which the 
future role of British armour in desert warfare was hammered out on the anvil of bitter 
experience. In the end it was British, or rather Commonwealth, ‘ guts’ and refusal to 
give in rather than tactical skill which forced Rommel to admit defeat. In the authors’ 
words, “‘ untrained British tank units continued to career light-heartedly about Cyrenaica 
in November and December, 1941, making gallant charges against anti-tank screens and 
built-in positions, disdaining the assistance of artillery, and looking with aristocratic 
distaste on intrusion into the tangled affairs of the infantry. There was little to show 
that any lessons had been learned from practical esperience of battle in the Desert.” 

These are blunt words, and no doubt many will be found to criticize them, but there 
can be no-doubt left in the reader’s mind by the authors’ critical analysis of the fighting 
that on the enemy’s side the necessity for tactical training and the co-operation of all 
arms was far better understood and practised than was the case in Eighth Army. 


Concerning the commanders on both sides the authors have much of interest to 
record. The picture of Rommel as the calm, calculating leader becomes somewhat blurred 
when.one finds him time and again underrating his opponents, placing himself forward in 
the fighting line without adequate means of information or communication with which to 
control the battle, and finally bitterly and angrily blaming his Italian allies for his defeat. 
On the other hand General Auchinleck’s firm determination, selfless character, and 
courage in replacing his Army Commander at a time of crisis in the middle of the battle 
are well brought out. 


The failure of Brigadier Pienaar’s 1st South African Brigade to go to the aid of the 
New Zealand Division in the second battle of Sidi Rezeg is covered with scrupulous 
impartiality. There is an interesting chapter on diversionary raids designed to interrupt 
Rommel’s life. The authors might possibly have devoted a little more space in this large 
volume of 500 pages to deal with the part played by the air forces on both sides, but apart 
from this mild criticism one can only find praise for the manner in which they have 
recorded and analyzed one of the most interesting and revealing episodes of the war in 
the Desert. 


Soldiers of the States. By William H. Riker. (Public Affairs Press, Washington.) 
$3.25. 

The concept of a national militia, a citizenry prepared at the call of emergency to 
beat its ploughshares into swords and its reaping hooks into spears, has always been 
cherished by the two English-speaking peoples. The Saxon fyrd, once it had been taken 
over, disciplined, and given central control by the Normans—with no loopholes for 
evading service—proved a sufficiently useful body for the type of war it was called upon 
to fight. Thus a favourable precedent was created. 

The early militia of the North American Colonies, however, was a far less reliable 
organization. It is true that under the farmer-warrior Benjamin Church it performed 
extremely valuable service during ‘ Queen Anne’s War,’ in the seizure of Port Royal; as 
it did under Peperell in 1745 in the capture of Louisbourg. But so half-hearted was its 
response to the call for help in guarding the frontier throughout the French-Indian Wars 
and the Pontiac rebellion that the few British redcoats primarily charged with the duty 
had to be supplemented by the enlistment of what was virtually a Foreign Legion—the 
62nd (subsequently 60th) Royal Americans. 

Throughout the War of Independence Washington was far more apt to rely on the 
Continental Line than on militia formations with a distressing tendency to claim discharge 
under their contract of engagement just when their services were most urgently required. 

In the Constitution-framing which followed independence, the whole idea of a national 
militia was bedevilled by the ambivalence af its allegiance to its peripheral State govern- 
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ment and to the Federal Government in Washington. What was wanted was central 
control, with that devolution of authority such as Luard practised in the British colonial 
possessions in the days before it became fashionable to apologize for possessing them. As 
it was, for a time the militia, for all practical purposes, virtually ceased to exist. Its 
revival, primarily as a strike-breaking police force, was followed by a steady increase in its 
purely military quality as the National Guard. This was gained, however, at the price 
of progressively greater control from the seat of government. In effect, autonomy had 
to be traded for the requisite financial support only to be forthcoming from Washington. 


In his study of the problem of dual control and its manifold defects William H. Riker 
has given us a thoughtful analysis of a question of the gravest moment to all those concerned 
with the organization of those reserve forces essential to the preservation of national 
security. 


Bugle and Kukri. By Colonel B. R. Mullaly. (W. Blackwood and Sons, Ltd.) 73s. 


This is the story of The roth Princess Mary’s Own Gurkha Rifles from 1890 to 1952. 
The roth, unlike any other Gurkha unit, was formed as The 1oth Madras Infantry, 
resuscitated for service in Burma with other ranks from the Kubo Valley Police Battalion 
who consisted mainly of volunteers from Gurkha regiments on the Bengal establishment. 
It was decided that the Regiment should be recruited in Eastern Napal, as it still is. In 
1901, the title was changed to The 1oth Gurkha Rifles. A second battalion was raised in 
1902 which, three years later, became the 7th Gurkha Rifles, and it was not until 1908 
that the existing 2nd Battalion was formed. 


The 1st Battalion saw a good deal of service in Burma from 1891 until 1915, and in 
July, 1916, left for Mesopotamia. Having distinguished itself at the battle of Sharquat 
in 1918, the Battalion remained to play a notable part in the suppression of the Arab 
rebellion of 1920-1921 before returning to India. Meanwhile the 2nd Battalion had taken 
part in the defence of the Suez Canal in 1915, and afterwards fought with great gallantry 
in the abortive attack on Sari Bair in August. Withdrawn in December, the Battalion 
served for a few months in Egypt and Mesopotamia before returning to India in July, 1916. 


In the second World War the 1st Battalion disembarked at Rangoon on 3rd March, 
1942, to begin the remarkable feat of fighting its way twice throughout the length of Burma. 
At the end of the long, exhausting retreat it marched into India in rags but as a battalion, 
with every man in possession of his arms and equipment. During the next two and a half 
years, in the bitter fighting to stem the Japanese invasion, and in the subsequent victorious 
offensive, the Battalion acquitted itself magnificently. 


After varied employment in Iraq, Syria, and Persia, the 2nd Battalion arrived in 
Italy in August, 1944, and earned much distinction while serving in the 43rd Gurkha 
Lorried Brigade, which was recognized as second to none among the fine formations in the 
country. The 3rd and 4th Battalions fought in Burma, from 1942 and 1943 respectively, 
to the end of the war and lived up to the high standard set by the Regular battalions. 
The narrative ends with a description of the Regiment’s services during the aftermath of 
the war and in Malaya. 


The author has succeeded in producing an inspiring record of the fighting spirit and 
efficiency of the 1oth. The narrative is clear and well arranged, with adequate reference 
to the major events forming the background to the Regiment’s services. Individual acts 
of gallantry are mentioned and the fine leadership of the Gurkha officers and non- 
commissioned officers is stressed, One chapter is devoted to the men and their country 
and a number of interesting anecdotes is included. The volume is very well produced, 
illustrated, and provided with 21 good sketch maps. In addition to the usual appendices 
there is a brief history of the roth Madras Infantry, 1756-1887, and another on regimental 
traditions and customs. 
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The King’s Own, The Story of a Royal Regiment, Volume III, 1914-1950. By 

Colonel J. M. Cowper, late W.R.A.C. (Gale and Polden.) 30s. 

This is the history of one of the oldest regiments of the infantry of the line. The 
narrative is divided into three parts, two devoted to the World Wars and the third to the 
*‘ years between.’ 

The 1st Battalion served throughout the War of 1914-1918 in France, and the 
2nd Battalion in France and Macedonia. Three Territorial battalions and three service 
battalions fought in France. Another service battalion was in France and Macedonia, 
and one, the 6th, went to Gallipoli and Mesopotamia with the 13th Division. The part 
dealing with this period includes much useful information about the development of trench 
warfare and weapons, the tactics employed, and the equipment of the individual soldier. 


The part devoted to the ‘ years between ’ describes the Regiment’s activities at home 
and abroad. During this period the 4th (Territorial) Battalion was converted to an 
anti-tank unit. The outbreak of the second World War found both Regular battalions 
abroad and the Regiment was represented in France in 1940 by the 5th Battalion—later 
converted to armour—and by four pioneer battalions (6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th). The 
1st Battalion moved by air from India in April, 1941, to Iraq where it took part in the 
defence of Habbaniya and the capture of Falluja. After suffering heavy casualties in the 
Western Desert in 1942, and at Leros, the Battalion absorbed the 8th Battalion and 
fought again in Italy during 1944-1945. The 2nd Battalion served in the Syrian campaign 
and afterwards in Tobruk and the breakout from the fortress. In the spring of 1942 it 
moved to Ceylon and thence to Burma as ‘ Chindits’ in the 1944 campaign. The 8th 
Battalion formed part of the garrison of Malta in 1941-1942. 

The volume is well produced and is provided with illustrations and 17 clear sketch- 
maps, the usual appendices, and a very full index. It has obviously been very carefully 
prepared and goes into great detail. But the clarity of the narrative suffers to some extent 
owing to its arrangement in chronological order by campaigns and battles instead of by 
units. The history of the battalions transferred to the R.A.C. and R.A. is also included. 


The History of the Ist King George V’s Own Gurkha Rifles (The Malaun 
Regiment) : Volume II : 1920-1947. By Brigadier E. V. R. Bellers. (Gale and 
Polden.) 21s. 

The first volume of the history of this distinguished corps covered a period of more 
than 100 years from its formation at Malaun in 1815 from remnants of the Gurkha army 
which capitulated there to the end of the first World War. The present volume continues 
the story through the inter-war years and the second World War to the transfer of power 
in India and its present status as an Indianized Gurkha Regiment. 

The last war began in misfortune for the Regiment when its 2nd Battalion took part 
in the disastrous campaign in Malaya and suffered subsequent captivity. It fought 
throughout with the utmost gallantry, and Volume I of the official History of the War 
Against Japan amply endorses the author’s remark that the mistakes and muddies were 
not on the battalion level. The description of the ordeal of the Gurkha ranks at the hands 
of the Japanese and the despicable so-called Indian National Army is moving in its dignity 
and restraint, and proves once again how regimental tradition and pride of race will 
sustain men in the hour of trial. An interesting appendix tells the stories of some of those 
who escaped and continued to fight behind the enemy lines. 

After serving in the Middle East and North Africa, the 1st Battalion was in the final 
operations for the reconquest of Burma and later went to Indo-China. The 3rd and 4th 
Battalions were at first employed on the North-west frontier of India and later distin- 
guished themselves in Burma, the 3rd being in the thick of the fighting at Imphal, in the 
Irrawaddy battles, and in the advance towards Rangoon, while the 4th was in Arakan and 
afterwards on the central front. It is a pity that the fortune of war prevented the 
5th Battalion, raised to replace the 2nd, from avenging its predecessor in battle against 
the Japanese. , 
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This is a fine story of a great regiment, indomitable in disaster as in victory, and the 
book is well written and well produced, with adequate appendices, good illustrations, and 
a series of interesting maps produced by two officers of the regiment. The last illustration 
is a delightful study of a young Gurkha soldier which epitomizes the spirit of the book. 


AIR 


Australia in the War of 1939-45. Air War Against Japan. By George Odgers. 
(Australian War Memorial, Canberra.) 25s. 


When war came in 1939 the Royal Australian Air Force had reached a critical stage 
of devclopment. It immediately began to recruit and expand its personnel side whilst 
waiting for the supply of suitable aircraft, which could not then be produced locally, in 
sufficient quantities. The official Australian historians have thus been faced with the 
problem of telling the story, not only of personnel which served in nearly every theatre 
under the R.A.F., but of the later emergence of their own Air Ferce in a full operational 
role. 


The volume under review deals with the latter subject and concerns itself primarily 
with the war in the Far East, since it was in the South West Pacific area, between 1943 and 
1945, that an integrated force of 31 or more R.A.A.F. squadrons was deployed under its 
own commander as part of the Allied air forces. 


The Pacific was an ‘ American War,’ and the story of the various campaigns, if not 
well known here, has been told in several American publications. Anyone wishing to get 
the best out of Mr. Odger’s book should study these first to get the wider picture. His 
volume opens in the spring of 1943, by which time Halsey with the New Zealanders under 
his command was engaged in the Solomons, and the. Australians, having thrown back the 
Japanese thrust for Port Moresby, had advanced to the Buna area in Papua. The plan, 
then, was to break through the Bismarck barrier and to capture or isolate the main 
Japanese base at Rabaul. To achieve this object the naval forces and to some extent the 
air forces, were used alternatively to further Halsey’s thrust towards Bougainville and 
MacArthur’s operations into New Guinea. 


Early in 1944 the Allies had successfully completed this phase of their operations and 
about 80,000 Japanese had been left behind in Rabaul, ‘ to rot on the vine.’ By this time 
the Australian contribution to the Allied air forces had reached the total of 45 squadrons 
and the need of an ‘ air task force’ was met later in the year by the formation of the 
‘ st Tactical Air Force.’ 


Though special chapters are allotted to the work of the R.A.A.F. based on Darwin, 
in the anti-submarine campaign, in Burma, and in the Bougainville operations, the main 
portion of the book is devoted to MacArthur’s campaign along the northern coast of New 
Guinea. The air side of the battles for Hollandia and Aitape are fully described and from 
here we hop with less detail to the landings at Wakde, Biak, Noenfoor, and Morotai, from 
where it was possible to plan the return to the Philippines. The tactics employed by 
MacArthur during this advance may have saved casualties but they left many Japanese 
garrisons isolated and cut off, and required quite large Allied air and ground forces to 
protect the various areas which had been occupied. 


For the assault on the Philippines MacArthur decided to employ nothing but American 
forces, and to make these available the Australians were detailed to take over this garrison 
duty. In clearing up the various pockets of Japanese resistance, heavy fighting resulted, 
but by the end of 1944 even the R.A.A.F. were left far behind the main battle front. 
Finally, as a sad end to so much gallant fighting, the Australian main thrust was deflected 
to Borneo in another mopping-up operation. It is little wonder that their spirits wilted 
under such treatment and that dissatisfaction showed itself at what the pilots considered 
a waste of effort. 


The story is told in narrative form, on the lines used by Dr. Bean for the Australian 
histories of the Great War. Such methods scarcely lend themselves to describing a modern 
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war of movement based on close inter-Service co-operation, and at times excessive detail 
clogs the tale. It is a pity that more space has not been devoted to the higher issues 
involved and to describing the methods by which so much success was achieved, for there 
can be little doubt that MacArthur’s handling of these combined task forces taught us much. 


A History of the United States Air Force, 1907-1957. Edited by Alfred Goldberg. 

(Van Nostrand.) 

The full implications of air power were only beginning to be appreciated towards the 
end of the first World War and we in this country must be thankful that its significance 
was not lost on men like Field-Marshal Smuts and the late Lord Trenchard. Yet even 
while the revelation of air power swept aside the curtains of indifference and popular 
misconception, its later advocates committed that characteristic error of human judgment 
—exaggeration. 

In this, the history of the most powerful military force there has ever been, the 
familiar see-saw of understatement and exaggeration of claims makes itself felt. It is 
regrettable that most history is written from a national or partisan approach. This is 
especially unfortunate in the case of military history, where such an approach deprives it 
of so much of its value with regard to lessons for the future. 


‘Here is the history of a nation’s air power written entirely in isolation of the histories 
of the air forces from which the concepts of air power were evolved, that is the British, 
the German, and the French air forces. There is so little mention of the policy and action 
of the Air Corps in 1917 and 1918 that the rise of the American air forces seems almost 
fortuitous at this point. Nor is there any reference to the Smuts Committee Report and 
the formation of the Royal Air Force, with the profound effect these had on the growth 
of the air forces in all countries. 

The form of the book is also interesting because it follows the general trend and tends 
to highlight the obvious. Thus the first three decades form a narrative in diminuendo, 
while the second World War and the post-war events are written up very thoroughly. 
This is not so very surprising because from 1939 air power could be said to have come of 
age and the way seemed open to justify all the claims made for it. That, at least, is how 
many Americans ultimately came to view it. The immense weapon development initiated 
by the second World War has, however, brought air power to the brink of yet another 
distinctive, and possibly fateful, phase of development. 

The value of this volume for the student is considerable. Its emphasis throughout is 
on administration and logistics rather than operational achievement. There isa tendency, 
in consequence, to pack the text with facts, figures, and personalities to the detriment of 
readibility and the analysis of the impact of air power in the last five decades. The period 
of the Berlin air lift and the Korean War is extensively dealt with, and the text here is 
also severely factual but is of great interest in respect of modern trends. 


Also of unquestionable value is the large bibliography appended. It is a list which, 
though exclusively American, might provide an antidote to those few evident blemishes 
in this otherwise handsome, lavishly illustrated, and useful volume. 


They Fought for the Sky. By Quentin Reynolds. (Cassell.) 21s. 


Here is an inspiring account of the war in the air as fought between 1914 and 1918. 
Young airmen who fail to read this book through regarding these years much as a soldier 
would regard the pre-gunpowder age will lose much. The fighting aircraft was born with 
the first which could fire a machine gun through its propeller. This was in 1915, and it is 
possible that the span of one man’s life may see the beginning and the end of manned 
armed aircraft. Every detail of its history is therefore interesting. The advances in 
both theory and technique which marked the years 1914 to 1918 were probably unparalleled 
at any other period of air history. Mr. Reynolds has told the tale cleverly, highlighting 
the great pilots of the time, British, French, American, and German, but never losing the 
thread of development in a new type of warfare. The book is thorough, easy to read, and 
is beautifully illustrated. 
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SOLDIERS OF THE STATES. By William H. Riker. (Public Affairs Press, Washington D.C., 
1958.) $3.25c. Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


A Civit War ARTIST AT THE Front. Edited by W. F. Dawson. (Oxford University 
Press, 1958.) 42s. Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


KINGDOM OF Saints. By Ray B. West. (Jonathan Cape, 1958.) 30s. 
RECQLLECTIONS OF A RoGuE. By Samuel Chamberlain. (Museum Press, 1957.) 35s. 
Don’t Go NEAR THE WATER. By William Brinkley. (Jonathan Cape, 1957.) 16s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE Soviet SECRET Potice. Edited by S. Wolin and R. M. Slusser. (Methuen, 1957.) 
42s. 


CoRAL SEA CALLING. By Ion L. Idries. (Angus and Robertson, 1958.) 16s. Presented 
by the publishers. 


CORONATION EVEREST. By James Morris. (Faber and Faber, 1958.) 16s. 
BrITISH TRANSPORT Po.ticy. By J. R. Sargent. (Oxford University Press, 1958.) 15s. 


THE SourRcEs OF INVENTION. By J. Jewkes, D. Sawers, and R. Stillerman. (Macmillan, 
1958.) 31s. 6d. 


THE SEA IS FOR SAILING. By Peter Pye. (Rupert Hart-Davis, 1957.) 16s. 

Tue Lonc Ficut. By D. A. Rayner. (Collins, 1958.) 13s. 6d. 

HAZARDS OF THE DEEP. By Captain Stanley Rogers. (W. H. Allen, 1958.) 18s. 

DISASTER AT SEA. By Otto Mielke. (Souvenir Press, 1958.) 18s. 

THE AMATEUR ASTRONOMER. By Patrick Moore. (Lutterworth, 1957.) 25s. 

THE COMPLETE PLAIN Worps. By Sir Ernest Gowers. (H.M.S.O., 1957.) 7s. 6d. 

How To BECOME A SUCCESSFUL MANAGER. By Harold Whitehead. (Allen and Unwin, 
1957-) 158. 

THE NATURE OF MANAGEMENT. By Sir Charles Renold, J.P. (British Institute of 
Management, 1949.) 2s. 6d. 


PRESS ON REGARDLESS. By Ellen Whate. (Hammond and Hammond, 1958.) 15s. 
Presented by the publishers. 








RECOMMENDED ARTICLES 


NAVAL 
Do 600 SUBMARINES MATTER? ... ao ..» The Economist, 18th January, 1958. 
Wuy Don’t WE LEARN FROM History ? ... Naval Review, January, 1958. 
MIssILE Navy ee bee - ie ... United States Naval Institute Pro- 
ceedings, February, 1958. 
ARMY 
THE FUTURE OF ARMOUR . “ i .» R.A.C. Journal, January, 1958. 
DEVELOPMENTS IN AMERICAN AnMouR — .» R.A.C. Journal, January, 1958. 
“BRIGADE Groups” oR ‘“‘NEW Mover R.A.C. Journal, January, 1958. 
DIVISIONS ”’ 
THE ARMY OF THE FuTuRE, I anp II ... Military Review, December, 1957, 
and January, 1958. 
PENTOMIC INFANTRY DIVISION IN COMBAT ... Military Review, January, 1958. 
ADMINISTRATION IN THE PENTOMIC INFANTRY 
DIVISION Military Review, January, 1958. 
BACK TO A LONG SERVICE PROFESSION AL REGULAR 
ARMY Army Quarterly, April, 1958. 
MISSILES 
STRATEGIC AND TACTICAL ... re vg ... Ihe Economist, 11th January, 1958. 
BEWARE THE MAGINOT MISSILEs ! Li ... Aeronautics, February, 1958. 
TECHNICAL PROBLEMS IN A MISSILE STRATEGY... Aeronautics, February, 1958. 
Is SCIENCE THE ENEMY? ... ‘ag is ... Aeronautics, March, 1958. 
MORALE IN A MISSILE FORCE dd - ... Aeronautics, March, 1958. 
MISSILE SANITY es - ... The Economist, 1st March, 1958. 
MISSILES AND THE WESTERN ALLIANCE... ... Foreign Affairs, April, 1958. 
FOREIGN FORCES 
SOVIET VIEWS ON LIMITED Wak... fea ... Military Review, December, 1957. 
THE SoviET ARMY LOGISTICAL SYSTEM... ... Military Review, January, 1958. 
GERMANY-s§ NEW SOLDIERS oid Sh ... The Economist, 1st March, 1958. 
SEA PowER Ny SOVIET STRATEGY — ... United States Naval Institute Pro- 
ceedings, February, 1958. 
CURRENT AFFAIRS 
IMPERIALISM AND COLONIALISM ... sas ... Quarterly Review, January, 1958. 
PAN-ARAB CHALLENGE TO ANKARA wie ... The Economist, 1st February, 1958. 
ARABS BETWEEN Two UNIONS ... a ... Ihe Economist, 1st March, 1958. 
First THOUGHTS ON AN ARAB UNION ... ... The Economist, 15th March, 1958. 
FRANCE’S FRUSTRATED ARMY e2 *. ... The Economist, 22nd February, 1958. 
AGAINST THE TIDE . i had fx; ... The Times, 6th March, 1958. 
MEDITERRANEAN Hourc.ass ‘ae oan ... ~The Economist, 8th March, 1958. 
OTHER SIDE OF THE SUMMIT nit 196 . ‘The Economist, 8th February, 1958. 
RAPACKI PLAN cue we Be ... The Economist, 22nd February, 1958. 
A GUIDE TO DISENGAGEMENT “— a ... Ihe Times, 19th March, 1958. 
THE ILLUSION OF DISENGAGEMENT ri ... Foreign Affairs, April, 1958. 
ANGLO-AMERICAN SHIBBOLETHS ... Bes ... Foreign Affairs, April, 1958. 


ALL THE ABOVE MAY BE SEEN IN THE LIBRARY 


Folders of cuttings on the following subjects have been placed in the Reading Room : 
Defence White Paper, 1958; Disengagement; Algeria-Tunis; Arab Amalgamations ; 
Egypt; Discussions on Nuclear War. 











ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SEVENTH 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


On TUESDAY, IITH MARCH, 1958, at 3 p.m. 
ADMIRAL SIR GEOFFREY N. OLIVER, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O., presiding 


THE SECRETARY (LiEuT.-CotoneL P. S. M. WiLkinson) read the notice 
convening the meeting. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1957 


The Council have the honour to present their Annual Report for the year 1957. 
COUNCIL 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Admiral of the Fleet The Earl of Cork and Orrery, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., was 
re-elected a Vice-President. 


ELECTED MEMBERS 


_. The following Members were re-elected at the Anniversary Meeting held on 
12th March, 1957 :— 


Admiral Sir Henry Moore, G.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O. 

Admiral Sir Geoffrey Oliver, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O. 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Leslie Hollinghurst, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.F.C. 
Group Captain Sir Archibald Hope, Bart., O.B.E., D.F.C., R.Aux.A.F. 


The following elections were made to vacancies on the Council :— 
General Sir Hugh C. Stockwell, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O. 
Brigadier H. P. Crosland, C.B., C.B.E., M.C., T.D., D.L. 


REPRESENTATIVE MEMBERS 


Lieut.-General Sir Gerald Lathbury, K.C.B., D.S.0., M.B.E., accepted the 
invitation of the Council to serve as the War Office Representative. 


Ex OFFICIO MEMBERS 
The following accepted the invitation of the Council to. become an ex officio 
Member of the Council on taking up the appointment shown :— 

Vice-Admiral Sir Geoffrey Barnard, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., President of 
the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 

Major-General J. H. N. Poett, C.B., D.S.O., Commandant of the Staff 
College, Camberley. 

Air Vice-Marshal S. C. Elworthy, C.B.E., D.S.0., M.V.O., D.F.C., A.F.C., 
Commandant of the R.A.F. Staff College, Bracknell. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The total number of members on the roll at the end of 1957 was 6,230 compared 
with 6,269 in 1956. During the year 210 members joined the Institution compared 
with 286 in 1956. The following shows the figures for the past seven years :— 
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Joined Re- Deceased Struck 
Year Annual Life Total signed Annual Life off Total 
1957 ... oc: 43 210 138 51 30 30 249 
1956... . 222 64 286 120 43 25 20 208 
1955... . 239 48 287 142 56 35 22 255 
1954 ... skal Te 43 242 192 48 29 34 303 
1953... oo 57 247 184 34 42 18 278 
1952 ... on ee 53 250 206 56 21 26 309 
1951 ... ante 56 280 125 49 35 24 233 

The details of members joining during the year are as follows :— 

Regular Army ... ae ean <s sate obs << wa 

Royal Air Force ane om as sie ad ses 30 

Royal Navy _... al bes re; au ash vii 15 

Canadian Forces ve des wn via tee wel 13 

Territorial Army bie a eas on exe se 11 

Indian Forces 4 

Royal Marines ... 3 

Pakistani Forces 2 

Australian Forces 2 

South African Forces ... 2 

Ceylon Forces .. . 2 

Rhodesia & Nyasaland Forces 1 

Women’s Royal Air Force 1 

Civilian .. 2 


bo 
— 
Oo 


COVENANTED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


At the end of 1957 there were 1,297 annual covenanted subscriptions compared 
with 1,291 in 1956 ; and 201 covenanted life subscriptions compared with 210 in 1956. 


During 1957, 36 annual covenants out of a total number of 47 were renewed on 
expiry and 33 life covenants completed the seven-year period. 
FINANCE 


The excess of expenditure over income is £1,446 19s. 2d. compared with a 
similar excess in 1956 of £485 4s. 5d. 


Comparisons of the principal items of Receipts and Expenditure are shown 
below :— 


RECEIPTS 
1957 1956 
i a @ ‘ &¢ 
Annual Subscriptions... ’ 5,714 18 9 5,756 10 4 
Life Subscriptions (amount brought to credit)... 2,269 10 0 2,237 8 0 
Museum ... ile om ae bes .. 962916 6 3,581 17 6 
Journal Sales - sa = a . 20 4 6 Ow 8 
Journal Advertisements ... we - Hn © tee € 8 
Sales of Catalogues and Pamphlets ee “on 56 4 7 7017 7 
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ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION 








1956 
£ £ , @: £ s. d 
ACCUMULATED Funp— 
Excess of Assets over Liabilities 
at 3lst December, 1956... “i = —.4e0n6e § 7 
Less : Depreciation of Investments since 
3Slst December, 1956 ote ca ... 2,009 19 7 
40,006 6 0 
Less : Revenue Account— 
Deficit per annexed account ae - 144619 2 
42,316 —————— 8 559_-«6:«410 
452 Museum EXHIBITS PURCHASE FUND ... oe - 550 11 10 
5,119 LEASEHOLD REDEMPTION FuND ne iis me 5,185 7 6 
15,944 LiFe SUBSCRIPTION FuND ‘nd a Sot on 14,473 19 7 
1,555 DISCRETIONARY FUND ... a ES oa - 1,546 10 11 
729 SvuBSCRIPTIONS PAID IN ADVANCE abs ane ans 895 16 0 
2,749 CREDITORS... - =e — Be oc! seh 2,702 17 2 
— MAINTENANCE RESERVE... Lis ae _ sie 650 0 0O 
Joun A. Loncmore, Brigadier, Chairman, Finance Committee. 
P. S. M. Wirxinson, Lieut.-Colonel, Secretary. 
£68,864 £64,564 9 10 
ooo 





TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
We have audited the above Balance Sheet dated 31st 
December, 1957, and have obtained all the information 
- and explanations we have required. In our opinion such 
Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit 

ALDERMAN’S House, 

BisHopsGaTE, Lonpon, E.C.2, 
21st January, 1958. 











15, 


13 


WG 


10 


10 
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BALANCE SHEET, 3lst DECEMBER, 1957 





1956 


23,102 LEASEHOLD BuILpING, Whitehall, S.W.1 ‘ 
FURNITURE, FIXTURES, FITTINGS (as valued for 
Insurance at 4th July, 1945, with subsequent 
additions at cost)— 
As at 3lst December, 1956 
Addition during the year... 
7,594 
LEASEHOLD REDEMPTION FuNnD— 
Premiums paid to 31st December, 1956, on Insurance 
Policies for £23,100 expiring October, 1972 
Add: Premium paid during the year 
5,119 
LiFE SUBSCRIPTION FuND— 
Investments at Market Prices, 3lst December, 1957— 
£2,500 Os. Od. 3% Savings Bonds, 1960-70 
£3,988 9s. 5d. 3% Savings Bonds, 1965-75 is 
£2,004 12s. 3d. Met. Water Board 3% ‘‘ B”’ Stock 
£2,868 11s. 1d. 3% Redemption Stock, 1986-96... 
£4,891 6s. 3d. 3% British Transport Guaranteed 
Stock, 1978-88 ... 
£1,080 Os. Od. 34% Conversion Loan ‘ 
260 Genezal Electric Co., Ltd., £1 Ordinary Shares 
1,000 Indian and General Investment Trust, Ltd., 
§/- Deferred Stock Units.. 
500 Northern Securities Trust, Ltd., 10/- 
Ordinary Stock Units 
Balance at Bankers 
15,944 
DISCRETIONARY FunD— 
Investment at Market Price, 31st December, 1957— 
£1,786 14s. 4d. 3% gaaiaacicy Bonds, 1965-75 
Balance at Bankers - 


INVESTMENTS— 


At MARKET PricEs 31st December, 1957— 

£2,569 2s. 9d. 3% Savings Bonds, 1965-75 on 

£505 8s. 8d. Met. Water Board 3% ‘‘ B” Stock ... 

£6,000 3% British Transport Guaranteed Stock, 
1978-88 _... 

£1,000 Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 54%, 
Convertible Unsecured Loan Stock, 1977-79 ... 

£950 The Bowater Paper Corporation, Ltd., 53% 
Convertible Unsecured Loan Stock, 1978-82 . 

£500 Barclays Bank, Ltd., Ordinary Stock 

£200 Unilever, Ltd., Ordinary Stock ‘ 

£100 Shell Transport and _—- ae Ltd., 
Ordinary Stock ... 

25 Prudential Assurance Co., ‘Ltd., {i “ A” Shares 

13,353 


DeEBToRS, STOCK OF PAMPHLETS AND AMOUNTS PAID 


1,201 IN ADVANCE 
996 CasH AT BANK AND IN HAnb... 


£68,864 


ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION 
a true and correct view of the Institution’s affairs 
according to the best of our information and the explan- 
ations given to us and as shown by the books of the 
Iastitution. 
BARTON, MAYHEW & CO., 
Chartered Accountants, 
Auditors. 








. 5,119 


. 7,593 
48 


66 


1,884 


, 2801 


1,122 
1,717 


2,977 
681 
494 

1,100 


475 
1,219 


1,255 
291 


1,804 
283 


3,652 
1,000 
845 
1,056 
728 


715 
925 


Ss. 


18 


“1 6° 


d. £ s. d. 


23,101 16 8 


7,642 9 O 


5,185 7 6 


— 14,473 19 7 


1,546 10 11 


11,011 9 9 
902 4 10 
700 11 7 

£64,564 9 10 


a 
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REVENUE ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 








£20,922 


SALARIES, ALLOWANCES, WAGES AND NATIONAL 


INSURANCE ie. vy 
MusEuM REPAIRS AND SUNDRIES 
JOURNAL PRINTING 
JOURNAL POSTAGES 
LITERARY SERVICES 
SHORTHAND NOTES 


LIBRARY PURCHASES 
PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS 


LECTURE EXPENSES 
GROUND RENT 
WaTER RATE 
INSURANCE... 


FUEL AND HEATING 
LIGHTING . awte ame ‘ 
GENERAL REPAIRS AND MAINTENANCE 


House EXPENSES AND SUNDRIES 
Aupit FEE sa 
PosSTAGES, TELEGRAMS, ETC. 


PRINTING, STATIONERY AND BINDING 0 


TELEPHONE 


F Books 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO STAFF PENSION SCHEME... 


LEASEHOLD REDEMPTION FuND 
MAINTENANCE RESERVE... 


£ 8. d. 
4,869 4 10 
578 17 3 
459 15 6 
73: 8 5 
639 5 8 
53 1 11 
580 0 0 
12% 21 
186 17 10 
375 19 2 
614 14 6G 
90 10 7 
277 19 8 
105 0 0 
140 8 4 
349 9 5 
119 15 1 


£ s. d 
11.559 0 4 
8 0 

5,981 6 0 
692 7 7 
22 6 2 
892 19 11 
1,081 4. 3 
992 12 6 
50 6 10 

66 3 7 
650 0 0 
£21,988 15 2 
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313 
ENDED 3lst DECEMBER, 1957 
1956 
Z£Z , ie eo £ gd 
5,757 MEMBERS’ ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED . 5,714 18 9 
VOLUNTARY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
_ from long-term life members ... = ie 15 10 0 
INCOME TAX RECOVERED ON SUBSCRIPTIONS UNDER 
DEED OF COVENANT— 
1,510 Annual Members Me Ae 1,312 14 2 
280 Life Members (last year one-third) 608 15 2 
LiFE SUBSCRIPTIONS— 
2,237 Amount brought to Credit 2,269 10 0 
9,921 8 1 
3,582 ADMISSIONS TO MUSEUM... sen 3,629 16 6 
71 SaLes oF CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS 5664 7 
a 3,686 1 1 
3,202 SaLEes OF JOURNAL isa 2,999 1 4 
1,040 ADVERTISEMENTS IN JOURNAL ... 1,181 11 9 
4,180 13 1 
145 MiscELLANEOUS RECEIPTS vas ey 141 17 11 
663 DivIDENDS AND INTEREST RECEIVED (Gross) 661 15 10 
1,950 GOVERNMENT GRANTS At YW 1,950 0 0 
BALANCE, BEING DEFICIT FOR THE YEAR, 
485 carried to Accumulated Fund 1,446 19 2 
£20,922 £21,988 15 2 
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Life subscriptions brought to credit represent {1 10s. Od. from each Life Member 
whose capital payment has not yet been so expended; the balance is held in the 
Life Subscription Fund. 


Two life members of the Institution, whose memberships date from 1898 and 
1917, kindly made a voluntary donation similar to their original subscription. 
These were made in view of the vastly increased costs since those days and are 
gratefully acknowledged. 


EXPENDITURE 
1957 1956 
Gas a cc «a. 4, 
Salaries and Allowances, Wages and National 


Insurance... bx oak ete .. 11,559 0 4 10,588 14 6 
Journal Printing ... ae “it oan. ee 4-1)... 4,753 17....6 
Library—Purchase of Books 2 mn et 639 5 8 569 19 9 
Binding... ‘se on - sn _ 8210 0 68 15 0 
Heating... oie es en Bs. den 375 19 2 373 9 8 
Electricity .. so nr “ie 614 14 6 563 14 0 
General Repairs and Maintenance ~ pee 90 10 7 864 3 10 
Other Printing and Stationery . he pal 266 19 5 299 19 5 
Museum Expenses sie an st sie 8 0 7 a oe 
Journal Postage ... ode so oe ra 578 17 3 631 5 10 


Salaries and Wages. The total reflects the increases given in 1956 and the 
non-recurring components are the double salaries for Librarian and Editor during 
the turnover of these appointments. 


Journal. Although printing charges carry a full year’s surcharge of £100 an 
issue, it has been possible to offset this partially by exercising new economies without 
detriment to the standard of the Journal. 


Journal Postage. The postal rate for printed papers was subjected to a further 
Government increase in October, but steps were taken to counteract the financial 
effect and it is hoped that this can be maintained. 


Library. An increase in the Library expenditure was expected but this has 
been more than covered by the large saving in the amount allowed for the Museum. 
The total allotment for the year to the Library (including Binding) and Museum 
was £850, and £722 was expended. 


Maintenance. {£650 has been placed in the Maintenance Reserve Account. 


GENERAL 


The oil painting of Her Majesty The Queen by Commander Denis Fildes, 
R.N. (Retd.), was completed during the year and hung in the entrance hall. 


STAFF 


As already reported in the Journal, the Council made the following appointments 
during the year: Brigadier J. Stephenson, O.B.E., as Librarian, vice Wing 
Commander E. B. Beauman, and also as Assistant Editor ; Lieutenant-Commander 
P. K. Kemp as Editor of the Journal, vice Major-General R. E. Vyvyan, C.B.E., M.C.; 
and Mr. T. J. Holland as Assistant Librarian. 
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JOURNAL 


The popularity of the Journal was well maintained throughout the year and 
there was a notable increase in revenue from advertisements, which, however, was 
due partly to the fact that the centenary of the Journal fell within 1957. The high 
standard and importance of the lectures and articles was undoubtedly a contributing 
cause of this expansion, and it is hoped in future to make the Journal still more 
valuable as a medium of the expression of current Service thought by including 
articles written by prominent experts in other countries. In this connection some 
useful contacts abroad have already been made which, it is hoped, will bear fruit 
in the near future. 


Considerable and willing assistance has once again been given by the Service 
Departments, Commandants of Staff Colleges, and the Admiralty, War Office, and 
Air Ministry representatives on the Council in preparing the lecture programme, in 


gaining approval of articles written by serving officers, and in general and helpful 
advice to the Editor on many matters. 


LIBRARY 


Though the number of books borrowed in 1957 was slightly less than in 1956, 


there are signs that the Library is being more used by serving members, which 
is all to the good. 


Congestion has been slightly relieved by the sale of some 1,100 books to the 
University of London, King’s College. These were selected from foreign works 
which had been rarely used, if at all, during the last 40 years. They were sold 


on the written agreement that they would always be available on loan to our 
members if required. 


It is hoped to have a big clear out of the Blue Room in the spring and summer. 
This will make it possible to relieve further the congestion in the main Library. 
Until some working space on the shelves is available no coherent plan of reshelving 
can be carried out. 


The Reading Room, which has hitherto been inadequately used, has been 
reorganized as a study centre for current affairs, civil and Service. Lists of topical 
articles from quarterly and monthly journals and the daily press are regularly 
posted, and folders containing material on selected subjects are displayed. The 
following are needed: a swing notice-board for the proper display of cuttings, and 
another rack to take journals of the average size of quarterlies and monthlies. 
This will free another writing table. 


MUSEUM 


During 1957, there were 52,241 visitors to the Museum. A total of 48,862 paid 
for admission compared with 48,407 in 1956, an increase of 455. Free admission 
was given to 2,379 members of the Services, cadets, and school parties, as well as 
to members’ guests passing through the private entrance from the Institution. 
Among the visitors were H.R.H. Prince Chula of Thailand and Mr. Winthrop Aldrich, 
the retiring American Ambassador. 


The Whitaker Medal Collection, which was one of the best in existence, was 
withdrawn from the Museum where it had been on exhibition as a loan for the last 
10 years. During this time the Collection received the constant and expert attention 
of Captain W. A. Tinlin, M.C., who also spent many hours in preparing it for despatch 
to the owner’s agents. All this valuable service was voluntarily given and is 
gratefully acknowledged. 
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Larcum Kendall’s Timekeeper K2 from H.M.S. Bounty, commonly known as 
the Bounty Chronometer, was completely renovated by Smiths Electric Clocks Ltd., 
under the authority of Mr. D. W. Barrett, C.B.E., F.B.H.I., the General Manager 
of the Company, and it is now in mint condition. This expert and very generous 
service was given free of all charge and the Council record their most grateful thanks 
on behalf of the Institution to the Company and also to Colonel H. Quill, late 
Royal Marines, for the active part he played in arranging it. 


On behalf of H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh, a number of pieces of uniform 
belonging to the late Duke of Connaught were distributed to appropriate museums. 
Among the items presented to our Museum was a very fine frock coat of a Colonel, 


Grenadier Guards, bearing the shoulder titles of an A.D.C. to five sovereigns namely, 
Victoria, Edward VII, George V, Edward VIII, and George VI. 


Apart from technical advice and help, exhibits have been transferred to the 
museums of: H.M.S. Ganges, H.M.S. Vernon, Household Cavalry, Royal Signals, 
Guards Depot, The Royal Northumberland Fusiliers, The Rifle Brigade, Infantry 
Junior Leaders Battalion, Royal Military Academy Sandhurst, National Maritime, 
Royal Yacht Squadron, and Headquarters of the Boy Scouts Association. The 
interchange of exhibits with the Imperial War Museum has continued with 
mutual benefit. 
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CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


THE CHAIRMAN: Before presenting the Report for your approval there are a 
few very brief points which I want to make. Those who come to this meeting will 
for many years have heard the retiring Chairman refer to the question of membership. 
It is the lifeblood of an Institution such as this. It is unfortunate that this last year 
has seen a considerable decline in the numbers on the active lists of the fighting forces. 
It is to be assumed that the halt in the upward trend of membership of the Institution 
is largely due to that cause ; but, to remind you that we need not be too pessimistic 
about it, the figures 10 years ago, when the forces were immeasurably larger than 
they are today, were 400 less than the membership today, so that although the 
position is not a cause for smugness or satisfaction, we have got somewhere with our 
membership. Once again I shall follow my predecessors’ example and ask you all 
to do your best to recruit members for the Institution. 


The other point to which I wish to allude is money. It is always of concern to 
us, and we shall hear more about it, perhaps, when we get to the money section of 
the Report ; but I should like to mention one shining example of two Life Members 
of long service who have voluntarily sent contributions to the Institution realizing, 
4 suppose, the changed value of money today. I am sure that we are all extremely 


grateful for their public-spirited act, and we shall all hope that their example will be 
followed by others. 


Last year the proceedings of this meeting recorded a change of Librarian in 
March, and a little later in the year the Editor of the JouRNAL, Major-General 
Vyvyan, relinquished his appointment on reaching retiring age and signified the 
occasion by editing the Centenary Number of the magazine. General Vyvyan 
assumed the editorship at very short notice in 1950, and during his years of office 
the Journal went from strength to strength, maintained its previous high standard 
and added to its circulation and to its advertisement revenue, which I think for a 
specialized publication such as our Journal is a jolly good effort. I am sure that the 
congratulations and thanks of all of us are due to General Vyvyan for his work with 
the Journal. (Applause.) I am sure also that it will be as satisfactory to him as it 
is to all of us to know that his place is being filled, and ably filled, by Lieutenant- 
Commander Kemp, who is Admiralty Archivist and Head of the Historical Section. 


There is a very close liaison between the Journal and the Library, and Brigadier 
Stephenson, who came to us last year as Librarian, helps Commander Kemp in the 
editing of the Journal. Apropos of the Library, I am glad to record that Mr. Holland, 
who joined the Library staff in 1912 as a temporary messenger, has now been appointed 
as the Assistant Librarian, and we hope that he will continue to give us his expert 
service for a good many years to come. 


I cannot let this opportunity pass of recording an expression of thanks and 
appreciation to the members of the Institution staff at whatever level for their loyal 
and excellent service ; and, if I may say so as your retiring Chairman, I should like 
to include a special word of thanks to our indefatigable Secretary, without whom, 
I am sure, no Chairman could keep on the rails for very long. (Applause.) 

Turning to the Report itself, I should like, before presenting it, to thank the 
members and the Chairmen of the various Committees of the Institution for their 
services and good work during the past year. 


The first two pages of the Report contain simple statements of fact and I shall 
not comment on them. If they are accepted and there are no points to be raised we 
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come to Finance, and I invite Brigadier Longmore, the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, to comment on the financial section of the Report if he desires to do so. 


BRIGADIER LONGMORE: The revenue account for the year shows a deficit of 
£1,446 19s. 2d., as against {485 last year. If you look at page iv of the Report and 
run your eye down the receipts you will find very few plusses, but if you run your 
eye down the items of expenditure on the next page you will find that they all show 
increases, so that you will see that it is inflation and increased cost which is causing 
us difficulty. 


I think that I can say, on behalf of the Finance Committee, that we try to 
exercise due economy. I cannot see any cuts which could be made. It comes to 
this, that we are eating into our fat, and those in Government departments who 
recommend assistance to us financially will have to realize that the time is rapidly 
coming when the assistance from Her Majesty’s Government will have to be increased 


again. 
I have nothing further to say, unless there are any questions, and I have pleasure 
in moving the adoption of the accounts. 


(No questions were asked.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: The next section deals with the Journal, and I invite Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Arthur Power to make any comments he wishes. 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR ARTHUR POWER: There is only one point which 
I would put forward for consideration. Since I have been playing about with our 
lectures we have always aimed high and tried to get really big shots to come and 
talk, and up to a point we have been successful and have packed the house; but 
there is another side to this. If we have eight lectures and three big shots who pack 
the house, the people who attend the lectures by those big shots think that the other 
five are rather small beer, so that we get very good attendances for the big shats 
and hardly anybody for those of lesser calibre. Is that a wise policy, or should we 
be wiser to have eight more or less uniform lecturers, so that we get perhaps 50 or 60 
at each lecture rather than 450 for one lecture, 360 for another, and 20 for another ? 
Which is the right policy ? That is the only comment which I have to make. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I think that that has given us some food for thought. No 
doubt when those thoughts have come to fruition we shall give our answer to Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Arthur Power. I feel that without any big shots the Institution 
would lose something. I remember as a very junior officer coming here years ago 
and hearing, I think it was, Admiral Sir Percy Scott lecture ’on his theories of naval 
warfare and being hotly opposed afterwards by another distinguished Admiral, I 
think Admiral Sturdee. It was a wonderful afternoon ! 


The next item is the Library. Would Air Chief Marshal Sir James Robb like 
to say anything about the Library ? 


AIR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR JAMES Ross: Unless there are any questions to 
answer, I do not think that I have anything to add to what appears on page vi of 
the Report. Steps are being taken in many ways to modernize the Library, but it 
can only be done slowly. The biggest development has been in the Reading Room, 
and there are already signs that the members, and particularly the younger members, 
are beginning to become aware of this and make fuller use of the facilities available. 


(No questions were asked.) 
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THE CHAIRMAN: We then come to the Museum, and I will ask the Secretary 
to say a word on that. 


THE SECRETARY : It is stated in the Report that the Whitaker Medal Collection 
was withdrawn from the Museum during the year. Neither the Institution nor the 
Army Museum Ogilvy Trust was in a position to buy it. It is a matter of regret to 
the Institution that this valuable collection has been broken up and sold by auction. 


THE CHAIRMAN : That concludes such remarks as I have to make, and it is now 
my duty to propose the first resolution on the agenda :— 


“That the Report and Accounts, as circulated, be taken as read and 
adopted.” 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE FINANCE CoMMITTEE (Brigadier Longmore) seconded. 
The Resolution was carried. 
THE CHAIRMAN : The second resolution is :— 


“That Messrs. Barton, Mayhew & Company be re-elected Auditors for the 
ensuing year.” 


CoMMODORE R. Harrison : I beg to propose that resolution. 
Mr. J. O. Rosson : I have pleasure in seconding it. 
The Resolution was carried. 


VACANCIES ON THE COUNCIL 


THE CHAIRMAN: The third resolution deals with vacancies on the Council. 
The undermentioned officers have been nominated as candidates for the vacancies 
on the Council :— 

RovaL MaARINES— 

*General Sir Campbell R. Hardy, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., R.M. 
REGULAR ARMY— 

*General Sir George Erskine, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C. 

*General Sir Richard N. Gale, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 

Lieut.-General Sir William H. Stratton, K.C.B., C.V.O., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
TERRITORIAL ARMY— 

*Brigadier J. A. Longmore, C.B., C.B.E., T.D., D.L. 

*Colonel J. A. T. Barstow, D.S.O., T.D. 
RoyaL Air Force— 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Claude B. R. Pelly, K.C.B., C.B.E., M.C., A.D.C. 


There are no other nominations, and under the Bye-laws, Chapter III, 
paragraph 5, I therefore ask for your approval for the election of those officers. 


These officers were unanimously elected. 


TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION, 1957 


THE CHAIRMAN : I ask the Secretary to report the result of the Trench Gascoigne 
Prize Essay Competition, 1957. 


The Secretary reported that 19 entries had been received. The Referees had 
selected by a majority vote the essay by Lieut.-Colonel J. G. O. Whitehead, M.C., 





* Standing for re-election. 
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R.E., as the best entry and placed those by Flight Lieutenant P. Wales, R.A.F., and 
Mr. E. A. Abbotts, O.B.E., T.D., B.A., of the War Department, as equal second. 
The Council decided that the Gold Medal of the Institution should not be awarded 
this year and approved a first prize of 30 guineas and two equal second prizes of 
I5 guineas each. 

ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR ARTHUR PowER : I wish to propose a hearty vote 
of thanks to our retiring Chairman, Admiral Sir Geoffrey Oliver, who has served us 
for the last year with great distinction. 

AIR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR JAMES Ross: I have great pleasure in seconding that. 
Whilst still serving, and after retirement, one can understand how difficult it is to 
fit in time for the Council meetings and other meetings of the Institution, so that 


we are very grateful to Admiral Sir Geoffrey Oliver for the excellent manner in 
which he has fulfilled his duties. 


The vote of thanks was carried unanimously. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. Anything that I have done is due to 
the help that I have had from my colleagues, from the Secretary and all of you, 
and to the fact that the course has been unaltered and the weather set fair during 
the last 12 months, which is just as well for us all. 


That concludes the business of the meeting. 





“MCorquodale, London, S.E. 
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